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THE 
PREFACE. 
Fall the Books of Horſemanſhip yet 
() extant, Mr. Solleyſel's Compleat 

Horſeman is juſtly accounted the 
beſt. The Reception it met with, not only in 
the original French, but in the Engliſh and 
other Tranſlations , is ſuffcient evidence of its | 
diſtinguiſhmg Merit. The Author was a Per- 
ſon who made it his buſmeſs to improve all the 
Parts of Horſemanſhip, and ſucceeded ſo well 
in that Profeſſian, that not only the French 
Curt, and the Ke © of Paris, but even 
the Per/ms of Nuality of other Nats par- 
ticularly the Incomparable Duke of New cattle, 
paid him the deference that was due to the Cha- 
rafter of a Maſter in that way. Till the 
Eighth Edition of this Book was publiſh d, the 
World was miſled by the falſe Opmions and 
Practices that blind Cuſtom bad eſtabliſh d. 


Remedies were preſcrib d by roat, and the 
A 2 Plea 


The PRETFAc E. 

Plea of Antiquity ſtifled the proper Preſcrip- 
tions, Had a Perſon of leſs Authority than 
our Author offer d to withſtand the Current the 
cromdo/ Opinionative Farriers had been two hard 
for him: But the Charafter be bore, the weight of 
bis Reaſons, and the certainty of his Experience, 
were proof againſt all oppoſition. = 
Io mſtance in one or two things: The Cu- 


ſtom of Gartering for Founder mg in the Feet, 


has been us d among Farriers time out of Mid 3 


but be makes it appear, that tis more pre- 


judicial than ſerviceable. In like manner, 


when 4 Horſe is ſtrain d in the Shoulder, they 


usd to tie up the ſound Leg, to oblige him to 
make uſe of the affetted one; and if he was 
ſtram d in the Haunch, they were wont to 
malle bim draw in the Harrows : Now he 
plainly makes out the perniciouſneſs of that 


Cuſtom, which only redoubles the pam of a 


part that's already oppreſs'd. Farther, If a 
Horſe yomits Matter at the Noſe, they us d to 


call it ihe Glanders, tho perhaps tis not hi 


but à Cold: Aud even in the Glanders, they 

Plac d the Cure in removing the Kernels, which 
are only the effect, and not the cauſe of the 
Diſtemper; and then pretended to thwart the 
eaurſe 0 f Nature by repeated Pusgation. 
— ' Iwere 


The Preface; 
Tvere eaſie to muſter up an infinity of ſuch 


Diſcoveries which are only owing to the Sieur de 


Solleyſel. A 
| That all Perſons may enjoy the benefit of 


fo uſef ul a Book, we here preſent the World 


with an Abridgement of it. Thoſe who grudge 
the Price of the Original, or are ſcar d by its 
length, may here gratifie their Curioſity, without 


a conſiderable lofs either of Mony or Time. 


The Firſt Part of this Performance contains 


the neceſſary Directions for Buying, Keeping, 


Shoeing , Bicting, and Breeding all forts of 
Horſes for any Service whatſoever. 
The Second Part contains the Defcribtion 


and Cure of the Diſcaſes nicident to Horſes. 


h regard, the excellency of this Part con ſiſts 
in the Receipts, which are infinitely preferable 
to all others; we have taken a particular care 
to make ſuch a Collection as wall anſwer all the 
Diſtempers of Horjes, by whit Names ſoeve: 


they may be diſtinguſhed. Where a Diſeaſe 


retams to another, or is not known in Eng- 


land, we paſs ſlightly over it. To multiply 
the Names of Diſtempers, and the Numbers 
7 Receipts, does more harm than gad: 4 
ew ſuch Reniedies as theſe, if wiſely manag d, 
will ch more ſeryice than all the nume ien 

* (Pre. 


* 


The PRETACx. 
Preſcriptions of other Authors, "Tis true ſome 
of theſe Receipts are very Chargeable ; but they 
are always accompany d with others of an eaſier 
Purchaſe , befides, thoſe who keep fme Horſes 
will not grudge to advance upon the Price, when 
they are ſure of having a good Medicine, Our 
Author, who liv'd in a Wine Country, commonly 
preſcribes Wine for a Vehicle: But in this Coun- 
try that affords Ale, we may make uſe of it m- 
| ſtead of Wine, in moſt caſes, 

In fine, We have left out nothing that was 
material or uſeful ; being directed in that point by 
a Perſon whoſe Judgment and Experience we 
could ſafely truſt. 5 

Theſe Two Parts contain the Subſtance of 
Mr. Solleyſel's Compleat Horſeman ; to 
which we have added Two Supplements; one to 
the Firſt Part, being A Treatiſe of the Art 
of Riding, of which Mr. Solleyſel bas little or 
nothing: And another to the Second, containing 
an additional deſcription of ſome Diſeaſes, and 
the Receipts of ſome noted Medicines ; both of = 
em collected from the beſt Authors upon thoſe 
Subjects. Theſe were thought proper to be ad- 
ded, that nothing might be wantmg to render 
this Performance the compleateſt of its kind, 
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Compleat Horſeman : 


O R, 


perfect FARRIER. 


— 


* 
— 


PART I. 
The Ix T ROPDPUuCTION. 


Mongſt all the Creatures, there is none 
which yields more Profit and Pleaſure to 

Man than the Horſe ; yet oftentimes, 

for want of Skill ro ride him, or through 
Negligence in his Diet or Drefling, or by Watring 
him unſeaſonably, or any other Accident, he be- 
comes unſerviceable. The preventing of which, 
is the deſign of the enſuing Treatiſe. | 


= — — —ö—?—w— 


CHAP. I. 
| The Names of the Parts of a Horſe. 


O ſay nothing of the Ears, Eyes, &c. as be- 
ing Parts well known, I ſhall begin firſt with 

the Barrs of his Mouth, which are a part of the 
Gums, but without any Teeth, ſo that 1 
eems 


2 The Compleat Horſeman : or, 
ſcems to have appointed them as a place for the 
Mouth of the Bitt to reſt upon. 
The Barrs are properly the very Ridgesor Upper- 
rts of the Gums, betwixt the Under-Tuſnes and 
Grinders ; for the outward ſides of them are always 
called the Gums. © | 
The Ch: nxelis the Hollow betwixt the two Barrs, 
or nether Jaw-bones, in which the Tongue is lodged. 
The Palat is the Roof of the Mouth, where Hor- 


ſes are commonly bled with a ſharp pointed Horn, 


to refreſh and give theman Appetite. 

The Teeth are of five kinds. 

1. The Faw-Teeth or Grinders, in number twenty 
four, viz. twelve in the Upper-Jaw, and as many 
below. . 

2. The Foal-Teeth, which come forth before, 


| when he is about three Months old, and which he 


caſts about two Years and a half after. 
3. The Tuſbes, which are placed alone in the Barrs, 
betwixt the Fore-Teeth and Grinders ; one upon 
each ſide below, and as many above. Mares have ſel- 
dom any Tuſhes, and when they have them they 
are but ſmall: It is alſo thought an Imperfection in 
thoſe which have them. | 

4- The Gatherers, which grow before in the place 


of the Foal-Teeth, and with which Horſes draw 
their Fodder, or cut their Graſs, being ſix above, 


and as many below, and are divided intothree kinds, 
viz.. the Nippers, the Middl.-Teeth or Separaters, and 
the Owtw:rd or Corner ones. The N:ppers or two fore- 
moſt Teeth above and below, are thoſe which a 
Horſe firſt changes. The Middle - Teeth or Separa- 
ters, (ſo called becauſe they ſeparate the Nippers 
from the Corner-Teeth) are the two next the Nip- 

ers, one upon each ſide of them both above and be- 

W, and are thoſe which change next. The Out- 
ward and Corner ones being thoſe next the Tuſhes 
above and below, and by which the Age of a Horſe 


15 


So there 


but very ſeldom touch it. 


part l. Ferſect Farrier. 3 
-- known, are thoſe which he caſteth laſt. The Age 
i alſo known by che middle-Teeth or Separaters. 
ing twelve Fore-Teeth, ſix above, and 
ſix below, a Horſe hath in all forty Teeth, and a 
Mare but thirty ſix. 8 

The Ii itbers begin where the Mane endeth, and 


are joined to and end at the tip of the Shoulder- 


Blades, marked 9. 
The Loyns or Fillets begin at the place where the 


hinder- part of the Saddle reſteth. 


The Flanks are the extremity of the Belly where 
the Ribs are wanting, and below the Loyns, mark 


ed 15. 


The Shank is that part of the Fore-Leg, which is 
betwixt the Knee and ſecond Joint next to the Foot. 
called a Fetlock or Paſtern- joint, marked 19. 

The Paſtern- joint, is the Joint next the Foot, 


marked 20. | 


The Paſtern is the diſtance between the ſaid Joint 
and the Coronet of the Hoof, marked 21. 
Ihe Coronet is that part round the very top of the 
Foot, where the Hair grows and falls down upon 
the Hoof, marked 22. En 

The Foot conſiſts of the Hoof or Coffin, which is all 
the Horn that appears when the Horſe has his Foot 
ſet to the Ground, | 

The Quarters are the two ſides of the Foot, from 
twenty three to twenty four. The Foot muſt be 


taken up, and then will appear. 


The Fryſhor Frog, which is placed from the mid- 
dle of the Sole towards the Heel upon both ſides, is 
4 part more ſoft and more elevate than the reſt of 
the Sole, and terminates juſt at the Heel. 

The Sole is as it were a Plate of Horn, which en- 
vironing the Fleſh, covers the whole bottom of the 
Foot. All People know it, becauſe when a Shooe 
15 right placed, it ſhould not at all reſt upon it, and 
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"2 The Coffin-bone is that Bone which is to the Foot 
as à Heart or Kernel. It is quite ſurrounded and 
covered by the Hoof, Fruſh, and Sole, and is not 
perceived when even the Horſes Sole is quite taken 


out, being covered on all ſides by a Coat of Fleſh, 


which hinders the Bone from appearing. 


It now remains to ſpeak of the Hind-Legs, in 


which arc, . | 2 

The Stiſte or great Muſcle, is that part of the 
Hind-Leg which advances towards the Horfes Bel- 
ly, and is a moſt dangerous Part to receive a Blow 
upon, marked 27. f | | 

The Zoigh or Gaskyin beginneth at the Stile, and 
reaches to the PH, or bending of the Ham; and is 
contained between the Figures 27. and 29. 

The Im or Hough is the Ply or bending of the 
Hind-Leg, marked 29. and comprehends likewiſe 
the Point behind and oppoſite to the Ply, called the 
Hock, marked 30. 

The place where a Selender comes is marked 29. 

The place where a Spavin comes, which is a little 
beneath the Ply; and in the inſide, is marked zi. 
From the Ham to the Paſtern Joint, is that part 

of the Leg which in the Fore-Legs is called the 

Shan, but in the Hind the I»/ep, marked 33. 


—— A woe » * 


e 
How the Parts of a Horſe {hould be framed. 


1 lead ſhould be ſmall, narrow, lean and 
dry. Every Horfe with a big Head may be 
apt to reſt and loll upon the Bridle, and thereby in 
a Journey incommode the Hand of the Rider. Be- 
ſides, he can never appear well with a big Head, 
unleſs he have allo a very long and well-turned 


of 


Neck. 
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Of the Ears. 


The Ears ſhould be little, narrow, ſtrait, and har- 
dy, and the whole ſubſtance of them thin and deli- 
cate. They ſhould be placed on the very top of the 
Head, and their Points when ſtiled or prick'd, 
ſhould be nearer than their Roots. When a Horſe 
carries his Ears pointed forwards, he is [aid to have 


a bold, hardy, or brisk Ear. Alſo when a Horſe 


cravels, he ſhould keep them firm, 2nd not (like a 
Hog) mark every ſtep by a motion ot {is Ears. 

Of the Forehead. 

The Forebead ſhould be ſomewhat broad: Some 

would have it a little raiſed ; but in my opinion 

2 flat Forehead is moſt beautiful. Thoſe Horſes 


called Diſh-faced, have the fore-part of their Head, 


from a little below their Eyes, to the place where 
the Noſe-band of the Bridle reſtetk, low and hol- 
low: Such Horles are commonly durable, but ve- 
ry often ſtubborn and ill-nacur'd. „ 

A Horſe ſhould have in his Forehead, that which 
we Call a Feather, which is a natural frizling or 
turning of the Hair. If he have two thar are near 
or touch, the Mark is ſo much the better. 

Some People fancy, that if the Feather be below 
the Eyes it is a ſign of a weak tight. But Experi- 
ence will diſcover rhe uncertainty of ti:is Obſerva- 


tion. 


If a Horſe be neither White, Dapled, nor ap- 
proaching thoſe Colours, he ſhould have 4 Star or 
Blaze in his Forehead: It being a detect not only 
for the Beauty, bur oft- times for the Goodaels of a 


Horle of any dark colour, to be without one. 


Of the Eje-pits. 
The Eye-pits ſhould not be too much funk, for it 


they are deep and hollow they ate ugly, and make 
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the m_ to be old. Horſes that come of 


an old Stallion, have it from their very Youth, 
ſome more, ſome les. 


: Of the Eyes. 
The Eyes which are bright, lively, full of fire, and 
pretty 12 full, are moſt eſteemed: Thoſe which 
are very big are not the beſt, neither ſhould they 


be too gogling or ſtaring out of the Head, but equal 


with it, and have a large and full pupil or ground. 
Moreover, the Eye frould be reſolute, impudent, 
and brisk : A Horſe to appear well ſhould look on 
his Object fixedly, and with a kind of diſdain, and 
not lock another way. In the Eye is alſodiſcovered 
his Inclination, Paſſion, Malice, Health and Indiſ- 
poſition. When the Eyes are ſunk, or that the Eye- 
brows are too elevate, and as it were ſwelled, it is 
2 ſign of vitiouſneſs and ill- nature. Such kind of 
Horſes have 2 melancholy Countenance, but are 
commonly of great fatigue. 
The Eye is the moſt tender and delicate part of 
the whole Body, being the laſt which is formed in 
the Womb, and the firſt that dyes. ' | 


Of the Faw-bc..rs. 

The 7aw-bones ſhould be narrow and lean, the di- 
| ſtance betwixt them at the Throat ſhould be large 
and hollow, that he may the better place his 
Head. If the Jaw-bone be too ſquare, that is, if 
there be too great a diſtance betwixt the Eye and 
that part of it which toucheth his Neck, it is not 


only ugly and unbecoming, but alſo hinders him 


from placing his Head. And if there þe bur little 
diſtance betwixt the Jaw-bones, then as ſoon as you 
pull the Bridle to bring his Head into its moſt be- 
coming poſture, the Bone meeting with his Neck, 
will hinder him, eſpecially if he have alſo with that 
Imperſection, a ſhort and thick Nec. of 
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Of the Muzzle. 


From that part where the Noſe-band of the Bridle 
reſteth, which is ſomewhat below the middle of the 
Jaw- bone, and where it begins to ſtraiten and be- 
come narrow: I ſay, from that part to his Muzzle 
he ſhould have nothing but Skin and Bone, and the 
ſmaller the better: Therefore People common 
ſay he ſhould be able to drink out of a Beer- G 
by reaſon of the ſmallneſs of his Muzzle. 

A Horſe's Head ſhould not be too long; but the 
Chief thing is a good On: ſet, that he may be able 
to bring it into its natural ſituation, which is, that 


all the forepart of the Head, from the very Brow 


to the Noſe, be perpendicular to the Ground, ſo 
that if there were a Plummet applied to it, ic would 
but juſt ſhave or raze it. 


Of the Neftrits. : 
The Neofrils ſhould be large and extended, ſo that 


the Red within them may be perceived, eſpecially 
when he Sneereth. The wideneſs of the Noſtril 


doth not a little contribute to eaſineſs of Breathing. 


Of the Mouth. 

The Mouth ſhould be indifferently well cloven ; 
when it is too much, there is great difficulty fo to 
but a Horſe as that he may not ſwallow it, as we 
ſay. Andif he have a little Mouth, then with dif- 
2g md can the Mouth of the Bitt be right lodged 
iN it. en | 

OD Of the Tongue. 

The Tongue ſhould be ſmall, otherwiſe ic will be 

difficult to keep the Bitt from preſſing it, which ma- 
king the Tongue to extend over his Bars and cover 
chem, will render his feeling of the preſſure of the 


* " — hindring its operation and effect upon 
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Of the Barrs. 


The Barrs ſhould be ſharp-ridged, and lean, for 
all the ſubjection which a Horſe ſuffers by the Bri- 
dle, proceeding from the Barrs, if they have not the 
above-mentioned Qualities, they will be very little, 
or not at all ſenſible, fo that he can never have a 
good Mouth. For if they be flat, round, and unſen- 
ſible, the Bitt will not work its effect, and to take 
hold of ſuch a Horſe by his Tail, or by the Bridle, 
to govern him, will prove much about one. 


Of the Channel. 1 
The Chamel or hollow betwixt the under Jaws, 
ſhould be large enough to contain his Tongue, that 
it be not preſſed with the mouth of the Bitt, which 
ſhould always have a little liberty in the middle of 
=. 

OF the Palate. 
His Palate ſhould be lean, for if it be fat, that is, 
if it be full and high, ſo that it be almoſt equal with 
the extremities of his upper Teeth, the leaſt height 


in the liberty of a Bitt will incommode him, and 


will make him either chack in the Bridle, and be 
always throwing up of his Head, or otherwiſe carry 


it too low, which, beſides the deformity, will 


much incommode the Hand of the Rider. 
Of the Lips. 


Thin and little Lips contribute to a good Mouth: 
but the contrary if they be large and thick. 


Of the Beard. 
The Beard ſhould be neither flat nor too high 
raiſed, that ſo the Curb may reſt in its right place. 
It ſhou'd have but little Fleſh upon it, and aimoſt 
nothing but Skin and Bone, without any kind of 
chops, hardneſs, or ſwelling. 
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It is a good ſign ina Horſe to have his Mouth 
freſh and full of Froth, becauſe his Mouth being 
always moiſt, will not ſo eaſily over-heat, and is a 
token that the Bitt gives him pleaſure. 

Of the Neck. 

The Neck ſhould be lean, and bur little Fleſh up- 
on it; and to be well-ſhaped, it ſhould at its going 
from the Withers, riſe with a ſlope upwards, dimi- 
niſhing by degrees towards the Head : It ſhould 
have but little Fleſh upon it, near to the growing 
of the Mane. In Mares it is a good quality to have 
their Necks a little groſs, and charged with Fleſh, 
becauſe their Necks are commonly too fine and 
ſlender. 

Deer-Necks or Cock-thropled, are thoſe in which 
the Fleſh that ſhould be next the Mane, is placed 
quite below and next the Throat, which renders the 
Neck ugly and ill ſhaped. 

A well-ſhaped Neck, beſides the Beauty it gives 
to a Horſe, contributes very much to the making 
him light or heavy on the Hand, according as it is 

fine or courſe. But it is not the ſhape of the Neck 
alone, which makes a Horle light or heavy on the 
Hand, but good or bad Legs and Feet, and ſtrong 
or weak Reins; however, the Neck has a great 
ſhare in it. 


OF the Mane. 


The Hair of the Mane ſhould be long, thin, and 
tine, if it be frizled ſo much the better. 


Of the Withers | 

The Withers ſhould be well-raiſed, and pretty 
long, becauſe it is a ſign of ſtrength and goodneſs; 
and they keep the Saddle from coming forward upon 
his Shoulders and Neck, which immediately ſpoils 
and galls a Horſe, and when once hurt in that place 
ö 15 
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is very difficult to cure. They ſhould alſo be lean, 
and not too fleſhy, for then they will be much 
more ſubject to galling. 


Of the Breaſt or Counter. 

A large and full Breaſt or Counter is always eſteem- 
ed in light or ſmall ſized Horſes ; but in Durch 
Horſes they are commonly too large, which makes 
them heavy. In Horſes for d:aught, large and broad 
Counters do very well, for they draw with the 
more eaſe, and the Harneſs galis them leſs: But 
then ic gives them the perfect quality of a Cart- 
Horſe, who the more he is tied to the Ground, 
and the bigger, the better he is. 


Of the Shoulders. 
The Shoulders ſhould be ſharp and narrow at the 


Withers, of a middle ſize, flat, and but little Fleſh 


upon them; becauſe a Horſe charged with Shoul- 
ders can never be agreeable to the Rider, for he 
will not only be heavy on the Hand and weary 
ſooner, but trip and ſtumble every Minute, eſpe- 
cially if with ſuch large Shoulders he have a thick 
and big Neck. The Shoulders of a well-ſhaped 
Horſe are compared to thoſe of a Hare, and the 


diſtance between them ſhould be little more than 


half the breadth of his Hinder-Quarters. 

But as ſome Saddle-Horſes are too large in the 
Shoulders, ſo others are too ſmall, that is, when 
their Breaſts are fo narrow that their Fore-Thighs 
almoſt touch; ſuch Horſes are worth very littie, 
becauſe they have a weak Fore-hand, and by croſ- 
fing their Legs are apt to Cut; and in Galloping 
carry their Legs fo confuſedly, that they are ſubject 
to fall. Better too much Shoulders than this. 

A Horſe of a middle ſize ſhould have about half 
2 Foot or five Inches diftance between his Fore- 
Thighs ; and when he is ſtanding ſtraight upon = 
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Limbs there ſhould be a leſs diſtance between his 
Feet, than between his Thighs near the Shoulders. 


Of the Reins. 


A Horſe ſhould have double Reins, which is when 
he hath them a little more elevate upon each fide of 
the Back-bone, than upon ir. The Back ſhould be 
ſtrait and not hollow or Saddle-backed. Becauſe 
ſuch Horſes, tho' they are commonly light, and 
have their Necks raiſed and high, yet they have ſel- 
dom much ſtrength; and tis alſo difficult ſo to fit 
a Saddle to them, that ir do nor gall them. They 


have alſo commonly exceſſive big Bellies, which 


renders them uncomeiy. 
The Ribs ſhould be circular and full, taking their 


5 compaſs from the very Back- bone. 


Of the Billy 
The Belly to be of an ordinary bigneſs, but in 


 Coach-Horſes the larger the better, provided it be 
0 


round and well incloſed within the Ribs, and rather 
extending upon the ſides than downwards. 


Of the Flanks. 


The Hanks ſhould be full, and at the top of them 
on each ſide ſhould be a Feather, and the nearer 
thoſe Feathers are to each other, ſo much the bet- 


ter, but if they be as it were within view, then 
the Mark is excellent. 5 


The diſtance between the laſt Rib and Haunch- 
bone, which is properly the Flank, ſhould be ſhort, 
which we term well- coupled. Such Horſes will 
endure labour longeſt. 


Of the Croup. | | 
The Croup ſhould be large and round, ſo that the 


tops of the two Haunch-bones be not within view 


of other, The greater diſtance berween thoſe two 


Bones 
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Bones the better: But it is an Imperfection if the 
be too high, call'd Horn-hipped, though that Blemiſh 
will in a great meaſure diſappear, if you can make 
him fat and luſty. The Croup ſhould have its 
compaſs from the Haunch-bones to the very Dock 
or Onſet of the Tail, and ſhould be divided in 
two by a Hollow or Channel all along to the very 


Of the Tal. 
The Tail ſhould be firm, ſtrong, immoveable, and 
well furniſh'd with Hair. The Dock ſhould be 
big, ſtiff, and placed pretty high : Thoſe that 
have it too low ſet, have ſeldom good Reins. 
Though ſome have it roo high ſet, which makes 
their Buttocks appear pointed and unbecoming. 
In the Forelegs are the Arm or Fore-thigh and the 
Shank ; both which the larger, broader, and more 


nervous they are, the better. The Knee ſhould be 


flat and large without any roundneſs or ſwelling. 

The Back-ſinew being the moſt conſiderable part in 
a Horſe's Leg, ſhould be big: And becauſe thoſe 
Legs are molt eſteemed which are broadeſt and flat- 
reſt, che greater the diſtance between the Back- 
ſine w and the Shank-bone, the better. | 


Of the Paſtern. 

The Paſtern ſhould be ſhort, eſpecially in middle- 
ſz'd Horſes, becauſe long Paſterns are weak and 
cannot ſo well endure Travel. Some have them ſo 
long, that their Paſtern- joints almoſt touch the 
Ground, which is a ſign of great Weakneſs in that 
Part, if it be not alſo univerſal. 

Of the Coronet. 

The Corcne: ſhould be no more clevate than clie 
Hoot; for if it makes a Ridge or Height round it, 
it is a ſign, that either the Foot is dried up, or that 

there 
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there are a great many Humours in the Coronet, 
which may occaſion the Crown-Scab and other Sores 
to which that part is ſubject. | 


Of the Hoof. 


The Horn of the Hoof ſhould be of a dark Co- 
lour, ſomewhat ſhining, high and ſmooth : The 
White is commonly Brittle. To be excellent, it 
ſhould be of the Colour of a Deer's Hoof, and the 
whole Foot of a round Figure, but a little larger 
below than above. 

The Hel ſhould be high and large, and one fide 
of it ſhould not riſe higher upon the Paſtern than 


the other. 


The Fruſh, although little, ſhould yet be well 
nouriſhed. In Hoof-bound Horſes it is too little, 
for it is almoſt quite dried up. And as it is a Fault 


to have it little, ſo it is one to have it too large and 


fat, as it were, eſpecially in Horſes that have low 
Heels, Or Are flar-toored. 


Of the Sole. 


The Soles ſhould be thick and ftrong, and the 
whole lower-part of the Foot where the Shooe is 
placed, hollow. 

Having conſider d the e let us go to 
thoſe behind. 

The Thighs ſhould be well furniſh'd and fleſhy : 
For although the Croup be well turned, yet if the 
Thighs be ſlender and lean he will appear narrow 
behind; which is call'd, Cat-thigh d. 

The Houghs or Hams ſhould be large, full, and 


not much bended ; dry, _ of Fleſh, ner- 
vous, and ſupple. 


Of the Inſtep. 
The Bone of the Hind-Leg from the Ham to the 
Paltern-joun, call'd rhe Infep, ſhould be big and 
flat, 
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flac, and in a perpendicular Line to the Ground, 
when the Horſe is in his natural Poſture of ftand- 
ing. When the 4 ſtand not perpendicularly it 
is à certain ſign of weakneſs either in the Reins, 
or Hinder- quarters. 
A Horſe who hath good Feet before, hath ſeldom 
bad behind, except by Accident. ' Therefore Peo- 
ple look to the Hind-Feet but ſlightly. 
There remains one viſible Imperfection to be con- 


ſider d; that is, when the Legs are too long in pro- 


rtion to their Bodies, or the having too much Day- 
light under their Bellies. It is beſt judg d by the Eye: 
But to ſatisfie the Curious, take a Thread and mea- 
ſure from the Withers to the Elbow; and whatever 
length that is, he ſnould have the ſame diſtance be- 
tween the Elbow and lower- of his Heel. 
Therefore many People meaſure their Colts at a 


' Year old, and take the diſtance from the lower- part 


of the Heel to the Elbow, and ſay, their Bodies will 
always grow until there be the ſame diſtance be- 
tween their Elbow and Withers as there was betwixt 
the Elbow and Heel: Becauſe, tay they, at a Year 
old a Colt hath its Legs as long as ever: Which TI 
have indeed obſerved in fume, but not in all: And 
the Duke of Newcaſtle in his Book condemns this 
Obſervation. „ 
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How to know a Horſe's Age while he hath 
e Mark, 


T7 Hena Horſe is two Years old and a half, he 


hath twelve Foal-teeth in the fore-part of his 
Mouth; and about that time, or ſoon after, four of 
them do fall, viz.. two above and two below, in the 
very middle. (In ſome Horſes they do not fall till 
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three Years, the Obſervation not being ſo exact as 
alwaysto anſwer two Years and a half.) There grows 
intheir place four others, called Nippers or Gatherers, 
much ſtronger and larger than the Foal-teeth, and 
then he is at moſt but three Years old, and com- 
monly but two and a half. 

At three and a half, and ſometimes at four, he 
caſts the next four Foal-teeth, viz. two above and 
two below, and in their room come four Teeth 
call'd Separaters. 


There remains then but four Foal-teeth in the 
Corners, which he changes commonly at four Years 


and a half. It will be neceſſary to keep in memo- 
ry two and a half, three and a half, and four and 


à half; that is to ſay, when a Horſe has caſt two 


Teeth above and as many below, he is but two 
Years and a half: When he hath caſt four Teeth a- 
bove and as many below, he is three Years and a 
half; and when he has caſt ſix above, and as many 
below, which is to have them all changed, then 


he is four Years and a half old. 


It is to be obſerved, that the Corner- teeth in the 
Upper-gums are caſt before thoſe in the Netker : 


But on the contrary the Under-tuſhes grow out be- 
fore the Upper. And Horſes are often ſick when 
the Tuſhes of the Upper-gums cut, but are never 


ſo when theſe below come forth. 


The Tuſhes are preceded by no Foal-teeth, but 


grow up when a Horſe is about three Years and a 
half, and commonly grow up before the Corner- 
teeth are caſt. e 

So ſoon as the Gatherers and Separaters have pierc d 
and cut the Gums, they make all their growth in 
fifteen Days: But the Corner- teeth do not grow ſo 
ſuddenly. Yer that doth not hinder but that at their 
very firtt appearing they are as thick and broad as the 
other, but are no higher than the thickneſs of a 
Crown-piece, and very ſharp and hollow. 


When 
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When a Horſe hath no more Foal-teeth, and that 
his Corner-teeth begin to appear, he is then in his 
fifth Year; that is, he hath about four Years and a 
half, and is going in his fifth. When he firſt puts 
out his Corner-tecth, they are of equal height with 
the Gums on the outſide, and the inſide of them is 
filled with Fleſh until he be near five; and when he 
comes to be five Years old, that Fleſh diſappears, 
and there will remain in the place of it a hollow ; 
that is, they are not ſo high on the inſide as the out, 
which they will come to be about a Year after their 
firſt appearing. So that when a Horſes Corner- 
teeth are filled with Fleſh, you may confidently af- 


firm that he is not five. 


From five to five and a half, the Corner- teeth 
remain hollow on the inſide, and that part which 
was filled with Fleſh is empty. ä | 

From five and a half till fix, the hollow on the 
inſide fills up, and the Teeth grow and become flat 
and equal at top, only a little Cavity remains in the 


middle, reſembling the Eye of adry Bean, and then 


they ſay the Horſe isentring ſix. And fo long as a 
Horſe's Corner-teeth are not fo high on the inſide as 
the out, he is flill {aid to be but five, although he 
be five and a hall, and ſometimes fix. 

You may allo do well to remember, that at four 
Years and a halt, when the Corner-teeth appear, 
and are filled onthe inſide with Fleſh, that the out- 


fide of them will then be about the thickneſs of a 


Crown above the Gums, and will ſo continue till five. 
And from thence to five and a half the outward 
Edge will be about the thickneſs of two Crowns a- 
bove the Gums. At fix they will be about the breadth 
of ones little Finger above the Gums, and his Tuſhes 
will be at their full length. Ar ſeven Years they 
will be about the thickneſs of the ſecond or Ring- 


finger above the Gums, and the hollow almoſt |! 


quite worn out and gone. 


At 


A Fter a Horſe has razed, a Man cannot judge 
L 


and white Teeth; and People ſay of ſuch 
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At eight Years old the Horſe will be razed ; that 


zs. none of his Teeth will be hollow, but flat quite 
| over, and about the thickneſs of the Middle-finger 
above the Gums. 


It is quite contrary in Horſes to what it is with 
Men. Young People labour and endure Fatigue in- 
comparably better than old : Whereas Horſes will 


' toil better when they are old than young. Men, 


when young, eat and ſleep better than when they 
are aged ; but Horſes on the contrary eat a great 
deal more when a little aged, and alſo reſt bet- 
ter. 


"CO FRE 
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CAP. w. 
Hom to know the Age of a Horſe which is paſt 


Mart, Shell. tooth d, or hollow: tooth d, or whoſe 
Mark is counterfeited. 


of his Age, but by the length of his Fore-te 
or by his Tuſnes. | 

As the Gums through time grow lean, ſo they 
make the Teeth to appear long; and it is certain, 


that ſo much the longer a Horſe's Teeth are, he is 


ſo much the older. And as he grows old, his Teeth 
will contract Ruſt and become Yellow. Not but 


that there are ſome old Horſes who have very ſhort 
Horſes, 
That they have a good Mouth conſidering their Age. 
Some alſo will have a Black Speck in their Teeth, 


reſembling the true Mark, a long time after they 


are paſt eight or nine; but then it is not hollow. 
The Tuſhes are the moſt certain Mark whereby. 
to know a Horſe's Age. _ 


C If 
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If a Horle be but tix, the Upper-tuſhes will be a 
little channell'd, or ſomewhat hollow'd and groov'd 
upon the inſides: And when he is above fix, they 
fill up, and become a little round in the inſides. 
This Obſervation never or rarely fails. 

If you feel the Tuſhes of his Upper-jaw with 
your Finger, and find them to be worn cqual with 
the Palat, the Horſe is then at leaſt ten Years old. 
This Obſervation ſeldom fails, unleſs the Horſe 
when young hath carried a bigger mouth'd Bits 
than was proper for him. 

Young Horſes have always their Under-tuſhes 

| ſharp and pointed, pretty long, ſomewhat edged 
upon bath tides, and without any Ruſt upon them : 
But as they become aged their Tuſhes grow big and 
blunt, round, and ſcaly, and in very old Horles, 
they are extremely thick, round, and yellow. | 
A Horſe is ſaid to be Shell-rooth'd when he has 
long Leęth, and yet black Specks in them; and this 
Mark laſts all their life. It is eaſily known, becauſe 
the Mark appears in the other Fore-teeth as well us 
in the Corner-teeth. 

In Age the Points of the Gatherers itand outward 

a little; and when extremely old , point almoſt 
{tcaic forward: But when he is young they fland al 
moſt ſtrait up, and are juſt equal with the outer 
Edges of thoſe above. Sometimes the Upper-tecth 
| do thus pune forward, but for the moſt part it is the | 
| Under that do it. ” 
| It you require no exactneſs, but only to know it 
= he be young or old, litt up the Upper- lip; and if his | 
[| We ieder be long, yellow, and overpaſſing thole | 
1 below, it betokens Age. As the contrary Signs, ſuch | 
| as ſhort- and white Teeth, and thoſe of the Upper- 
Jaw not overpaſſing thoſe below, beroken Youth. | 
There are ſome Horſes whole Teeth continue al- 
ways white and ſhort, as if they were but fix. When 
I! ſuch Horſes fall into the Hands of Cheats, they of- 
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tentimes counter- mark them, by hollowing the 
Corner-teeth with an Ingraving-Iron, and putting 
ſome double Ink immediately into the Hole, and 
there let it dry, which will remain as long as the 
Teeth continue hollow. Others with a red-hot Iron 
burn a Grain of Rye in the Hollows of the Teeth, 
which makes them perfectly black; for there pro- 
ceeds from the Rye a kind of Oil, which by the help 
of the burning cleaves faft to the Hollows of-the 
Teeth newly cut. To prevent being cheated hy 
ſuch Villains, obſerve if there be any Scratches on 
the outſides of the Hollows of the Teerh (becaute 
the Graver ſometimes ſlips and ſcratches che other 
parts of the Teeth) for then you may conclude him 
countermark'd ; and an Artificial Hollow is much 
blacker than a natural. Take notice alſo of his Up- 
per-Tuſhes; the inſides of which thould be groov'd 
or hollow until the Horſe be ſeven Years old. Ob- 
| ſerve alſo if he have any ſigns of. old Age, tuch as 
the Upper-teeth long, overpaſſing thoſe below, and 
yellow; the lower part of the nether Jaw-bone tharp 
and edged ; the Under-Tuſhes uſed, big, and ſca- 
ly ; if he have theſe Tokens of Age, and yet ap- 
pears marked, it is very probable that he is counter - 

mark d. | 9 l 
[ have heard of filing a Horfes Teeth to make 'em 
ſhort ; but I believe no Man ever made twice tryal 
of it in his Life-time. For if you file the Undet-tecth, 
Which are thoſe at which People look to know tho 
Age, then thoſe above will be obſerv'd to be longer 
than thoſe which have been ſhortned: And if the 
Teeth both above and below be ſhortned, then the 
Jaw-teeth or Grinders being at their full length will 
joyn, and ſo hinder the Upper and Lower-teeth, 
which were ſhortned, from cloſing , which will 
plainly diſcover the Cheat: For the Horſes Mouth 
being ſha, the Foreteeth will be at a great diftance 
from each other. Beſides rhe Horſe would not in a 
C 2 long 
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long time be in a condition to chew his Meat, by 
reaſon of the ſtreſs endured by the filing; neither 
could he draw his Hay or Straw from the Rack, be- 


cauſe of the diſtance between his Lower and Upper- 
teeth. 


Having now explained how a Horſe's Age may be 


| known by his Teeth, I ſhall next give you ſome o- 
ther Rules, tho' not fo certain as the former. 

Some have recourſe to the Joints of the Tail, paſ- 
ſing their Hand along it, to feel for a Knot or Joint 
in the upper-part of it, which cometh forth when 


he is between ten and twelve; a ſecond when he is 


fourteen. - Others thruſt back a Horſe's Under-lip ; 
and fo many Plyes or Folds as they find, ſo many 
Years old they ſay he is. They who are ſatisfied 
with theſe Marks may make uſe of them; for my 
part I efteem them very little. After the Mark i 
gone, I always have recourſe to his Legs, to know 
if they be neat and good; to his Flank, if it be well 
truſs d, and not too full and ſwallow'd up; to his 
Feet; and laſtly, to his Appetite. However, I ſhall 
give you fome other Obſervations to know the Age 
of 4 Horſe that is paſt Mark. 

When the Pitts above the Eyes are extremely hol- 
low, it is for the moſt part a certain Token of old 
Age; although Horſes got by an old Stallion have 
them very deep at four or five Years old, as alſo 
their Eye-lids and Eyes wrinkled and hollow. 

In young Horſes that part of the nether Jaw-bone, 
which is three or four Fingers breadth above the 
Beard is always round, but in old Horſes ſharp and 
edged: So that a Man who is accuſtom'd to it, will, 
before he open a Horſe's Mouth, judge pretty near 
of his Age. This is a good Remark. 
Some will pull the Skin of the nether Jaw-bone or 
Shoulder alittle to them, and if the Skin continue 
long without returning to its place, it is a ſign, ſay 


they, the Horſe is not young; and the longer it is 


11 
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in returning, the older he is. A Man ſhould not 
truſt much to this Obſervation, becauſe the Skin of 
2 lean Horſe, altho' young, will be longer in re- 
turning to its place, than the Skin of an old Horſe 
that is fat and plump. 

Another certain mark of Old Age is when a 
Horſe Seeleth, that is, when upon his Eye-brows 
there groweth about the breadth of a Farthing of 
white Hairs, mixed with thoſe of his natural colour. 


A Horſe never ſeeleth until he be fourteen Years 
old, and always before he be fifteen or ſixteen at far- 


theſt. The light Sorrel and Black do ſooner ſeel 
than any other Colours. 1 | 

Horſe-Courſers commonly pull out thoſe white 
Hairs with Pincers : But if they be fo many that it 
cannot be done without making the Horſe look 
bald and ugly, then they colour their Eye-brows, 
that they may not appear old. 


I ou may judge of his Age allo by looking on 
his Palat, becauſe as he grows old the roof of his 


Mouth grows leaner and drier towards the middle : 
And thoſe ridges which in young Horſes are pretty 
high and plump, diminiſh as they increaſe in Age: So 
chat in very old Horſes the root ot the Mouth is no- 
thing but Skin and Bone. This remark is good, 
eſpecially in Mares, who have ſeldom any Tuſhes 
whereby to know their Age. 1 

Grey Horſes become white, as they grow old, and 
when very aged, are white all over; but this doth 
not conclude, that no Horſes are foaled white; al- 
tho but very rarely. But thofe which are foaled 


grey, are known by their Knees and Hams, which 
continue, for the moſt part, {till of that colour. 


F - 7 
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CHAP. V. 
Of the Eyes. 


— 


T is difficult to perceive Eyes in the Sun- ſhine, 
becauſe in the Sun all Eyes appear to be better 
than really they are: Therefore take the Horſe to a 
ſhade, and place your Hand above his Eye, to keep 
away the too great light, and do not look ftrait up- 
on them, but a little a ſquint or ſlope-ways, and 
then you will perceive them to the very ground or 
bottom. 8 


If you would judge truly of a Horſe's Eye, you 


ſhould firſt view them at Night in the Stable, by the 
light of a ſmall Candle, placing the Eye between 
you and the Candle. But yet I would not adviſe 
you to buy a Horſe barely upon this Obſervation, 
leſt it deceive you. I only mention it as a help, 


that you may diſtinguiſh them with the more eaſe in 


the day-time. 

In the Eye are two things to be confider'd, wiz. 

1. The Chryſtal. 

2. The Bottom or ground of the Eye. 

The Chryſtal is that roundneſs of the Eye, which 
appears at firſt view, being the moſt tranſparent. 
part of it, and ſhould for the clearnefs, reſemble a 


Piece cf Rock-Chryſtal, ſo that one may ſee clearly 
thro it, becauſe if it be obfcure and troubled, ſo 


ckat᷑ you cannot ſee thro it, it is a fign the Eye is 
not good. The Eye ſhould. alſo have no white 


Circle about it, yer there are Hotſes that have this 


Circie, and have alſo very good Eyes, but it were 
rather to be withed they wanted it. 

A reddiſh Chryſtal is a ſign that the Eye is either 
in hamed, or that it is influenced by the Moon. A 
Chry ſtal that is Feuille mort, or of the colour of a 

dead 
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dead Leaf upon the lower part, and troubled * | 
the upper, is an infallible Mark that the Horſe is 

Lunatick, but it continues no longer than while the 
Humour doth actually poſſeſs the Eye. Now you 
may know when that 1s, by the Eye being ſwelled, 


and emitting a great deal of hot Water or Humour. 


This mark of the Eye being of that colour and red- 
diſh, a$ if the Eye were full of bloody Water, is 
one of the moſt certain whereby to know when a 
Horſe is Lunatick; but obſerve, it is only fo when 
the defluxion hath fallen down, and then he ſeeth 
not wich that Eye. Now to know a Lunatick Eye 
when the defluxion is not actually npon it, conſider 
that if onely one of the Eyes be ſubject to it, then it 
will appear leſs than the other, the Chryſtal of it 


will be alſo troubled, and the bottom or ground of 


the Eye black and browniſh. But the Moon in the 
Eyes is better known by a troubled Chryſtal than 
any other Mark whatſoever. Moon blind Eyes are 
commonly worſt in the Wane ; fometimes in the 
Full, and are never to be blooded but in grert ne- 
ceflicy, and then in the Flank. 

The ſecond part of the Eye to be conſider'd is the 


Ground or bottom, which is properly the Punil or 
Apple of the Eye, and ſhould be large and fall. It 


muſt be clearly perceived, that you may certainly 
know if there be any Dragon, which is a white Spat 
in the bottom of the Eye, which makes a Horſe 
blind in that Eye, or will do it in a ſhort time. In 
the beginning it appears no bigger than a grain of 
Miller, but groweth to ſuch a bignefs as to cover 
the whole Apple of the Eye, and is alſo incurable. 

It the whole Botrom or Apple of the Eye be 
white, or of a tranſparent greeniſh white, it is a bad 
Sign, tho' perhaps he is not quite blind with it, but 
as yet ſees a little. But you muſt take notice, that if 
you look to a Horſe's Eyes when oppoſite to a white 
Wall, the reflexion of it will make the Apples of 

C 4 | then. 
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them appear whitiſh, and a little inclining to green, 
altho they be indeed good: When you perceive 
this, you may try if his Eyes have the lame appear- 
ance 1n another place. | | 

If you can perceive above the Bottom or Apple of 


the Eye, as it were two grains of Chimny- ſoot fix d 


to it, it is a ſign the Chryſtal is clear and tranſparent ; 
and if to this, the Bottom of the Eye be without 
Spot or Whiteneſs, then the Eye will be good. 


You are alſo to conſider, if an Eye which is trou- | 


bled and yery brown, be leſs than the other; for if 
it be, it is loſt without recovery; and it is alſo a 
gut hazard that he will loſe the other Eye allo. 

ut you muſt remember that by ſome accident an 
Eye may appear to be leſs than the other, and yet 
no danger of loſing his ſight, neither will it be 


troubled or of a browniſh colour; as when an Eye- 


lid is heal'd up after a Wound, it may be a little 
ſitraiter than before, which will cauſe the body of 
the Eye to ſeem leſs than the other, altho' it be real- 
ly not fo, which oft-times happens. . 

Beware of thoſe little Eyes which are ſunk into 
the Head, and are very black, and try if you can 
22 ſee through the Chryſtal: Then look to the 
bottom of the Eye, and ſee that the Pupil be big 
and large. In all Eyes the ſmall, narrow, and long 
2 run a greater risk of loſing the Sight than any 
other. 


There are more general Obſervations for knowing 


Eyes: For Example ; the Walk or Step of a blind 
Horſe is always uncertain and unequal, not daring 


to ſet down his Feet boldly when he is led in ones 


hand: But if the ſame Horſe be mounted by a vigo- 
rous Horſeman, and the Horſe of himſelf be metled, 
then the fear of the Spurs will make him ride reſo- 
lutely and freely, fo that his blindneſs ſhall hardly be 
perceived. e 9 
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Another Mark whereby a Horſe that is abſolutely 
blind may be known, is that when he hears any 
enter into the Stable, he will prick up his Ears and 
move them backwards and forwards: The reaſon is, 
becauſe a vigorous Horſe having loſt his light, mi- 
{truſts every thing, and is continually in alarm by 
the leaſt noiſe he hears. SE 
The Colours moſt ſubject to bad Eyes are the very 
dark grey, the flea- bitten, the white ſported, and 


colour of a Peach-bloſſom, and alſo the Roan oft- 


times. 5 

When ITorſes have either the true or falſe Strangle, 
or are changing the Fuai-Teerh, or are putting out 
their upper I uſhes, ſome of them have their ſight 
weak and troubled, ſo that a Man would judge 
them blind, and ſometimes they do really become 
ſo. This weakneſs of fight happens oftner in time 


of caſting the Corner-Teeth than any of the reſt. 


Some People will paſs their Hand or Finger before 
1 Horſe's Eyes, or puſh their Finger almoſt into his 
Eye, ang if he move his Eye-lids, or wink and 
ſhut chem, then they eſteem them good, but if he 
keep them {till open, then they fay he is blind. 


Others, if they can fee their own Faces in a Horſe's 


Eye, as in a Looking-glaſs, conclude that the Eye 
is good; but they are all mightily miſtaken : And 
as to the laſt Remark, a bad and troubled Lye will 
2preſent the Face better than a good one. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


4 Continuation of the Knowledge of Faults and I. 


perſectiont in Horſes, aud what is to be obſerved 
when buying them. 


'" A Fter you have conſider'd the Age and Eyes, 
put your Hand between the two Jaw-bones 


near to the Horſe's Throat, to feel if there be a 
good diſtance between them, that ſo he may with 


the more eaſe bring in and place his Head: For 


that diſtance between the Jaw- bones being pretty 


large and hollow, and tapering by degrees from the 


Throat to the Chin, will contribute much to the 
goodneſs of the Mouth. 3 


Next you are to obſerve if chere be any Swelling, 
Hardneß, or moving Kernel between theſe two 
Bones, which if the Horſe be young, is a ſign that 
he hath not yet caſt his Gourme or Strasgli, or at 


leaſt that he hath caſt it but imperfectly. Bur if he 


be more aged, although he have a pretty number of 
chem provided they be no bigger than large Peaſe 
they are of no great Conſequence, becauſe Exercile 


and Sweating will diſcuſs them in a ſhort time. 


However, if the Horſe be paſt ſix Years old, they 


are a little more to be feared, altho they ſhould not 
hinder you from buying the Horſe, if he otherwiſe 


pleafe you. Such moving Kernels may proceed 


jrom a Rheum or Cold, or from a remainder of tlie 


Gourme or Strangle, which may have left theſe 
Swellings in that part, by which Nature diſcharg'd 
ner cir of her Impurities, and through which theſe 
bad Humours did evacuate themſelves, by the negli- 

ice and careleſneis of thoſe Perſons who having 
the charge of ſuch Horſes did not attempt to reſolve 
and diſcuſs theſe Hardneſſes and Swellings. 
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If there be a fixed Kernel, painful and faſtned 
to the Jaw-bones, it is almoſt always a ſign of the 
Glanders, eſpecially the Horſe being paſt ſeven Years 
of Age; but if he be not as yet ſix, then it may be 
only the Serangle, eſpecially if he have a Cough 


with it; for commonly a Cough is only an effect 


of the Strangle. However, if there be the leaſt ap- 
pearance of the Glanders, I would not adviſe you 
to meddle with him, becauſe it is a Diſeaſe which 
is very rarely cured, whatever great Secrets ſo muny 
printed Books do promiſe for it. A Rheum or Cold 
may be alſo the cauſes of a Kernel fix d to the Jaw- 
bone, after the ſame manner as thoſe which pro- 
ceed from the Glanders, but then it may be difcuſs'd 
by a due application; yet if neglected, it for the 
moſt part turns to a Glander. | ; 

Some Horſes have big and fixed Hardneiles, which 
are faſten d commonly on the inſide of one of the 


Jaw-bones, and are no token at all of the Glanders : 
| Theſe are Excreſcences or Figs, which are of no 


Conſequence, and are removed firſt with the Inci- 
ſion-knite, and then the roots of them are eaten 


away with Powders ; but the neareſt Method of 


taking them away, is by tying them herd about the 
Roots in the decreaſe of the Moon, with a thread 
of crimſon Silk, and then anointing them every day 
with the Juice of Purſlain. Theſe Figs are not dan- 
gerous, nor any fign at all of the Horſe's having 

the Glanders. y 
When you perceive a Horſe to have any kind of 
Kernels between his Jaw-bones, whether fixed or 
loofe, you muſt with your Hand ſtop his Noftrils, 
to ſee if being a pretty while without breathing 
through them, he will force himſelf to ſnear 
when you let him go, which if he do, you muſt ob- 
ſerve if the Noftrils run, and if he throw out of 
them a Matter ſomewhat reſembling the glair or 
Whites of Eggs, which if it be but in a ſmall quan- 
tity 
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I 
tity is not to be regarded; but if it be in great a- 


bundance, and of an Impoſthumous conſiſtence, 


then it is to be feared, eſpecially if it be viſcons, 
and cleaveth tothe inſide of his Noftrils, into which 
you are alſo to look, if the ſharpneſs of the Humour 
Fach as 45 occaſioned any Ulcer, which is a certain 


token of its great malignity, not only becauſe it m 


be juſtly ſuſpected to be the Glanders, but it is alſo 


dangerous for the infecting other Horſes. And if 
the Horſe have attained to eight Years, you are not 
to venture upon him, even altho* that groſs and 
viſcous Humour ſhould have only proceeded from a 
Rheum. As alſo if you perceive a fixed Kernel, 
which the Horſe cannot ſuffer you to handle, be- 
cauſe of the great pain he endures by it, or that he 
cCaſts only at one Noſtril; or likewiſe if the Kernel 
be very hard, though not painful; or if he do not 


Cough with it, although he be under fix Tears old. 


I think in all theſe caſes you may conclude with a 
great deal of reaſon that it is the Glanders. 
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CHAP. VII. 
I lor to know when a Horſes Legs are good. 


Aving before treated of the Shoulders in the ſe- 
cond Chapter, I ſhall next conſider the Legs, 
which are the Pillars by which this Edifice is ſup- 
porred. TY oy Ol : 
The Fore-Legs are ſubje& to many Infirmities, 


they are the Parts which ſuffer moſt, and are alſo 


commonly the ſmalleſt and weakeſt. 3 
The firſt mark I ſhall give you of bad Legs, that 
15, Whichare uſed and ſpoiled, is, if they appear 
altogether ſtrait, or as they were all of one Piece. 
A Horſe is ſaid to be ſtrait upon his Members, when 
tom the Rnee to che fore- part of the Coronet, the 
knees, 
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Knees, Shank, and Coronet deſcend in a ſtrait or 
Plum-line, and that the Paſtern- joint appears more, 
or at leaſt as much advanced as the reſt of the Leg. 
Such Legs are like thoſe of a Goat, and make a 
Horſe apt to ſtumble and fall ; and in time, the 
Paſtern is thruſt quite forwards out of its place, and 
the Horſe becomes Lame. 

That a Leg may be ſaid to be right planted or 
ſituate, the Paſtern ſhould be placed about two Fin- 
gers breadth more backwards than the Coronet, 
that is, if you ſtretch a Thread or Line between the 
top of the Knee and the fore- part of the Coronet of 


the Hoof, the fore- part of the Paſtern ſhould be di- 


ſtant from that Thread about the breadth of two 
Fingers, more or leſs according to the ſize of the 


Horſe ; whereas in a Horſe that is ſtrait upon his 


Members, the fore-part of his Paſtern will be as far 
advanced as the Thread or Line. 

Horſes which are ſtrait upon their Members are 
quite contrary to thoſe that are long- jointed, that is, 
whoſe Paſterns are ſo long and flexible, that the 
Horſe in walking almoſt touches the Ground with 
them. This is a greater Imperfection than the for- 
mer, for to them there may be ſome remedy uſed, 
but for this there can be none. Belides, it is a token 
of little or no ſtrength, and ſuch Horſes are not fit 
for any kind of toil or fatigue. 

Some Horſes, altho they be long jointed, yet do 
not bend their Paſterns in walking, and may prove 
ſerviceable. There are Engliſh Horſes 1 ſtrong 
Reins, who altho' their Paſtern- joints are ſomewhar 


long, yet if they are not too flexible, ſuch Horſes 


will gallop and run with a great deal more eaſe to 
his Rider, than if he were very ſhort jointed: And 
theſe are the only Horſes for Perſons of Quality 
who have wherewithal to ſeek after their eaſe and 
agreeableneſs in a Horſe. Such Horſes may be 


Compared to Coaches with Springs, which render 


them 
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them infinitely more eaſie than thoſe without 

This Imperfection of bending too much the Pa- 
ſtern- joint, ſhould be as carefully taken notice of in 
the Hind-Legs as in the Fore: And there are alſo 
ſome Horſes which bend too much only in the 
Hind-Paſterns, and not in thoſe before, which is a | 
token that they have a very weak . Hind-Quarter, 
and is a great Imperfection, whatever kind of Ser- 
vice they may be deſigned for: And if they have 


cee? 


Wind-galls, they are more dangerous behind than | 
if they were before. Neither will they be proper 


for the Coach, becauſe they will not endure pulling 
back, or ſtaying the Coach upon any deſcent. 
Obſerve therefore narrowly , that the Paſtern- 
joints be neither too ſtiff nor too ſmall, nor upon 
the contrary too plying and flexible. For the know- 
ledge of all I have ſaid concerning a Horle being 
{trait upon his Members, depends abſolutely upon 
the exact obſervation of the Paſtern-Joints. _ 
Thoſe Horſes which are ſhort-legg'd, or ſhort- ' 
jointed, are ſubje& to become ſtrait upon their 
Members, eſpecially, if, in Shooing, their Heels are 
left too high. Care therefore muſt be taken to keep 
the Heels of ſuch Horſes very low, by frequent pa- 
ring them. 
Paſtern Crowned. 
The Paſtern- joint is alſo ſometimes Crowned, as 
we ſay, that is, when without being galled or hurt, 
there is a Swelling goes round it beneath the Skin, 
in form of a Circle, and about half the breadth of 
ones Finger. It proceeds from a Humour gathered 
there through much Travel, and ſhews that the 
Horſe's Legs have been too much uſed. 
I ſhall only add, that Horſes which have thick, 
ſtiff, and ſhort Joints, that is no ways plying or 
flexible, are unfit for che Manager : For glib and 
flexible Joints, if chey be nor too long, are one of 
the 
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the chief qualities required in a fine and delicate 
Horſe of Manage. 


Legs Arched. 

The next Imperfection of the Legs is, when they 
are Arched, which is, when the Horſe being in his 
natural ſituation hath his Knees bent forward, and 
his whole Leg frameth a kind of Arch or Bow. It 
proceedeth from exceſſive labour, which hath cau- 


led the Nerves or Back- ſinews to ſhrink up, ſo that 
the Legs remain arched, and tremble beneath them 
when they are made to ſtop, after they have been 
rid a little. Such Horſes are not abſolutely uſe- 


leſs, becauſe they may work notwithſtanding of 
it. Spaniſþ Horſes are for the moſt part arched in 


their 2 as they are brought old from Spain, be- 


cauſe they always Fetter them in the Stable. So 
likewiſe in Barbary, they never make uſe of a Hal- 


ter about the Head or Neck, in the Stable or at 


Graſs, but Shackle their Legs, and faſten them to 
Stakes placed in the Ground. 1 

Some Horſes are foaled with arched Legs, and 
are not much the worſe for Service. But I would 
not buy a Horſe with this Imperfection but at an 
eaſic rate, and unle{sI were ſure that his Legs were 
ſo naturally, and not occaſioned by Labour or Fa- 
rigue. 
Having obſerved the three preceding Imperfecti- 
ons; Vit. er a Horle be ſtrait upon his Mem- 
bers, long-joinked, or have arched Legs, you mult 
next paſs your Hand along along the Back-ſinew of 
the Fore-leg, from the very bending of the Knee to 
the Paſtern- joint, and you ſhall obſerve if the Si- 


new be large, firm, and at a good diſtance from the 


Shank-bone (the broadeſt and flatteſt Legs being 
beſt) and that there be no hardneſs to " — 
Hand, nor no movcable Jelly to flip between your 
Fingers. There are ſome Horſes, who although they 
have the Back- new of their Fore- legs ſomewhat ſe- 


parate 
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parate from the Bone, yet their Sinews are fo ſmall 
and ſo little detached, that with ſmall labour their 
Legs will become round, and are called Ox Legs. 

You are next to obſerve if the Back- ſinew doth 
not quite fail, as it were, juſt beneath the Ply or 
Bending of the Knee. For although it ſhould not 
be ſo big there as in the middle of the Shank ; yet 


in ſome Horſes it diminiſhes fo extraordinarily, that 
in that place it is no bigger than ones Thumb, or is 
ſo fixed to the Bone that it but very little appears. 


This much weakens the ſtrength of a Leg, though 

few People take notice of it; and ſuch Horſes are 

for the moſt part ſubje& to ſtumble, or at leaft to 

trip and ſtrike with their Toes againſt the Stones. 
Wind-Galls. 


Upon the ſides of the Paſtern-joints, there come 
ſmall Swellings full of Water, called /ind-Galli, ea- 


ſily perceived by the Eye, which ſhew that his Legs 


have been too much uſed, but are not prejudicial 


unleſs they be hard and painful, which will in a 
ſhort time lame the Horſe. Small Wind-Galls do of- 
ten come to Horſes upon a Journey, and go away a- 
gain with a little Reſt. ; 
Splint. „ 

Turning your Hand, feel along the fore- part of the 
Shank-bone, from the Knee downward, to ſind if 
there be any Splint; which is a callous Excreſcence 
or kind of Griſtle, adhering to the Shank- bone, and 
cometh commonly upon the inſide: But if there 
be one oppoſite to it on the outſide, then it is call d 
a pegg d or pinn d 2 becauſe it does as it were 
pierce the Shank- bone, and is very dangerous. 

Thoſe ſimple Splints which are only faſtned to the 
Bone at a pretty diſtance from the Knee, and with- 
out touching the Back- ſinew, are not very dange- 
tous: But thoſe that touch the Back- ſine w, makes 
the Horſe in a ſhort time to halt. 
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Every Saddle-horſe which hath a Splint ſhould bz 
leſs valu'd than if he wanted it; and fo proportio- 
nably if he have two. In Coach-horſes the Imper- 
fection is not ſo conſiderable. Some deny that 4 
Splint mounts upwards, but that it only dilates and 


extends it ſelf to the very Knee. But what way 
ſoever it cometh thither, it is certain that a Splint 


joining to the Knee always lames the Horſe. 
Horſes have in the ſame place where the Splints 
come, that which we call Fuzies, which are two 


plints joined by the ends, one above the other, and 


are more dangerous than a ſimple Splint; and there- 
fore I would never buy a Horle which had them. 
15 | Oſjelets. | | 
There are ſome Horſes which have lictle Pones or 
hard Excreſcencies inthe Knees, call'd in French Of/.- 
lets; which is an Imperfection not very common, 


and the harder to be dilcoyer'd, becauſe they appear 


to be of the ſame Subſtance with the reſt of the Knee. 
It is a kind of large Splint juſt upon the Knee, 
which deſcends about the breadth of two Tingers 
lower on the inſide of the Shank-bone than on the 
outſide. Some Horſes have two of them, one up- 
on each Fore-leg. If a Horſe have any ot thete Im- 
perfections {excepting the ſimple Splint, wiz. the 
pegg d Splint, the Solint joyning to the Knee, or 


Back- ſinew, the Fuxie, and the Ofelet, he is worta 


little or nothing. 
35 N alleud e. | 

There cometh in the bending of the & nee 2 Cre- 
vice or Chop, called a Millendey : It is fornecimes fo 
painful as to make a Horſe halt. Every 10rie wir 
a Mallender ſhould be the leſs eſteemed for ic ; for as 


he grows old, the pain will increate ſo as to make 


him halt at firſt going our of the Stable. 
Form. 
lowthe Paſtern-jcinr, and in the very Paftern, 
you mull fee! if there be not that which is called in 
D French 
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French a Forme, which is a Swelling in the very Sub- 
ſtance of the Paſtern, and not in the Skin. They 
come as well in the Hind-legs as in the Fore; and 
although it be an Imperfection not very common, 


tis dangerous, and no other Remedy but firing and 


taking out the Sole; and the Fire alſo cannot be 


applied to that place without great difficulty and 


danger. There are ſome Swellings and Hardneſſes 
which are only fix'd upon the Skin, and are not 
what we call Formes, but are either a Button of the 


Farcy, or ſome other kind of Swelling not very ma- 


terial, being not all fix'd to the Subſtance of the 


Paſtern. 


Crown-Scab, 


The Crown-Scab is a kind of itching Scurf upon 


the Coronet of the Hoof. It is of two kinds, a 


Moift and a Dry. They make the Hair to ſtare, 
and the Coronet to ſwell, It is as troubleſome an 
Infirmity as a Horſe can have, and they rarely re- 


Cover. | 
Cloſed behind. 


I ſhall next diſcover unto you the Imperfections 


incident to the Hind-quarters. The firſt is when a 
Horſe is too much cloſed behind ; that is, when the 
Hams are nearer to each other than the Feet, eſpe- 
cially the Points of the Hams, called the Hocks, and 


the diſtance enlarges {till towards the Feet. Such 


Bow-legg'd Horſes are many times good ; yet they 
have commonly a weak Hind-hand, and in great 


Deſcents are apt to ſtrike their Hams againſt one a- 


nother. Yet it is better to have the Hams bowed 
inwards than outwards, which is a ſign of Weak- 


neſs; and Amblers are more ſubje& to it than 


Others. 
The Ham ſhould be large and full, nervous and 
dry; thoſe which are charged with Fleſh, or ground- 


ed, will be ſubject to thoſe Imperfections I am about 


to explain. 
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Cape ] ef. 


You are firſt to obſerve the tip or point of the He, 


if there be a Capelet upon it; which may be known 


by the Tip of the Hock being moveable, and more 
{ſwelled than ordinary. When it is ſmall it does no 
great prejudice, but if it ſhould grow large, it will 
be painful, and make a Horſe loſe his Belly. 

| Veſſugon. 

| You are next to conſider if he have a Vin, 
which is a kind of Wind-gall or Swelling, about the 
bigneſs of half an Apple, leſs or more, compos d of 
a {oft and ſponzeous Fleſh, growing between the 


Fleſh and Skin, and ſituate in the Hollow next to the 


Hock, and beneath the big Sinew, a little above the 
Capelet, and bending of the Ham, and which ap- 
pears but very little, except when the Horſe is reſt- 
ing equally upon both his Hind-legs ; becauſe when 
he bendeth his Ham it doth not appear at all, nei- 
ther doth it often make a Horſe halt. It comes 
upon both ſides the Ham, and ſomerim2s on one 
only, and is ſituate a little above the Numb. 29. in 
the Figure of the firſt Plate. Thoſe that are ſituate 
lower are not dangerous, and in young Horſes may 
be diſcuſſed by moderate Exercile. 
| Cars. ? 1 

There cometh upon the backſide of the Ham, 
below the Capele:, and a little inclining towards the 
inſide, a Swelling, which is called the Curb, which 
makes the Horſe frequently to halt, and is incu- 

rable. ED 
5 Variſſe. 3 
Upon the inſide of the Ham, a little diſtant from 
the Curb, but about the ſame height, there is a Bone 
ſomewhat high and elevate; and that part of the 
Ham which is below that Bone ſwellech by a degcrg- 
ing of the great Vein, and is called a Yariſſe, which 
doth not make a Horſe to halt, bur only fometimes 
ſpoils his Sale by growing exceſſively large. e 
2 1 
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and Reft (eſpecially if the Part be daily bathed 

with Spirit of Wine) will ſo reſtrid it, as to be im- 
perceptible for the time. 

Spain. 

Below the Curb and FVariſſe, but more upon the in- 


ſide, beneath the bending of the Ham, do the Spa- 
Din come, which are marked 31. in the Figure of 


the firſt Plate, which are very troubleſom, and do 
commonly at laſt lame the Horſe. They are of 
two kinds, vic. the Ox Spawin, and the Dry Spavin. 
The Ox Spavin is a callous and griſly Swelling, hard 
as à Bone, and ſo painful that it makes a Horſe loſe 
his Belly. Some Horſes halt with them at the firſt 
coming out of the Stable only, when the Spavins 


are but young: And J have ſeen Horſes with large 


and ſmall Ox Spavint, which yet did not loſe their 
Flanks with them, but trotted very equally, and 


were ſold at the ſame Rates as if they had wanted 
theſe Spavins, becauſe no body obſerved them; for 
when hb 
Bone. Many half-skill'd People fay, that ſuch 
Swellings are not Spavins, but the real Bones of the 
Legs, which grow bigger in ſome Horſes than in o- 


ey were handled they felt as hard as the 


thers. When Ox Spavins do firſt ſeize upon Horſes, 


they are the more difficult to be obſerved, becauſe. 
they do not riſe much above the Subſtance of the 
Legs; but yet at their firſt piercing they commonly 


make a Horſe halt, and afterwards the Swelling 
| 22 bigger, the Horſe halts no more with it: 
But ſince they rarely come equally in both the Hams, 
the one Ham is eaſily perceived to be bigger than the 


other, which you may better diſcern, placing your 


ſelf before the Horſe, a little towards one of the 
Shoulders, than if you were juſt behind him: For a 


Spadin in its Infancy is larger towards the Ply and 
Baending of the Ham, than behind it; and by de- 
prov: it will fo encreaſe, that it will at laſt quite 


ame the Horſe. 
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The ſecond kind is the Dry Spavin, which is per- 


ceived by the moſt unskilful: For when a Horſe in 


walking raiſes with a Twitch one of his Hind-legs 
higher than the other, he is then ſaid to have this 
kind of Spavin, and will have it many times in 


both Hind-legs. Horſes that have this Infirmity 


do not always twitch up their Legs, but only when 
they firſt come out of the Stable, before their Legs 
are ſuppled with walking. They often degenerate 
into Ox Spavins; and there is no Remedy but to apply 
the Fire, and even that does not always cure em. 
Fardor. WS 

If upon the outſide of the Ham, below the 7:/- 
gon, there be a Swelling as hard as a Spavin, mount- 
ing almoſt as high as the part where the Veſſigon 
cometh, it is called a Fardon, and is as much or 
more to be feared than the Spawia. It is not very 


common, therefore few People know it, aitho' it 
be as painful as the Spvin, and makes a Horſe to 
halt. There is no Remedy but Firing, which does 


not always ſucceed. It is marked 32 in the Plate. 

If upon the Fore- ſine w of the Leg, between the 
Spa vin on the inſide, and the Fardon without, there 
be as it were a Circle which joineth them, and in- 
vironeth the Nerve of the Inſtep, the Horle is ſpoilt 
and ruin d paſt recovery. 
| | | | Fe lender. 

In the Ply of the Ham, there are fometimes 
Chops and Crevices which retemble the Allen ler in 
the Fore-legs, and are called the Sclender. 

You are allo to obſerve if the Ply or Bending of 
the Ham be ſwelled, unleſs it proceed from ſome 


Accident, as caſting with the Halter, being intang- 


led with the croſs hanging Bar, or fuch like; ih 
which Caſes there is not much to be feared. £524". s 
and Fardons, when they are hereditary, are incart- 
ble. They are more to be feared in young itocles 
Wan in old, becauſe in young Horſes, Exercile and 

D 3 Labour 
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Labour makes them increaſe ; but in thoſe which 
are paſt ſeven or eight Years, when the Spavin is 


not very large, and provided they do not mean or 


halt with it, and have alſo a good Body and full 
Flank ; in theſe, I fay, it is not ſo much to be fear- 
ed as in young; however in either it at laſt ſpoils 
and ruins the Horſe. ; 
I come now to ſpeak of the Infirmities of the 
Hindlegs, from the Ham downwards. 
| - Rats-Talls. 

There come upon the Back-ſinews Rats-Tails ; 
they are known by the part being without Hair, 
from two or three Fingers breadth below the Ham 


to the very Paſtern-joint, and are ſometimes dry, 


and ſometimes moiſt, but always accompanied with 
Cruſts and hard Calloſities, more elevate than the 


reſt of the Leg. When they are moiſt they ſend 
forth a ſharp Humour. There are ſome Horſes which 


have them only in their Fore-legs, but this is very 
rare. | 5 
Coach-Horſes of a large ſize, who have their 


Legs charged with Fleſh, Hair, and full of bad -Hu- 


mours, are moſt ſubje&t to this and the follow- 

ing Infirmities, which ſeldom happen to Horſes of a 

middle-ſize. ; : 
There are a kind of Warts or Leek-heads, which 


come about the Paſterns and Paſtern-joints. They 


are higher than the Skin about half the thickneſs of 
ones Finger, throw out filthy ſtinking Stuff, ſpoil 


the Leg, and are very troubleſome to cure. Thoſe 


which come in the Paſterns are hid beneath the long 
Hair of the Fetlocks, and are ſome of them ſo very 


malign, that they make the Hair fall all around 


them, and they themſelves grow up like Wallnuts. 
There are others again more flat, and not ſo much 
raiſed above the Skin, but are more dangerous than 
thoſe which are biggeſt and moſt elevate; they are 
eaſily diſcovered, being a great many mattering _ 
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of Warts touching one another, and are without 
Hair: They, for the moſt part, ſend forth Matter, 


but may be dried up for a Seaſon. 


Figs. | 
There come Ws the Soles mattering kind 
of Warts, or rather Figs upon the Fruſh, and are 


in a manner detached from it, and appear diſtinctly 
upon the middle of the Fruſh towards the Heel, and 


commonly exceed the ordinary height of the Fruſh. 


And ſometimes they grow upon the ſides of the 


Fruſh, and beneath the Sole of the Foot; and when 
they are conſiderably raiſed above the Fruſh, ſo that 
they touch the Ground as the Horſe is riding, they 
then cauſe him to halt. 

A Man may know when a Horſe hath been cured 
of Figs, becauſe that Foot will be larger than che 


reſt, altho' the Horſe be well recover d and render 
good Service. f 


Rib d-Hee!s. | 

Traverſe-Mules or Rib d-Heels, are Chops and Clefts 
which ſurround the back parts of the Paſtern-joints 
where they ply and bend. This is more painful 
than the preceding, becauſe theſe Chinks, as a Horſe 
is riding, ſhut and open, which makes them ve 
painful. This Infirmity ſhould not hinder a Man 
from buying a Horſe, it the Legs be not gorged and 


{welled, becauſe they may be dried up, tho' with 


ſome difficulty, by reaſon of the motion made by 
the Paſtern-joint. | 
; Waters. 


The Hind-legs are ſubje& to a white, ſharp, and 


_ corrupt Humour or Waters, which come very rarely 


in the Fore- legs, and are known by ſearching the 
Paſterns, if you find a Moiſtneſs beneath the Hair, 
which is extremely ſtinking, and groweth all round 
the Paſtern and Paſtern-joint, and ſometimes almoit 
up to the very Ham. They many times cauſe the Pa- 


ſterns to ſwell, keep the Legs ſtiff, make the Horſe lean, 
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the Leg ſhrinks up, and the older he grows, it will be 
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and ſeparate the Fleſh from the Coronet near to the 
Heels. They are eaſily ſtopt at firſt ; but when 
they have continued a long time, People are de- 


ceived when they think to diſcuſs them, though _ 


they may be dried up for a certain time, but they 
return again. 


However I would not ſcruple to buy a young 


Horſe with ſome of theſe Humour, or Waters in his 
Paſterns, provided his Hams be dry, and that his 
Legs be not gorged. And although he have much 


Hair on his Legs, if they be broad, nervous, and 


diſcharged of Fleſh, he will not be ſubject to theſe 


Infirmities, provided they be kept clean. But if his 


Legs be charged with Fleſh, or have a full and fleſhy 
Ham, you ſhall never find any ſatisfaction in him. 
If you undertake the Cure of theſe Infirmities in 
Winter and cold Weather, they will give you a great 
deal of trouble: But in Summer-time the Whirg 
Chærg in the ſecond Part of this Book will pro- 


duce ſuch Effects as you dare hardly wiſh for. See 


the ſecond Part. Sh 
You are alſo to obſerve it his Paſtern-joints are 


not ſwelled or have Crown-Scabs; and if when he is 


ſtanding ſtill his Paſtern- joint be not lodged more to 
one fide than the other ; or if it bend too much 
forwards; or if he carry it ſo low that it miſhapeth 
his Leg. Now ſome Horſes have this Weakneſs in 
— Hind-legs, when they have it not in their 
ore. 
Obſerve alſo if he hath a Wind-gall that hath a- 


ny coherence with the Nerves, it being one of 


the greateſt Infirmities a Horſe can have, al- 


ways laming the Horſe, and there is no Remedy but 


Firing. 
L:jtly, you ſhall confider if the Horſe tread only 

upon bis Hind- toes, which you may know by the 

Inde being worn in that part: The Back-ſinew of 


{till 
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fill the worſe. But this may be remedied by me- 
thodical Shooing when the Horſe is young. 


—— — 


— — 


CH Ap. VIII. 
How to know a Horſe s Feet. 


HE Foot being a part of the Body which ſuf- 
fers moſt: If a Horſe have but one bad Foct, 


he is fit for nothing but the Plow, or ſuch Countries 


which are free of Stones. 

A Man muſt know Horſes very well to be able 
to judge exactly of ſome ſorts of Feet. Fer ſome 
will appear to be weak which are really good, and 
the little Horn they have is tough, ſolid, and capa- 


ble to ſerve: Others again appear good, which are 


pained for being too fat and full of Fleſh : The 
ſureſt way then is to take them of a good ſhape, 


and if they prove good, they may be eaſily kept ſo; 


or if bad, may be recovered by the right method of 


Shooing. 


Let us begin with the Hof, which ſhould be of a 


form very near round, and not longiſh, eſpecially 


toward the Heel, forlong Feet are worth nothing : 


The Horn ſhould be tough and ſolid, high, ſmooth, 


of a dark colour, and without any Cireles. Brittle 
Hoots may be known by many pieces being broken 


from the Horn around his Foot. A Man may alfo 


know a bad Hoof by lifting up the Foot, and con- 
ſidering if it have a Shoe forged expreſly for it, 
and if 1t be pierced extraordinarily, and the holes cf 
it placed in ſuch parts where it is not uſual, ſeeing 
he had not Horn enough to take hold by in thoſe 
parts where commonly the Nails are driven. So Nails 
are never driven near to the Heels of the Fore-feet, 
but when the Toe is ſo much ſplit and broke that 
they can place none in it. 

If 
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Tf the Foot be circled, altho' it do not make a 
Horſe to halt or mean his Foot, yet it is a ſign that 
the Hoof is altered, or the Horn nought ; therefore 
other Circumſtances muſt be confidered ; as firſt, if 
the Horn be thick, becauſe Horſes with a thin Horn 
are ſaid to have fat Feet, and cannot be known but 
by ſeeing the Foot pared. Such thin-hoof d Horſes 
halt and mean their Feet along time after they are 
ſhooed, before they recover ſtrength in them, ſo 


that a Man is neceſſitated to let them reſt ſome 


days after they are ſhod, before he can make uſe of 
them. | 
To know when Feet are fat, is one of the moſt 


_ difficule things in the knowledge of Horſes, their 


ſhape being as beautiful as that of an other Foot, 
and the Horn maketh the beſt appearance in the 


World, only that the Hoof is ſomewhat larger than 


the ſize of the Horſe will allow of. 
You are alſo to conſider if the Horſe have not 2 
kind of clift in his Foot called a Falſe Quarter, which 


is occaſioned by the Horle's caſting his Quarter and 


getting a new one; for then the Horn beginning to 
grow, 1s uneven and ugly, and bigger and ſofter 
than the reſt of the Hoof. If the clift be conſide- 
rable, and take up a quarter part of the Hoof, it 
| ſhould keep a Man from buying the Horſe. 
There are Horſes which have Over-reaches or 
Calkin-treads upon the Coronet, which become 
hollow and grooved in curing, but then the hollow of 


the tread deſcends proportionably as the Hoof grows, 


and is viſible m_ it: It doth little or no prejudice 
tothe Horſe if there remain no ſwelling upon the 
Coronet. 5 
There are ſome Clifts very dangerous; for when 
Farriers have ſometimes fired the Coronet, and burnt 
down a little upon the top of the Horn, it cauſes a 
clift or groove along the Hoof, which renders it 
ugly and hard as long as his Hoof laſts, and com- 
| | | © monly 
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monly ftraitens and dries up the Hoof in that part. 
However, it is not at all dangerous to apply Rays 
of Fire upon the Hoof, provided you do not burn 
the Coronet ; nay, it is very profitable upon many 
occaſions to perform it ; for example, when a Heel 
or Quarter is ſo ſtraitned, that ir preſſes the little 
Foot or Coffin-Bone, a Man may in that cafe, in- 
ſtead of grooving the Hoof with a Drawing-Iron, 
apply the Rays of Fire after the manner I have 
taught you in the. Second Part. Therefore when 
People ſee a Foot thus fired, they ſhould not be 
much ſtartled at it, but only conclude that it hath 
been ftraitned, and that thoſe Rays of Fire have 
been applied to inlarge it. 

You muſt now lift up the Foot, the Heel of which 
ſhould be pretty high, broad, large, and open, that 
is, without being Hoof-bound, which is to have it 
too narrow and ſtrait. You fhall alſo conſider if 
the Frog or Fruſh be proportionable to the Foot, 


and that it be not too little and dry, nor too large 


and fat. Thoſe which are little, and too much 


dried up, fall ro the ſhare of Hoof-bound or Nar- 
 row-heel'd Horſes, becauſe the Heel's becoming 
_ ſtrait, hinder the Fruſh from being nouriſhed as it 


ought. When the Fruſh is too large and fat, it is 
higher than the Sole at the Heels, and is always 2 
token of a very bad Foot. 5 
The moſt part of Horſes which have low Heels, 
have large and fat Fruſhes, ſo that they cannot walk 
but they touch the Ground, and ſometimes halt, 


which ſhould be well conſider d, becauſe moſt Peo- 


ple, who underſtand Shooing, take down their 
Horſes Heels to preſerve the Back- ſinews of their 


Legs: The Ignorant ſeeing a Heel cut and taken 


down in that faſhion, boldly pronounce that a 
Horſe hath none; but in that caſe you are to ob- 
ſerve the Fruſh, which being but of a middle ſe, 
the Horſe can ſcarcely be too low heel d. You may 

| know 
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know by the circumference of the Hoof, if the Heels 
are low, after a very little experience. 

You ſhall in the next place, keeping the Horſe's 
Foot ſtill up, conſider if the Sole be ſtrong, and the 
whole Foot hollow, and at a pretty diſtance from 
the Shoe, whereas ſome Feet are ſhaped like the 
back part of an Oyiter-ſhell, and the Sole is higher 
than the Hoof, ſo that the whole Foot is quite fill'd 
up on the lower part, they are then called Crowne d- 
Soles; and alcho' fuch Feet have for the moſt part 


their Heels low, yet are they ſtraitned and narrow 


towards the Shoe, and become in a little time ablo- 


lutely uſeleſs, unleſs it be for the Plow. Not u. 


that by methodical Shooing, care and time, ſucn 
Crowned-Soles may in ſome meaſure be rectit , 
if the Heels be only ſtraitned near the Shoe, d 


have not their Fruſhes over large, and their s 
too low: For theſe laſt there is no poſſibility -. - <- 


cover them. | | 
There are other kind of Feet wiich PP Ul 
Meal, becauſe altho their Heels be indiff 1, 
yet they are but chin, that is, that ar f 
the Fruſh, betwixt it and the upper par of,” 
they have but a ſmall chickneſs ; ann e 
have the inward part of the Foot, tha: vie 
hollow, yet they have ſo little ſtren ir 
Feet that they eaſily halt, and are alſo ſuc it 


their Feet upon hard ways, the pain where f Bh 


them lame. Theſe kind of Horſes are very n 


upon their Litter, that is, People are obiiged to let 
* ſtand ſoft, and give them but very mudcrate 
— 


| Hoof-bindin g is known, when the Heels do not 


take a right tour or compals, but ſtraicen towards 
the clift of the Fruſh, ſo that upon each ſide of the 


ſaid clift, there is not above a Finger- breadth of di- | 
ſtance, and that the whole Heel is little more than 


two Fingers broad. Whereas a Horſe ſhould always 
have 
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e about four at the Heel, little more or leis ac- 
—— to the ſize and bigneſs of the Pot. 

There are Narrow-heel'd Horſes which have 
high Heels, but ſo weak, that by preſſing the two 
ſides of the Heel one againſt the other, they yield 
and move, which is a token of tenderneſs in the 
Foot; and alcho' the Horſe were not Hoot-bound, 
yet ſuch yielding Heels are always weak. 

Some narrow-heel'd Horſes have not nigh Heels, 
but on the contrary very low ; but then that part of 
the Hoof next to the Heel, and which reſts upon 
the Shoe, is much more ſtraitned than that which is 
next to the Coronet, and it is that which Hoot- 
bindeth a Horſe : Now for theſe laſt, the Panton, or 
Pantable Shoes have a very good effect. 

There are Horſes which have the back-part of their 
Paſterns next to the Heels, as if they were pointed, 
and by that means have their Feettoo long, becauſe 
they exceed the ordinary roundneſs, and extend too 
much backward : Commonly fuch Hories have 
very bad Feet, and are for the moſt part Hoof- 


bound. 


Beſides this fault in ſmall fized Horſes of being 
Hoof-bound, they are alſo ſubject to have one of 
the ſides of their Heels higher by an Inch than 
the other. This is a fault, tho' not ſo bad as Hocf- 


binding, becauſe Hoof-binding doth for the moſt 


part make a Horſe to halt, and is alſo a ſign of 
great drineſs in the Foot; whereas this proceeds 
partly from the drineſs of the Foot ; and ſometimes 
from bad Shooing : and the Method to prevent it, i; 
to ſhoe and pare the Feet cvery Month, that fo 
you may keep them from taking that bad ſhape. 
Small ſized Horſes with narrow Heels, which never 
moilten their Feet in wet Ground, ace moſt fubje& 
to this Infirmity. 


Hoof. bound Horſes are alſo ſubiact to have gerne; 


or Clifts in their Quarters; the drincls of the Foo: 
| is 
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is the internal cauſe of both. The external cauſe J 


the Horſe's riding upon hard Ground. It is eaſily 
perceived by their not ſetting their Feet firm upon 


the Ground in walking. Hoots round and ſolid are 


ſeldom troubled with them. 


They are known by looking to the Quarters of 


the Hoofs upon the inſide, which will be cloven 


from the Coronet to the very Shoe, quite thorow 


the Horn, and ſuch Quarters are commonly ftraitned ; 


Some of theſe Clifts do not aſcend ſo high as the 


Coronet, and are therefore leſs dangerous ; and 


altho they may be recovered, yet it is an Imper- 


fection, eſpecially in fat Feet, which have a thin 


Horn, where oft-times ſuch Clifts occaſion ſcratches 


upon the Coronet. Horſes that have the Seymes 
cannot work but in very 
the Street, or hard Ground, the Blood frequently 


comes out of the Clefts. Cloven Quarters are al- 


ways a token of a dried Foot and bad temperature. 
Sometimes the Horn of the Hind- Feet cleaveth juft 
in the very middle of the fore-part of the Hoof 


from the Coronet to the Shoe; they are called Ox- 
feet: They are not common, but very troubleſome, 


and oft-times make a Horſe halt. 

There is another Imperfection called in French 
Crapaudine or Tread upon the Coronet, and is a 
kind of Ulcer upon the Coronet, from whence 
there iſſueth a filthy Matter, which by its ſharpneſs 
drieth up the Horn beneath the part where the 
Tread is made, in which there is made a kind of 
hollow or groove down to the very Shoe, and it 
would ſeem that the Horn ſhrinks in that part, by 
reaſon of that Humour, which inſtead of moiſtning 
it as it ought, changeth its Nature by the corruption 
it receiveth from the wound made by this Tread. 

It is a great Imperfection to have Feet too large 
or fat, or to have them too little. Such Horſes as 
have them too large, are for the moſt part very 


bea, 


ſoft Ground; for upon 
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and apt to ſtumble, eſpecially if with ſuch 
Rader "oa weak Legs, and too long Paſterns. 
And on the other hand too ſmall Feet, are much to 
be ſuſpected, becauſe they are frequently painful, 
and ſubject to cloven Quarters, and other Imper- 


fections. 


In foundred Feet, the Hoof oft- times, towards 
the middle of the Foot, is ſhrunk and fallen in, 
hath many Circles quite round the Foot, and ap- 
pears altogether altered and dry, with the Heels 
all circled. Such Feet become ſtill worſe, and the 
Horſe always ſets his Heels firſt to the Ground 
when he trots. Theſe bad kinds and ſhapes of Feet 
ſhould be rejected. 


8 


* —— — — 


— 


CHAP. IX. 


Flow to know if a Horſe be well bodied, or have 
: 4 good Bell. 


| © narrowly examined the Feet, you muſt 


next conſider if he have a good Body, and be 
full in the Flank. 

If the laſt of the ſhort Ribs be a conſiderable di- 
{tance from the Haunch-bone, altho' ſuch Horſes 
may for the time have pretty good Bodies, yer if 
they be much laboured, they will loſe them, and 
theſe are properly the Horſes which have no Flank. 

A Horſe hath alſo no Flank, when his Ribs are 


too ſtraitnedin their compats, which is eaſily per- 


ceived by comparing their height with that of the 
Haunch-bones, for they ought to be as high and 
elevare as them, or but a very little leſs, when the 
Horſe is in good caſe. 3 | 

If a Horſe be narrow cheſted, it not only hinders 
him from having a good Body, but his Wind and 
Breathing will never be very free, by reaſon of the 


lait 
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laſt or hindmoſt Ribs comprefling too much the in- 


ward Parts. Dy 


If ſuch Horſes as have their Ribs ſtrait be great 
Feeders, then their Bellies will be gulphed up, fo 


that it not being poſſible for the Entrails to be con- 
tained within the Ribs, they will preſs downwards, 
and make the ſhape of a Cow's Belly, which is very 


unbecoming. Beſides that thoſe Horſes that are 

ſtrait Rib'd are very difficult to Saddle, for they muſt * 
have Saddles made expreſly for them; they have 
no Wind, and are ſubje& to the Cough. But they 


have generally a good Chine or Back. 


If a Horſe's not having a good Belly proceed 
from leanneſs, he may be recovered by Reſt and 
Eaſe, with the aſſiſtance of cooling and moiit nou- © 
riſhment, 72 if his Ribs have a good com- 

the Love not, yet if he eat heartily * 
his Hay and Oats, and drink well, he may prove as 
as any for the Saddle, but I would not med- 


paſs ; and i 


Mi 


dle with him for a Coach. Horſes with ſtrait Ribs 
have generally good Backs, and altho their Croups | 


are not ſo beautiful, being for the moſt part pointed ; 
yet to ſupply that they have excellentReins. They 
are commonly called Sow-backs. 

It is an infallible Maxim, that a Man ſhould ne- 
ver buy a Horſe which is both light bodied and 
fiery, becauſe ſuch Horſes deſtroy themſelves in an 


4 5 


inſtant. Many People do ignorantly confound © 
Firyneſs with Vigour or High-mettle ; whereas true 
Mettle doth not conſiſt in fretting, trampling, dan- 
cing, and not ſuffering any Horſe to go before them, 


but in being very ſenſible of the Spurs. Not but 
that fiery Horſes are many times very high mettl'd, 


but their fault is in being ſo, with this fretful Diſpo- | 


ſition. 


Horſes which have any great pain in their Hind- 


Quarters, are commonly light-bellied. Therefore 


when you are ſhown a Horle that is dates 
ook 
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Lame by 


look immediately to his Hamis, and in all probability 
ou will find there Spavins, Fardons, or Capelets : Not 
there are ſome hghr-bodied Horſes which have 


none of theſe Infirmities in their Hams, but there 


are few which have theſe Infirmities but what. are 
light-bellied. _ —_ 
Painful Scratches in the Hind-Legs will ſometimes 
take away a Horſe's Belly, but they ſhould not hin- 
der you from buying, becauſe they may be eahily 


_ cured. Yet if the Scratches are ſituate upon the 


back Sinew of the Leg, a pretty way above the 
Paſtern-joint, altho People may endeavour to make 
you believe they are nothing, I muſt rell you they 
are one of the moſt troubleſome external Maladies 2 


_ Horſe can have. I have known Horſes to have 


them ſix, eight, and ten Months, others to become 
hem, and ſome at laſt have died of 


them. 
A Horſe low in caſe cannot be made plump un- 


lefs he eat much Hay, which will make his Belly 


like that of a Cow with Calf, which may be reme- 


died with a Surcingle about a Foot and a half broad, 
with two little Cuſhions to it, which may anſwer 
to the top of the Ribs upon each ſide of the Back- 


Bone, to preſerve the Back from being galled with 

the Surcingle. And by this means a big or low 

m_ will paſs towards the Croup, and infenſibly 
iminiſh. | > tn 


3 
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CHAP. X. 


Flow to know when a Florſe's Flanks are altered 


and out of order. 


I. a Horſe have a Flank full enough, you are t9 


conſider if he have it not too large, that is, if 
over-againkt that part ef the Thigh called the Sriffiles 
| E (marked 
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(marked 27 in the Figure) the Flank fall too low; 
for if ſo, it is a great adyance to Purſimeſs, eſpecial- 
ly if the Horſe be not very young. : 

I he make a String or Cord in breathing, by 
attracting the Skin of where the Ribs fail, 


12 


Y 

not be impoſed upon, you are firſt to coMfider hi 
Age, becauſe young Horſes are very rarely Purſy. 
You muſt next obſerve, if his Flank be not — 

low'd up, or falln too low. But to be more cer- 

tain, you muſt preſs his Wind-pipe near the onſet 

of the Head, that ſo you may make him cough, | 
and then take notice to the ſound of it; if it be dry 
it is nought, and if it be dry and often reiterate, it 
is yet worſe; if it be moiſt is not ſo much ha- 
zard : But if he Farrs as he Coughs, then it is al- 
moſt always a ſign of Purſineſs. The ſureſt way is 
to view him in the Stable, immediately after he hat 
drunk, or when he is eating his Oats, for after 
galloping or travailing, or when he hath not drank | 
or a pretty while, a Man cannot ſo well judge of 
him; nor when he is at Soil or Graſs, which altho' 
it be thought to recover ſome Horſes while they are | 
at it, yet 15 quite contrary : For as ſoon as ever they 
are taken up, and put to Hay and Oats again, they 
will be worle than ever. Te” | 


You 


— | 
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You muſt exactly obſerve if the Horſe's Flanks 
redouble as he is breathing, which is, when ha 
d and drawn up his Flank to him, he lette 
and maketh at the very ſame 
time, and with the fame breath, a redoubled mo- 
tion, as if he breathed a ſecond time with one and 
the fame breath. You muſt alſo obſerve if che mo- 
of his Flanks h at the upper part of his 
Ribs, which is a ſign that his are al- 
great deal more if they beat and 


1 ſound, you are to obſerve if he be not a 


or Blower, which is quite different from Pur- 
ſineſs. For this Wheezing does not proceed from 
any defect ip the Lungs, but from the narrowneſs 
of the es between the Bones and Griſtles 


of the Noſe. And theſe Horſes do not want Wind, 


for although they blow ſo exceſſively when they are 
exerciſed, yet their Flanks will be but little moved, 
and in the condition as they ſhould be. How- 


| ever it is diſpleaſing to the generalicy of People, 


who for the moſt part take them to be Purſy. 

There are other Horſes again which are thick- 
winded, that is, who have their breathing à little 
more free than the former, but neither the ons not 
the other are ble, or for any great Service. 
Jet a Man may be miſtaken in it; for when a 
Horſe hath been kept a long time in the Stable 
without exerciſe, he will at riding be out of 
Wind, altho he be neither a Blower nor thick- 
winded. 

There are ſome Wheezers or Blowers which rattle 
and make a noiſe through their Noſe ; but this Im- 
pediment | 


9 
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th and cometh, and proceedeth only 

of Phlegmarick ſtuff, for his Flanks 
will not redouble, neither will he have a Cough 
with ir, and therefore cannot be Purſy. 
In buying Coach-Horſes People are many times 
caught and deceived, if they do not ſee them dras 
before they pay ſor them. For ſome of them while 
they are ſhowing, will trot unitely, with their 
Shoulders free and eaſy, and having a good move- 
ment with their Legs, will plant their Feet right 
upon the Ground, keeping their Heads high and 
firm; and yet when Harneſſed and put to a Coach, 
will as ſoon as have trotted a little, puff or 
blow like Oxen. Therefore before you pay for a 
Odach-Horſe, ſee him draw, and if in drawing he 
ſtoop with his Hind-Parts, and raiſe his Fore, then 
he will draw right ; but if he raiſe his Hind-Parts, 
and ſtoop with his Fore, then he will draw ill. 
Lou are in the next place to conſider if the Horſe 


be CheffFoundred, which is known by the ſame Sym- 
ptoms | as Purſineſs. The only difference is, 


that young Horſes are ſubje& to Cheſt-foundring as 
well as old; whereas they are commonly Horſes of 
ſix Years old and above that are troubled with Pur- 
fineſs ; at leaſt, it is a Difeaſe which rarely happens 
to very young Horſes, and when it does, they have ? 
it naturally from their Sire or Dam. _ ; 
Cheſt-foundring may preceed from Crudities in 
the Stomach, or other Infirmities obſtructing the 
Paſſages of the Lungs. The difference between 
8 and Purſineſs is, that in the firſt 
there is hopes of Recovery, but none in the laſt. 


| Grafs, and much refreſhing and cooling cure Cheſt- | 
foundring, but encreaſe Purſineſs. 
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CHAP. XL 


Tom to know when a Horſe is right planted on his 
Limbs, and if he walks or treads well. 


Efore you ſee him walk, obſerve him as he is 
B ſtanding in the Stable; becauſe upon the right 
or wrong Camping of a Horſe, his good or bad 
going ina great meaſure depends. He ſhould ſtand 


— — 9 


cequally upon his Legs, and not one advanced before 


the other. If he advances one of his Hind-legs, let- 
ting the Toe only to touch the Ground, it is no bad 
fign : But if he advances one of his Fore-legs, and 
only point it to the Ground, it would be a ſign 
that heis pained in that Leg. There be ſome Hor- 

ſes, as there are Men, who can never plant them 


ſelves right upon their Legs; and I have ſeen ſeveral 


Horſes advance one of their Fore-legs more than the 
other, who had nevertheleſs their Legs good, and 


never made a falſe Step. His Legs ſhould be wider 


above than below ; that is, the diſtance between 
his Feet ſhould be leſs than between his Fore-thighs, 
at that part next to the Shoulders. The Knees ſhould 
not betoo cloſe, but the whole Leg ſhould deſcend 
in a ſtrait Line to the very Paſtern-joint, and the 
Feet ſhould be turned neither out nor in. REED 
As for the Hind-hand, his Jarrers or Hams ſhould 
not be too cloſe. The Inſtep which is betwixt the 
Hock and Paſtern-joint, ſhould ſtand perpendicular 
to the Ground : If it ftand forward under his Belly, 
the ſituation of it is bad ; or if he turn the Toes of 
his Hind-feet much outward, eſpecially if deſigned 
for the Coach, becauſe for want of ſtrength in his 
Haunches, he cannot ſo well keep back upon any 
conſiderable deſcent. Therefore put him back 
with ycur Hand; and if in going oY the 79 
2 O 


I 


om» A you will have to conclude he is 2 


thus obſerved him ſtanding, let him be 
the Street in ones Hand, and take no- 


up, keeping up, and ſertifip down 


have. 
Hav1 


tice if the li 
of his Legs 


rocking * ing; his Head high, well placed, 
and firm; ' he halt he will mark every time in 
2 ee ng his Head. 
Then cauſe ſome body to ride him a foot-pace, 
wherein you are to take notice if he have the Raiſing 


1 a 


up, 4 ner ae" 
The Rai 
and with ea —— his Legs, nor carrying 
his Feer too mach out or in, and he alſo bend 
| his Knees as much as is needful. 


The Stay is good when he keeps them up ſo 
E he ought, tis Head and. Bod _ 
good Poſture, and if he do not 


or pained. 
The Fread is good if it be firm, and without reſt- 
ing upon one ſide of the Foot more than upon 
r, or ſetting downthe Toe or Heel one before the 
ocher: : If he ſex his Heels firſt to ground, then is it 
that he is founder'd in the Feet; but if he 
ha ſer his Toes firſt to ground, then will it be 
Token that he hath been a Draught-Horſe : The 
whole Foot therefore ſhould be ſet down equally, 


them out, 
. ocher Qualifiarions be may | 


reer 


be ſuch as I am going to deſcribe ; a 
_ alſo if he keep his Reins ſtrait and equal without 


or lifting up A of M 
if he perform it hardily 


remaining in a 


down one FE 
ſuddenly to give caſe to another Leg which is weak | 


the | 


on 4Omnuvgr MrRnopg gg om Wop 


and at the ſame inſtant of time, and turned neither 
out nor in. ; 

Some Horſes, although they have the Raiſing, St: 

and Tread of the Foot very good, yet they h bad | 
ba 
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Walk. Therefore it is not altogether enough 
— a Walk theſe rhree Afiensof the 
but you muſt alſo obſerve if he walk Lighth, , 
Lvickly, and Each. wes 
To walk vic 
on the Step: 


, is to advance conſiderably up- 
ow every one is a competence 


quickly or flow- 
ſhall ſay no-more | 


Judge to know whether he _ 


of | 


y upon his Walk, and therefore 
it. J 


1d not preſs or reſt too much upen the Bir 
dar be always champing upon it, keep his Head 
high, and move quickly his Shoulders. 
A Horſe will walk Ef if he be united; that is, 


one when he walks, and if they both make, as it 


were, but one Motion. There are fome Horſes 
whoſe Fore- quarters go riglit, but their Croup, when 
walking, ſwings from fide to fide, which is called 
W re And when ſuch 2 Horſe trots, one 
of the Haunch-bones will fall and the other riſe, like 
the Beam of a Ballance, which is a fign that he will 
not be very vigorous. 0.4 * Ft; 
To walk Sure, he muſt life up his Legs indiffe- 
rently high: If he does not bend them enough, he 
will de cold in his Walk, and apt to ſtrike upon the 
Stones and Clods. This cold way of Walking or 
Riding is for the moſt part a Token that the e 
hath his Legs ſpoilt; although many Colts have a 
cold Walk before ever they be wrought. Moreo- 
ver, to walk Surely, a Horſe ſhould have his Tread 
and firm, that he may not be ſubje& to ſtum- 
» bur ride ſecurely. | | 
The Opinion of moſt People is to be admired, who 
pretend to know if a Horſe goes well, if he over- 
(es the Tread of his Fore-foot very much with 
is Hind, which is a moſt ridiculous Miſtake, and 
ſhould be joined with that of paſſing the Hand 
— beto: e 
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' before a Horſe's Eyes, to know if he have a good 
| 2 Horſes which thus overpaſs, if they do it 
conſiderably, ſwing their Croup from one fide to 
tother rock, which is contrary to what we 
required in a good Walk. Beſides ſuch Horſes com- 
monly Forge; that is, with the Shooes of their Hind- 
feet they overtake thoſe of their Fore, and ſo pull 
them off upon the Road; neither have they any 
Reins or Mettle. I don't deny but ſuch a Horſe 
may walk ſwiftly, but he will rarely have 
Reins ; neither can he go eaſily, becauſe he hath 
not a quick, but long and ſtretched Step all upon his 
Shoulders, which will make him more ſubje& to 
ſtumbling, becauſe he is not ſupported by his 
LY | 
This Obſervation of a Horſe's overpaſſing with 

his Hind-foot the Tread of his Fore, is as good a Re- 
mark for his Ambling well, as it is bad for his Walk- 
ing well: For it is certain a Horſe can never amble 
upon his Haunches, nor go well, if he do not with 
tis Hind- feet overpaſs the Treads of his Fore, at leaſt 
2 Foot, ora Foot and a half; and the more he o- 
verpaſtes, the better will he amble. 4 
There are ſome Horſes, who although they have 
too long Haunches, yet commonly walk well. Such 
Horſes are good to climb up Hills; but to ballance 
that, they are no ways ſure upon a deſcent; for 
they cannot ply their Hams, and they never gallop 
flowly, but almoſt at full ſpeed. Ws, 5 
The Haunches are too long, if when the Horſe is 
ſtanding in the Stable, he camps with his Hind- feet 
farther back than he ought, and that the top or on- 
ſet of his Tail doth not anſwer in a perpendicular 
Line with the tip of his Hocks, as it always does in 
Horſes whoſe Haunches are of a juſt length. 
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'CHAP. XI. 
How to know if a Horſe's Mouth be good. J 


" A Horſe to have a good Mouth ſhould have a 
well-rais d Neck, and if it be ſome what | 
and thick, it ſhould be at leaſt well turned, his 
Reins ſtrong and well ſhaped, and his Legs and 
Feet likewiſe. If he have all theſe right, no doube 
but he will have (unleſs it be by accident) a very 
good Mouth. But if his Jaw-bones be too cloſe, 
and that he have alſo a ſhort and thick Neck, ſo 


that he cannot place his Head right, his having a 


good Mouth will be to little purpoſe, becauſe you 
cannot make uſe of it. 

Having felt his Jaw-bones, to know if they are 
ſufficiently ſeparated, put your Finger into his 


Mouth, prefling his Barr pretty hard with it, and 


if you find it paineth him, it is a token that the 
Barr is ſenſible, and conſequently that his Mouth 
is good ; however too great a degree of ſenſibility 


would render it bad, as I ſhall ſhew you. 


If the place where the Curb reſts be hurt, you may 
infer by it, that the Horſe has either a bad Mouth, 
reſts too much upon the Bit in travelling, or that 


tte Rider hath a hard Hand, or the Curb is ill 


made: But in buying a Horſe a Man ſhould always 
conclude the worſt againſt him, and believe that the 
place where the Curb reſts hath been hurt, either 
by his having too hard a Preſſure upon the Curb, 
or by his Mouth's not being ſo ſenſible as it ought. 
If the Barr have been hurt, although it be healed 
up, it is almoſt as much to be ſuſpected as a 
Mouth, becauſe the Scar where the Wound was, Will 
pever have that ſenſe of feeling it had — 


Branches o 
the Mou 
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Cc HA. XII. 
How to judge of a Horſe's Vigour and 


Age 


Yin the Herts ſtanding ſtill, keeping him | 
| kalt with the Bridle-hand, apply your >purs 
juſt to the Hair of his Sides, which by Horſemen 
is rermed Pinching : and if you find him to be im- | 
pati Wy you. ag baſil, an! code 1 
 _  _vouring to go forward, champing upon the Bit | 
\ {hare thrafing our bis Noſe, 8» fem of Hiatt 
- great deal of Mettle when they are pinched, but 
thougt 
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ps forger it for a time, if | the C 
| a Horſeman ; get 
Maſtery o any of his Riders, h. be 
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tickliſh, than re ſenſible 
There is — 
Horſe and 
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e and Dif; 
Of fach Horſes it may be 1 
— 4 2 mettled | 


efleem'd, but 2 and fiery Horſe is 
nothing. A Horſe truly vi bs ſhould be 
and cool, ride patiently, and nor 

tle but when required. 
_ Some Horſes 
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If he be a Gold 
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de a Sto ned-horſe, 
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to it. 


2 — OD 
_ Aal be 8888 look d upon 2s 
of = — nature, and therefore to be 
reje # 
When you mount a — 0» 6 him, if he 
not obey, but endeavours to he will, yor 
are to reject him as a ” oughe always co 
for a Man ſhould buy Horſes which have no . 
Will fave that of ries hs Vice and decke 
ſold nc be medley with , 


The 
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Tube ſureſt Method will be to chooſe ſuch Hor- 
ſes as are very of Stroaks, and are a- |- 
rr 
" the only ng or pin 85, Or ratner 
| ew are afraid 2 S's. and that with- 
out or fierineſs. A Horſe which walks de- 
liberately and ſecurely, without needing too often 
the Whip, and without fretting, goes from the 
' Walk to the Gallop, and from the Gallop. to the 
Step again, without being diſquieted, but always 
champing upon his Bitt, trots with a glibneſs up- 
on his Sboulders, and gallops eaſily, ſnorting a 
lietle thorow his Noſtrils: If he be well upon his 
Haunches, have a light and eaſie Stop, his Head 
firm and well placed, and the feeling of the 
Birt equal and juſt, I ſay, if hey have theſe Quali- 
ties, you will ſeldom have cauſe to complain for his 


I ſhall only add, that whatever other good Qua- 
hities a Horſe may have, that you never give a good 
Rate for him, unleſs he have theſe two, of having 
2 good Mouth, and being ſenſible and obedient to 
che Spurs. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


After what manner a Man ſhould mount and try 4 
 _ Horſe he intends to buy. 


A ou have ſeen the Horſe rid by another 

n, it will be fit to mount him your ſelf, 

that you may know if his going pleaſe you. 

Take the Horſe as he comes out of the Stable, and 

i poffible before he hath been rid that day, and 
without animaling, or in the leaſt frighting him 

with your Legs or Rod, ſlack your Bridle-hand a- 
bout four Finger's breadth, more than is neceſſary 


ta 
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Arms, and infallibly you will w 
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to ſeel him on the Hand, letting him go at a 
according to his own Fancy — Humour, with be 
Head lolling if he will, and you no ways troubling 
him: Now if you can have bur patience to let him 
walk thus for a quarter of an Hour, if he inchne 
to ſtumble, he will trip more than once, and per- 
baps ſalute the Ground with his Noſgy if he be very 
ſubje to it. If he be heavy on the Hand, he will 
reft wholly upon the Bit, and be a burden to the 
Bridle-hand. If he be dull and lazy, he will dimi- 
niſſi inſenſibly the train of his Walk, and will ar 
lat ſtand till. To put him on again, you muſt 
move gently your Body and nay, even your 
your Horſe 
better thus in half an Hour, chan in half a Day by 


any other Method. Again, if after having made 


this proof, you cauſe him to go at an attentive 


Pace, and thathe be under the apprehenſion of your 


urs, he will unite all his ſtrength and mettle to 


— you; whereas if you ſuffer d him to walk on 


negligently at his pleaſure, he would not much help 
or advance his Sale; becauſe it is commonly in the 
firſt hundred yards or ſo, that a Horſe after he hath 
been ſwitch'd or ſpur'd, gives the greateſt token of 
his Mettle, by reaſon the correction he received is 
ſo long freſh in his Memory: But if after he is once 


freed of that apprehenſion, by your negligence in 


prefling him on, and flackneſs of your Thighs 
and Legs, he notwithſtanding go chearfully for- 
ward, with a raiſed and well-placed Head, and 
champing his Bir, his Step well raiſed and reſolute, 


without either ſtumbling or ſtriking the Clods or 


Stones in the way, I ſay, fuch a Horſe without 


doubt cannot but be vigorous and mettled, and alſo 


go my 
As for Amblers they ſhould go roundly and equally, 
that is, their Hind-Quarters ſhould exactly Kd 
pany their Fore, and not go as if they were in two 
| pieces 


5 


jon for Amblers, and to know 
is to take notice if they over. |} 
ing, which is, if wich their Hind» 
ver-paſls a Foot and a half, or two Foot 
their Fore, for the more they over 
it is impo for them thus to 
| — — — 
ing ir Haunches, which 
wn of the Amble. 
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gned for Hunting ſhould be vigorous 
and full of Mettle (but not fiery,) gallop upon i 
: Haunches, and graze but ſlightly upon the Ground 
F wich his Feet; that is, ſho ſmooth, and not 


iſe his Fore-Feet too high. His Head and Neck 
high and well-placed, without reſting too much upon 
the Snaffle, and alſo giving a little ſnort with his 
Noſtrils each ſtroke he makes, which is a token of 2 
good Wind. When you make tryal of a Galloper, 
obſerve if he perform it equally, and puſh him 2 
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CHAP. XV. 


of the different Colours of Horſes : With ſome Ob- 
ſervations that may be drawn from them. 8 


Th = 


— 


thoſe who think that a Horſe is compoſed 
| iſhed 
Men 


at 
the four Elements; for, faith he, both 
Horſes receive their Suſtenance from Meat 
and Drink only. However, fince fome People will 
not be perſwaded but that the natural Temper and 
Conſtitution of Horſes may be diſcovered in a 
meaſure by their colour, I ſhall , great 
unto you. briefly name them 
The moſt common of all Colours is the Bav : 
d Bays. 
1 Rue dark Bay is that which is almoſt black, only 
hath a little brown Hair upon the Flanks and tip of 
the Noſe; and is therefore ſometimes called Brows 


All theſe kind of 


Bays have their Manes and Tails 
black: Neither was there ever a Bay H f dic 


had not his Extremities black. 


The Grays are of ſeveral kinds. 8 
The branded Gray is he which hath large black 

Spors diſperſed here and there. 
_ The light or filver Gray is when there is a very 
ſmall mixture of black Hairs, and only ſo much as 
=_ diſtinguiſh it from the white. 
he ſad or poder d Gray is a colour with a very 
Seat mixture of black Hairs in it, and is a pretty 
| | colour 
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colour when the Mane and Tail are white: The 
Black Gray is almoſt the ſame with a great deal f 
Black, and but little white. The Brown or Sandy- 
coloured Gray, is when there is Bay-coloured Hairs 
mixed with Black, and is a very good colour. The 
Dapple-Gray is commonly known. - | 
Of Pye-bald Horſes are ſeveral kinds, as Black, a 
Bay, and Sorrel. The leſs White they have, it is ſo þ 
muchthe better token of their 
The Roan is as good a colour as any of the pre- ; 
ceding ; and there are ſeveral kinds, as the Roan | 
of a Wine-like colour, which approaches near to 
the colour of a pale Claret; and the Roan with a2 
K Head, which hath alſo his Mane and Tail 
black. 5 . hat 
The Starling- colour ſomewhat reſembles the 
browniſh or black Gray, only more Freckled, and 
having a conſiderable deal more white, reſembling 
the colour of that Bird's Breaſt and Back- feathers. 
Horſes of the colour of a Peach- flower or Bloſ- 
ſom are very rarely ſenſible and obedient to the 
2 but their colour is delicate and pleaſing to 
e. 3 
1 Rn | 1 
reddiſh colour. There are but few but what are : a 
good, eſpecially if their Manes, Tails, and Legs be uc 


T There are ſeveral kinds of Sorrels, and their dif- he. 
ference chiefly conſiſts in the colour of their Manes 
The Red or Cow-coloured Sorrel, with the Mane are 
and Tail White, or of the ſame colour with their 
Bodies. | £ 
 _ The Bright or Light-coloured Sorrel, hath com- the 

monly the Mane and Tail White, and is not much _ 

worth. | 
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65 
The Common-Sorrel, which is as it were a Me- 
dium between the Red and Bright, is that which 
is commonly called Sorrel, without any other di- 
ſtinction. . N 
The Burnt-Sorrel is of a very deep brown and 
reddiſh colour, and ſhould have always the Mane 
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and Tail white, and are very rarely ot another co- 
lour ; and this is a beautiful and good colour. 
The moft part of Sorrel Horſes, except ſuch as 
have their Flanks of a pale colour, and their Ex- 
tremities white, anſwer readily to the Spurs, and 
are for the moſt part of a cholerick Conſtitution. 
There are other mixt kind of colours, ſuch as the 
Rubican, which is when a black or ſorrel Horfe 
hath white Hairs here and there ſcattered upon his 
Body; but eſpecially upon his Flank. 
The 42 or Dun is well known. Man 
of them have black Liſts along their Backs, called 
Eel-back d. Others have their Legs and Hams liſted 
or rayed with black, with their Manes and Tais 
quite black. Some are of a bright Dun- colour, but 
the dark are moſt ſerviceable, eſpecially if their 


Extremities be black. | 


The Wolf-colour is of two kinds, Bright or Dark ; 


if it be very bright, it reſembles the Iſabella- colour; 


ſuch Horſes have always, or at leaſt ſhould have, a 


black Liſt along their Backs, with their Manes, 
Tails, and Legs black; and are for the moſt part 


very good. 
The Tiger-colour is almoft the ſame with the 

Branded-Gray before-mentioned, only that the Spots 

are not by far ſo big. fo I wed 
TheDeer-colour is ſufficiently known, and if ſuch 

Horſes have their Manes, Tails, and Legs black, 

they will prove good; and if they have a black Lift 

en their Backs, they will be ſo much the bet» 
T. 
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Altho' there be Horſes of all colours 


5 26 | 
there are good Greyhounds of all Marks, yer I ſhall . 
tell you which colours are moſt eſteemed, and ſo 


conclude this Chapter. 

The Bay, Cheſnut, Dapple-gray, Roan with a 
black Head, the burnt and dark Sorrel, the Black 
with a Blaze or Star in the Forehead, are all good 


colours. 


I have ſeen ſome very good Iron-coloured Grays, | 
altho it be generally no good colour. And I have 
known very good White Horſes, which were black 


all about their Eyes and Noſtrils. 


The Flea-bitten Gray, which have good Eyes, 
ſeldom fail to prove good, but there are but feu 
Horſes of this colour until they become a little aged. 
Thoſe that are flea-bitten in their Fore-Parts are 
commonly excellent; and if they have them all 
over their Bodies, the Mark is ſo much the better. 
Bur if they have them only upon their Hind-Quar- 
ters, and none upon their Fore, then they are rarely 


1 
-__ * * — 


Of White Feet, Stars, Blazes, Feathers. 


A Ltho'theſe Marks in the Opinion of the Duke of 
Newcaſtle, are nothing but ſo many Abſurdi- 


1 


ties, as alſo what People ſay of white-footed Horſes, 
that there are four good Marks belonging to them, 
and ſeven bad; yet ſince many People rely much 


upon them, I ſhall deſcribe them as briefly as I can. 


The firſt good Mark is when a Horſe hath only | 


his far Fore- foot; the ſecond when he hath his near 
Hind-foot white. The far Hind-foot white is 


eſteemed a bad Mark. The two Fore-feet white is 


a bad Mark, but not very common. I have known 


but 
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but few Horſes with this Mark, neither were they 


much worth. 


The two Hind- feet white is a good Mark, eſpeci- 


ally if he have a Star or Blaze in his Forehead. 


The two Fore- feet, and one Hind- foot white, is 
ſomewhat better than the two Fore-fcet alone. 

Four white Feet ſhews good nature, but are com- 
monly not very ſtrong; and their Fore-feet will 
incline to be brittle becauſe of the whiteneſs of the 
Horn. 

Two Feet of a ſide white is a bad Mark, and ſo 


it is when a Horſe is Croſs-white-footed; altho* 


ſome People look upon it as a good Mark to have 
the far Fore-foot and near Hind-foot white, eſpeci- 


ally if he have a Star with it. 


Ermined white Feet are thoſe which are freckled 
with little black Spots round the Coronets: An ex- 
cellent Mark. N 

The higher the White aſcends upon a Horſe's 
Legs, he is ſo much the worſe. But after all, the 
Judgment drawn from Colours and Marks is accor- 
ding to Men's Fancies, there being good and bad cf 
all Colours, as well as of all Marks. 

A Feather is nothing elſe but a turning of the LIair, 
reſembling in ſome an Ear of Barly, and a kind of 


Oilet-hole in others. When it reacheth a good way 


along the upper part of the Neck, near to the Mane, 
it is a good Mark, and if ic be on each fide the 
Neck, the Mark is the better. So likewiſe if there 


be in the Forehead two or three of theſe Oilets ſe- 


parate from each other, or ſo joined that they form 


a kind of Feather. Or if the like Mark be upon 


the ply of a Horſe's Hind-Thigh, and upon the 

back part of it near to where the end of his Dock or 

Rump reacheth, it is a very good Mark. 

It is faid of Horſes which have white Faces or 

Blazes, that if the Blaze be divided in the middle, 

croſs-ways, the Horſe von vt an odd diſpoſition. 
| F2 But 
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But if his near Hind-Foot be white, it will rectify 
that blemith. 

Every Horſe that is not White or Gray, is efteem- 
ed the better for having a Star in his Forehead. 
You may ealily diſcover when it hath been made by 
Art, becauſe there will be no Hair in the middle of 
it, . the white Hairs will be much longer than 
the reſt. 


The He!landers roaſt a large Onion in hot Aſhes, 

and being almoſt throughly roaſted, they divide it 
in two, and dip it into fcalding hot Walnut-Oil, 
after which they immediately apply the flat ſide of 


it to that part of the Forehead where they intend to 
make the Star, and there keep it for halt an Hour, 
and then take it away and anoint the ſcalded place 
with the Ointment of Roſes : In a ſhort time the 
Scart-Skin falls away, and there grows up in the 


new one ſome white Hairs, but the Star in the mid- 
dle remains always without Hair, as was before ob- 


ſerved. 


— 1 


—_— 
— — F 


— — — — 


Hom to know if a Horſe have a good Appetit or 
be ſubject to the Tick, 


* 
— —_ 


Efore you conclude your Bargain when you are 
buying a Horſe, obſerve if he eat heartily. 

For tho there are ſome great Feeders which are no 
great Toilers ; yet there are very few which can 


endure a long Fatigue, but what have excellent Ap- 
petites. 


If a Horſe be light-bellieF, it were convenient to 


try him one Night, giving him fifteen or twenty 
pound weight of Hay, and if there be none next 


| Morning remaining, he has a good Appetite. Ob- 


ſerve allo if he drink well. 
Lighe- 
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Light-bellied Horſes, altho' they may eat their 


Oats heartily, yet for the moſt part do not eat 


much Hay, nor conſequently drink luſtily, whereby 
they cannot travel ſo well, becauſe with Oats alone 
they are too much over-heated, when a Man is ob- 
liged to give a great quantity of them, that ſo they 
may ſupply the want of Hay. 

You may be eaſily deceived, if you conclude that 
a Horſe has a good Appetite, becauſe he is far and 


luſty, and carries a good Belly; for he may have 


been pamper'd for ſome time, and yet may diſguſt 
and loſe his Appetite by the leaſt Fatigue. fo 
Some Horſes, as they eat their Oats, take their 


Heads out of the Manger, and yet eat all up; thotz 
Horſes may have a good Appetite, but loſe a great 
deal of their Oats; whereas he ſhould not ſtir his 
Noſe from among them until they are all eat up. 


But (if his Oats are freſh and no ways muſty) and 
he forſake them and fall co eating his Hay, you may 
conclude that he hath no good Appetite. 

Take notice while he is eating his Oars it he be 
not ſubject to the Tick, which is a preſſing the edge 
of the Manger with his upper Tezth, and giving a 
kind of Belch through his Throat, whereby he loſes 
part of his Oats. 

Laſtly, When you are buying a Horſe, take care 
not to fall in love with him, tor when this Paſſion 
hath once ſeized you, you are no longer ina condi- 
tion to judge of his Imperfections. 
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CHA P. XVII. 
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I 


Directions for preſerving Horſes ſound upon 


Travel. 


| ſee that his Shoes be not too ſtrait and preſs | 
his Feet, but be exactly ſhaped, and let him be 
ſhod ſome days before you begin a Journey, that 
they may be ſetled to his Feet. 
I cu are next to fee that he be accommodated 
with a Bit proper for him, and by no means too 


heavy, which may incline him to carry low, or to 


reſt upon the Hand when he grows weary, which 
we call making uſe of his fifth Leg. The mouth 
of the Bit ſhould reſt upon his Bars, about half Fin- 


ger's breadth” above his Tuſhes, and not make him 


to frumple his Lips. The Curb ſhould reſt in the 
hollow of the Beard, a little above the Chin, and if 
it gall him, you muſt defend the place with a piece 


cf Buff or ſoft Leather. 
The next thing to be obſerved is, That the Saddle 


do not reſt upon his Withers, Reins, or Back-Bone; 


and that no part of it do more preſs his Back than 


another. 


To know if it reſt equally over all, cauſe ſome 


Perſon to get upon it, and it the Toes or Points of 
the Saddle's Fore-bow preſs too much the Horſes 
Sides, then the upper part of it will be void and 


hollow, and not cloſe enough to the Horſe's Back, 


and ſo the Saddle will be too narrow in its Toes or 


Points: But if the Points of the Fore-bow be too 


wide and open, then they will not touch him at all 
in that part, but the upper part of the Saddle will 


preis hum a little below the Withers, and fo hurt 


and pinch his Shoulders, cr occaſion Sit- faſts, which 
are difficult to cure. 


Sa 
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o likewiſe if the Hind-bow of the Saddle pref6 
at its Points, then it will not come cloſe enough to 
his Back above; and if it reſt too cloſe upon his 
Back above, then it will be too eaſie at the Points, 
and f6 quickly ſpoil the Horſe where i: preſſeth 
man. - 
The Stuffing of the Saddle ſhould be of Deers- 
Hair, or the long Hair of Horſes Manes and Tails, 
or even that of the Tails of Oxen, which does not 
harden near ſo much with the Sweat, as the ordi- 
nary Hair of Oxen and Cows; and ſome uſe well- 
dried Moſs, as leaſt apt to harden with Sweat. 
When the Saddle is placed too forward, the fleſh 


of the Shoulder will appear raiſed at the Points of 


the Fore-bow when the Horſe is in motion. The 
ſame will happen if the Pannels be too much ſtuff d 


before, or that the Toes of the Fore-bow be too 


narrow and ſtrait. The Fore-bows ſhould be always 
diſtant from the Withers two or three Fingers 
breadth, and when you perceive they lie too near, 
you ſhould immediately rectify it, by ſtuffing that 

part of the Pannels called their Breuſts or Paps. 
If your Horſe be low before, or the Fore-bow of 
your Saddle too wide, or the Pannels too much 
ſtuff d behind, ſo that you muſt have recourſe to a 
Crupper, take care that it be neither coo ſtrait drawn, 


nor too ſlack, and that the Buckle do not gall him 
by reſting upon his Reins. 


The Deck-piece ſhould be large and full, rather 
than too ſmall, and let it be greaſed every Day if 
he gall beneath the Dock, and waſh the Sore with 


Water and Salt, or good —_ which is the moſt 


ſoveraign Remedy, if the Horſe will ſuffer it. 
The Breaſt-plate ſhould be alſo of a juſt length, 


and the Buckles fo placed as not to gall him. 


Some Riders do gall a Horſe's Sides below the 
Saddle, with their Stirrop-Leathers, eipecially if he 
be lean; to hinder it, you muſt fix a Leather Strap 

| F 4 | be- 
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between the Points of the Fore and Hind-Bows of | 


the Saddle, and make the Stirrop-leathers paſs over 
'them. 
Let your Stirrop-leathers be ſtrong, as alſo the 
Stirrop-irons, which ſhould be pretty large, that 
you may the ſooner quit them in caſe of a Fall. 

Having obſerved theſe Precautions, begin your 


Journey with ſhore Marches, eſpecially ifyour Horſe | 
have not been exerciſed in a long time. Suffer him 


to piſs as often as you find him inclin'd ; and not on- 


ly ſo, but invite him to it. But excite not your 


Mares to piſs, becauſe their Vigour will be thereby 
diminiſhed. During your whole Journey let hin: 
drink of the firſt good Water you meet with after 


ſeven in the Morning in Summer, and after nine 


or ten in Winter. I call that good Water which is 


neither too quick and piercing, nor too muddy and 
ſtinking. This you are to do, unleſs you deſign to 


gallop him a long time after drinking; for in that 


caſe you muſt forbear, although it be the cuſtom in 


England to run and gallop their Horſes after drink- 


ing, which they call Watring-courſes, to bring them, 


as they ſay, in Wind; yet it is the moſt pernicious 
and hurtful Practice for Horſes that a Man can ima- 
gine ,and many of their Horſes become purſy by it. 
While he is drinking, draw up his Head five or 
fix times, moving him a little betwixt every Draught; 
and although he be warm and ſweating very much, 
yet if he be not quite out of breath, and that he 
Tave four or five Miles to ride, he will be better af- 
ter drinking a little than if he had drank none at 
all. It is true indeed, that if the Horſe be very 
warm, you ſhould at the comin g out of the Water 
redouble your pace, or make him go at a gentle 
 Tret, to warm the Water in his Belly. 
You are thus to let him drink all the while you 
are travelling, becauſe if he be hot or ſweati 


when you come to bait, you muſt let him ſtand 4 


long 


out endange 
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long time before you can give him any Drink, with- 
_ — 5 Life nd when you take off the 
Bridle, his exceflive Thirſt will hinder him from 


eating, ſo that an hour or two will be elapſed before 
2 to touch his Meat, which is almoſt all the 


time a Man can well allow for a Bait at Noon, and 


to depart again with the Horſe in this condition 
before he hath either eat or drank, will make him 
but very unfit to travel. 


It is alſo good to ride very ſoftly for a quarter or 


half an Hour before you arrive at your Inn, that 
your Horſe not being too warm, nor ont of breath 


when you put him into the Stable, you may immedi- 
ately unbridle him. But it your Buſineſs requires 
you to put on ſharply, you muſt then, if the Wea- 


ther be warm, let him be walked in a Mans Hand, 


that he may cool by degrees : And if it be very cold, 
then let him be covered with ſome Cloaths and 
walked up and down in ſome place free from the 
Wind. But if you have not the conveniency of a 
ſheltred Walk, itable him immediately, and let his 
whole Body be well rubbd and dried with Straw. 
And do not unbridle him until he be pretty dry, 
and have recovered his Wind; and during that time 
you ſhall ungirt him, take off his Crupper, lack 
the Breaft-plate, and put ſome freſh Straw betwixt 
the Saddle and his Back to refreſh and caſe him. 
Then ſhake down freſh Litter beneath him to oblige 
him to ſtale or piſs ; for moſt good Horſes do al- 
ways piſs when they are firſt put in the Stable, and 
find the Litter beneath them. 

Although moſt People will have their Horſes Legs 
rubb'd down with Straw as ſoon as they are pur in 
the Stable, thinking thereby to ſupple their Legs, 


Poet it is one of the greateſt Abuſes can be commit- 


ted, and produces no other Effect but to draw down 
upon the Legs thoſe Humours which are already 
ttirr d upby the Fatigue of the Journey. But where- 

as 


, 
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as it may be objected, that the Humour which falls 


down, is diſſipated by Tranſpiration through the 
Pores, which are open'd by this rubbing of the 
Legs: To this I anſwer, That the Humour indeed 
does in ſome meaſure rarifie, but that it can- 
not be all diſcuſſed that way, having too groſs a 
Body for it; ſo that the remaining part of the Hu- 


mour infinuates it ſelf as a Vapour amongſt the 
Nerves, which is afterwards by the Cold condenſed 
into a Water, and this Water into a kind of viſ- 
cous Humour, which cannot be diſpelled by rub- 
bing; becauſe being done in a time when all the 
Humours are in Agitation, it draweth chem down _ 


and inſtead of giving eaſe, or being any ways be- 
neficial to the Horſe, is extremely prejudicial and 
hurttul. Not that I diſapprove the rubbing Horſes 


Legs, upon the contrary I very much approve of it, 


only I would not have it done at their firſt arrival, 
but when they are perfectly cooled. 


If before you arrive at the Inn you meet with 
any Ford, ride your Horſe through it two or three 


times, but not ſo deep as the Water may come u 
to his Belly. Now this Water will not only cleanſe 
his Legs of Mud, but the coldneſs thereof will bind 
up the Humours, and prevent their deſcent. 
Being arrived at your Inn, aſſoon as he is partly 
dried, and ceaſes to beat in his Flanks, let him be 


unbridled, and his Bitt waſhed, cleanſed and wiped, 


and let him eat his Hay at pleaſure. 
If your Horſe hath been very warm, and that you 


had not the conveniency of letting him drink up- 


on the Road, he will when unbridled eat but ve 
little; you muſt therefore give him his Oats waſhed 
in Ale or Beer, or ſome of them only, if you in- 
rend to feed him again after he harh drunk. 


Many are of Opinion that People fpoil their 
' Horſes by giving them Oats before their Water; be? 


cauſe, ſay they, the Water makes the Oats paſs too 
ſoon, 


rub his Head and Ears with a large Hair- cloth; 
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ſoon, and ſo undigeſted out of the Stomach. I a- 
gain think, that although it be the commoh Cuſtom 
not to do it till after; yet it is good to feed with 


Oats both before and after, eſpecially if they be 
warm and have been hard rid, for they will be a2 


great deal the better for it, and not at all in danger 
of becoming lick. 2 

The Duſt and Sand will ſometimes ſo dry the 
Tongues and Mouths of Horſes, that they loſe their 
Appetite : In ſuch caſe give them Bran well moiſt- 
ned with Water, to cool and refreſh their Mouths, 
or waſh their Mouths and Tongues with a wet 
Spunge to oblige them to eat. 

The Preſervation or Deſtruction of Horſes depends 
much on the Water they drink when travelling. 


That which is leaſt quick and penetrating is beſt. A 


River is preferable to a Spring, and a Spring or 
Fountain to a Draw-well: But if a Man be nece(- 
ſitated to let his Horſes drink of ſuch penetrating 
Waters, he ſhould cauſe the Water to be ſer in the 
Sun, or warm ſome of it to correct the ſharpneſs of 


the reſt: Or it may be a little corrected by ſtirring 


it about with the Hand, or throwing a little Hay 
amongſt it. But if the Water be extremely quick 
and piercing, mix it with a little warm Water, or 

Wheat-bran, which will ſufficiently correct it. 
The preceding Directions are to be obſerved after 
moderate Riding: But if you have rid exceſſively 
hard, unſaddle him, and ſcrape off the Sweat wich 
a Sweating Knife or Scraper, holding it with both 
your Hands, and going always with the Hair. Then 
wipe him alſo between his Fore and Hind-Legs. In 
the mean while his Body ſhould be rubbed all over 
with clean Straw, eſpecially under his Belly, and 
beneath the Saddle, until he be throughly dry. 
Then ſet onthe Saddle again, and cover him ; and 
if you have a warm place, let him be gently led up 
and 
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I 


and down in it for a quarter of an Hour; but if not, 


let him dry where he ſtandeth. 


Let him not drink until he be throughly cooled, 
and have eat ſome Oats. For many by drinking 


too ſoon, have either died by it, or become very 
fick. A Horſe after violent Labour, will never be 


the worſe by being kept half a day from drinking, 


but may die hy drinking an Hour too ſoon. 


e Saddle in the Sun, or by the Fire, that the 


Pannels of it may be dry, rather than ſet it u 


his Back next Day all wet, and let the Pannels be | 
beaten with a Rod, that they may not harden and 


hurt the Horſe. 
At the taking 


_ diſcover it better when he hath 
two unſaddled, by the ſwelling of the Part oppreſſed, 


If it be only ſwelled, fill a Bag with warm Dung, 
and tie it upon the Swelling, which will not only 
hinder its increaſe, bur perhaps alſo quite diſcuſs it: 
Or rub and chafe the Swelling with good Brandy 


or Spirit of Wine; and when you have ſoak d the 


place well with it, ſer fire with a lighted Paper to 


what remains upon it ; and when the Fire of its own 
accord extingniſhes, then the Swelling will alſo diſ- 
appear. Bur if the Skin be cut, waſh it with warm 
Claret, mixed with a fourth part of Sallad Oil cr 
Freſh-Butter ; or bathe it frequently with Brandy if 
the Horſe will endure it. 

Some, to prevent a Horſe's 
Hind's Skin well 


Hair of the Skin may be next to the Horſe. 


lately cured, who would otherwiſe gall anew again. 
When Horſes are arrived at an Inn, a Man ſhould 
before they are unbridled, lift up their Feet to ſee if 
$ - . - any 


king off the Saddle, you ſhould feel your 4 
Horſes Back, if he be pinched or galled. You may 
ood an Hour or 


galling, do take 2 
| garniſh'd with Hair, and adjuſt it 
neatly beneath the Pannel of the Saddle, that the 
Now 
this doch not harden with Sweat, and ſo not only pre- 
vents galling, but is good for ſuch Horſes as have been 
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'they want any of their Shoes, or if thoſe which 
they have, do not reſt upon their Soles ; and pick 
por clear them of the Earth and Gravel which may 
be got betwixt their Shoes andSoles. 

It you water them abroad, ſo ſoon as they return 
from the River, cauſe their Feet to be ſtopped with 


Cow-dung, which will eaſe the Pain in their Feet: 


And if it be in the Evening, let the Cow-dung re- 
main in their Feet all Night, to keep them ſoft and 
in good condition. „ 

But if your Horſe have brittle Feet, it will be 
neceſſary to anoint his Fore- feet at the on- ſetting of 
the Hoofs with Butter, Oil or Hogs-greaſe before 
you water him in the Morning; and in dry Wea- 
ther they ſhould be greaſed alſo at Noon. 
So ſoon as you give your Horſe Oats it is good to 
leave him alone; for a vigorous Horſe, fo long as 


there is any Perſon behind him, will not fail to 


look about him, and ſo loſe many of his Oats, 
which at that time fall from his Mouth. It he eat 
his Oats too greedily, ſpread them in the Manger, 


that he may neither eat them in ſuch haſte, nor 


ſwallow them unchawed. 
Many Horſes aſſoon as unbridled, inſtead of eat- 
ing, lay themſelves down to reſt, becauſe of the 
great Pain they have in their Feet, ſo thut a Man is 
apt to think them fick ; but it he look to their Eyes, 
he will ſee they are lively and good ; and if he offer 
Meat to them as they are lying, they will eat it very 
willingly ; yet if he handle their Feer he will find 
them extremely hot, which will diſcover to him 
that it is in that part they ſuffer. You mult there- 
fore obſerve if their Shoes do not reſt upon their 
Soles ; which is ſomewhac difficult to be certainly 
known without unſhoing them: Bur if yau take off 
their Shoes, then look to the inſides of them, and 
you may perceive that thoſe Parts which reſt upon 
the Soles are more ſmooth and ſhining than any o- 
| ther. 
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ther. You are therefore to pare their Feet in thoſe ' 


Parts, and fix on the Shoes again, anointing the 
Hoofs, and ſtopping the Soles with ſcalding-hot 
black Pitch, or Tar. 


Horſes which have tender Feet, commonly lie 


| down to reſt as ſoon as unbridled, becauſe of the 


eat Pain in their Feet. By tender Feet, I mean 
ſuch as have low Heels, or whoſe Feet have 
but little thickneſs berwixt the Sole and the Hoof, 
in that part of the Foot which is about two Fin- 
gers breadth or leſs above the Toe or Fore-part of it; 
all thoſe which have too little Feet, or which have _ 
cloven Quarters, or are Hoof-bound, or have their 
Hoofs circled ; and laſt of all, thoſe which have flat 


Feet. 


You ſhould alſo look on your Horſe's Dung; if it 


be too thin, it may be a ſign, that either the Wa- 
ter which he drunk was too cold and piercing, or that 
he drunk too greedily of it. If there be amongſt his 
Dung whole Grains of Oats, either he hath not 


chewed them well, or hath a Weaknels in his Sto-— 
mach. And if his Dung be black, dry, or come 


away in very ſmall and hard pieces, it is a token that 
he is over-heated in his Body. 


Laſtly ; Before you leave him, fee that he be ſo 
tied as that he may lie down with eaſe, and that his 


Halter be neither too long nor too ſhort. 


CHAP. XIX. 
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Directions for preſerving Horſes after a Journey. 


wa you are arrived from a Journey, imme- 
diately draw the two Heel-nails of the Fore- 
feer, and if it be a large Shoe, then four. And two 
or three Days after you may blood him in the Neck; 
and feed him for ten or twelve Days with = 
—— ran 
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Bran only, without giving him any Oats, keeping 
him well litter d. The reaſon why yon are to draw 
che Heel Nails is, becauſe the Feet ſwell, and if 
they were not thus eaſed, the Shoes would preſs and 


ſtraiten them too much. It is alſo good to ſtop 


them with Cow- dung, but do not take the Shoes 
off, nor pare the Feet, becauſe the Humours are 


drawn down by it. 


The following Bath will much preſerve your 
Horſe's Legs. Take Cow or Ox-dung, and make it 
thin with Vinegar, ſo that it be but of the con- 


ſiſtence of thick Broth, and adding to it a handful 


of ſmall Salt, rub his Fore-Legs from the Knees, and 


Hind-Legs from the Gambrels,by chafing them well 


with and againſt the Hair, that the Remedy may 
netrate and adhere to them, and that they may 


be all covered over with it: And thus leave him till 


Morning, not wetting his Legs, but giving him his 


Pater that Evening in a Pail. 


The next Morning lead him to the River, or 
waſh his Legs with Well-water, which is allo very 
good, and will keep his Legs from ſwelling. Many 
times when I have had no Vinegar, I have made ute 
of ſimple Water, and it ſucceeded very well. 
Thoſe who to recover their Horle's Feet, make a 
Hole, which they fill with moiſten'd Cow-dung, 
and keep their Fore-teer init, during the ſpace of a 
Month or fo, do very badly; becauſe although the 
continual moiſture which is amongſt the Co- dung 


_ cauſes the Hoof to grow, yet it dnes and ſhrinks in 


ſo extreamly when out of that place, that it ſplits 

and breaks like Glaſs, and the Foot, immediately 
ſtraitens. For I affure you that Cob.-dung, con- 
trary to the Opinion of many People, ipoils 4 
Horle's Hoofs : It doth indeed moiſten the Sole, 
but drieth up the Hoof, which is of a different na- 
ture from it. Therefore to recover a Horſe's Feet, 
you are rather in place ef Cow-dung to fil a hole 


with 
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with wet blew Clay, and make him keep his Fore- 


feet in it for a Month. 


When a Man hath rode a Horſe fo extreamly 
hard that he fears foundring, the beſt method he 
can take, after he hath led him a little in ones hand, 
and otherways ordered him, as I have already di- 
Quarts of Vinegar, with 
them well toge. | 
aher cold, bathe and rub hard the Horſe's Fore-legs | 
pour into his | 
Bays ſcalding hot, and upon the 
Oil hot Aſhes, above which put Hurds or courſe 
Flax, with thin ſlices of Wood fixed crofs-ways a- 
all faſt : But if you can have no 


reed, is, to take two 
two Pounds of Salt, and mixing 


with it for about half an Hour; then 
Feet ſome Oil of 


bove it, to keep 
Oil of Bays, then take either the Oil of Walnuts, 


far the beſt. 


* 1 . 


CHAP: XX. 


» 2 


after a long Journey. 
k FOſt Horſes that are fatigued or over-rid, and 


| made lean by it, have their Flanks altered, 


without being Purſy, eſpecially vigorous Horſes 
that have wrought too violently. There is no bet- 
ter method to recover them, than to give them in 


the Ming half a Pound of Honey very well 
C 


mixed with ſcalded Bran; and when they ſhall eat 


well the half Pound, give them the next time 2 


whole one, and then afterwards two Pounds every 


Day, continuing it until you find that your Horſes 
empty and purge well with it: And when you per- 


ceive that they no longer purge, then forbear to 
give them any more Honey. Or you may give 


them Powder of Liquoriſh in the ſcalded Bran for a 
Con- 


Rape · ſeed, or that of Fiſhes, but Oil of Bays is by 
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conſiderable time. And to cool their Blood it will 
not be amiſs to give them three or four Clyſters- 
Tf their Flanks do not recover, give them the Pow- 
der for Purſy Horſes deſcribed in the Second Part. 
If the Horſe be very lean, it will be proper to 
give him ſome wet Bran every Night, over and 
above his proportion of Oats. Grals is excellentfor 
him, if he be not purſy. 3 D 
If it be a Mare, give her a Horſe, and if ſhe ne- 
ver had a Foal before, it will enlarge her Belly. 
Sometimes exceflive Feeding may do more harm 


than good, by making Horſes fubje to the Farcy: 


Therefore give not too great a quantity at a time, 


and take a little Blood from them now and then. 


Cut Straw, mixed with Oats, 1s good to prevent 


2 Horſe's eating of them too greedily, and being 


of it ſelf a very good Food, is mighty wholſome 
for them; that which is ſmalleſt cut is the beſt. 

When a Horſe begins to drink heartily, it is a cer- 
tain ſign that he will in a ſhort time recover. 


c nA. 00 
Of the Art of Shooing, or the true and exact Me- 


_ thed if Shooing all ſorts of Feet, be they never 
ſo bad or deformed. 


Here are two Methods of Shaving. The firſt is, 
I to ſhoe for the advantage of the Foot, and 
according to its nature and Shape, to fic ſuch Shoes to 
ic as may make it better than it is; and if it be 
good, may preſerve and keep it from becoming bad. 
The ſecond Method is, that which diſguiſi 


the 
Foot, and maketh it appear good when —_ it is 
ly ru- 


not; which Method, altho in time it who 

ines the Foot, yet Horſe-Gourſers, who have no 

other defign but to ſell and put off their Horſes, do 
G u 05 
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not much trouble themſelves about it ; for provided | 
their Horſes Feet but appear good, and the y get ' 


them ſold, it is all they deſire. 


I ſhall treat of the firſt only, wherein are four | 


Rules to be obſerved in Shooing all forts of Feet 
whatſoever. DD 


The firſt is, Tie before, and Quarter behind, or as 


we commonly ſay, Before behind, Behind before. 


By Toe before 15 meant, that you may give the | 
hold upon the Toes of the Fore-feet, | 
becauſe there the Horn is very thick, which it is not 


Nails a 


in the Quarters of the Fore- feet, for there the Horn 


is thin, and you would hazard the pricking your 


Horle. 


Quarter behind is that a Horſe hath the Quarters | 
of his Hind-feet ſtrong, that is to ſay, the Horn 
thick, and ſo capable of ſuff ring a good gripe by 


the Nails; but at the Toes of the Hind-feet you 
will immediately meet with the Quick, becauſe the 


Horn is but thin in that part; and therefore Smiths 


ſhould put no Nails at all juſt in the Toes of the 
Hind- feet, but only in their Cuarters. 
The ſecond Rule is „ Never to en a Horſe $ 
Heels. People call it opening of the Heels, when 
the Smith 1n paring the Foot, cutteth the Heel low, 


and cloſe almoſt to the Fruſh, and taketh ic down 


within a Finger's breadth of the Coronet, or top of 
the Hoof, fo that he ſeparates the Quarters at che 
Heel, and by that means weakens and takes away 
the ſubſtance of the Foot; making it to cloſe and 
become narrow at the Heels. Now this which they 


call opening, would be more properly called cloſing 
of the Heels; for the roundneſs and circumference 
of the Foot being cut, by doing that which they 


call opening of the Heels, which is to cut them 
wholly away, they are no longer ſupported by any 
ching; fo that if there be any weakneſs in the Foot, 


1 
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ic will of neceſſity make it ſhrink and traiten in the 
Quarters, which will quite ſpoil the Foot. 
The third Rule is, To make uſe of as thin and 
ſmall Nails as poſſible, becauſe the Nails that are 


thick and groſs make a large Hole, not only when 


they are driving, bur alſo when they are riveting : 
For being ſtiff, they ſplit the Horn, and take it a- 


way with them. Neither can a tender Foot be ſhod 


with ſuch big Nails, without hazard of pricking, 


eſpecially if there be but little Horn to take hold of: 


But Smiths, to prevent this, pierce their Shoes too 
near the edge, which will in time ruine the Foot. 
The fourth Rule is, To make the lighteſt Shoes 


pon can, according to the ſize of your Horſe, be- 


cauſe heavy Shoes ſpoil the Back-finews, and weary 
the Horſe ; and if he happens to over- reach, the 


Shoes being heavy are more eaſily pulled off. Thoſe 


who think it frugality to ſhoe with thick and heavy 
Shoes, and ſeldom, are deceived, for they loſe more 


by ir than they gain; for thereby they not only 


ſpoil the Back- ſinews, but loſe more Shoes than if 


they had been light. 


— — — 


CHAP. XXII. 


Flow to pare the Feet well, fit the Shoes and drive 
the Nails. 


D not pare your Horſe's Feet almoſt to the 
| Quick, as ſome People do, who think there- 
by to prevent the ſo frequent Shooing of their Hor- 
fes. Bur if you know that your Horfe's Hoofs are 
ſmooth and tough, you may with the more confi- 


dence pare his Soles reaſonably near. 


The Foot thus pared, you mult fit a Shoe to it, 
which muſt be neither roo broad nor too narrow in 
the Web, neither muſt its Spunges extend any far- 
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thet than the Heel, (the Spunge is that part of the 


Shoe next to the Heel) but muſt follow the exact 
compal; cf the Foot, juſt to the corners of the 
Fruſh, and they muſt not appear much upon the 


outſides cf the Hoofs at the Heels neither; as thoſe 
Smiths who pretend to be very underſtanding, would 
make us believe, by ſaying, that it preſerveth and 


| 


ſupporteth the Heel: But the middle of the Spunge 


muſt be placed juſt upon the middle of the end of 
the Quarter which touches the corner of the Fruſh, 
and is called the Heel, and which it is to be ſup- 
>oſed you have not pared ; for as I told you, the 


leels muſt never be pared. Now the middle of the 
Spunges being placed upon the extremities of the 


Iy. 
— 


| 


4 


y 


5 


Quarters, which form the Heel, and touch almoſt 
the Fruſh, muſt not reach any further, and then 
your Horſe will be ſhod both for his own eaſe, and 
the benefit of his Foot; for he will never become 
Hoof-bound, neither will he over-reach, by reaſon 
of the Spunges of his Fore-feet Shoes being ſet equal 


with his Heels, and not ſuffer'd to exceed them. 


Thoſe who make the Spunges of their Horle's 
Shoes too long, not only fatigue and weary them, 
and make them over-reach, but alſo ruin and ſpoil 


their Feet, and are the occaſion of their becoming 


Hoof- bound: Thoſe again that are too ſhort, make 


a Horſe go leſs at his eaſe; but your Horſe's Shoes 


will never be too ſhort, if they follow the whole 
compatls of his Feet, to the ends or corners of their 


PFruſhes and na further. To 
The Shoe ſhould not preſs upon the Sole at all, 
but ſhouid reſt equally and exactly round the whole 


Foot upon the Horn, which is about the thickneſs 
of a ſmall Finger's breadth, taking notice, that if 


the Shoe, upon the outer edge of that ſide next the 
Horſe's Foot, have any riſing or unevenneſs in it, 


and that if you beat it not down, and make it level 
with the reſt before ic be ſet on, it will reſt upon 
"008 
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the Horn, and certainly ſpoil the Hoof; for that 
raiſed edge being higher than the reſt of the Shce, 


there will no other part of it reſt upon his Hoof but 


it, which will certainly ſpoil it. The Hern round 
the Foot is at moſt no thicker than a ſmall Finger's 


breadth, which is alſo generally the thickneſs of the 


reſt of the Hoof. 
If the Shoe reſted upon any other part of the Foot 


but the Horn, ic would make the Horle to halt, 


and then you would be neceſſitated immediately to 


take off his Shoe, as it will often fall out when the 


Shoe reſts upon the Sole, eſpecially if the Sole be 


thin and weak; bur if the Sole be thick and ſtrong, 


although the Shoe reſt upon ſome part of it, yet 
will not the Horſe halt, as you may remark in Shoo- 


ing with the Panton-ſhoes hereafter deſcribed, which 


Shoes reſt almoſt always upon the Sole, or upon the 
corners of the Fruſh'; and which being thick and 


ſtrong, is the reaſon that the Horſe but very ſeldom 


halteth with them. 8 
Having thus fitted the Shoe, you ſhall drive two 
Nails in it, and then let his Foot go to the Ground, 


to ſee if the Shoe be right placed, then you ſhall 


drive the reſt of the Nails equally, and not the one 
higher than the other (which is called Driving mu- 


ically) obſerving nevertheleſs, that the Nails of the 


[leeis of the Fore-feet be low enough driven, for 
fear of mceting the Quick, which in the Hinder- 
feet is juſt contrary, for there the Heels are 
ſtrongeſt. Oe 
The Nails being driven, and cut over with the 
Pincers or Nippers, before that you rivet them you 
muſt take the Cutting-knife, which is a- piece of 
Steel about half a Foot long, having the one edge 
ſharp, and the other about the thickneſs of two 
Crowns, with which you muſt cut the Horn that 
over-paſſes the Shoe, by ſtriking with the Hammer 
upon the back of the Cutting- knife, until you have 
3 G 3 taken 
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taken away all the Horn 2 deſire. The Nails be- 
ing driven and cut over, before that you rivet them 
take the Cutting-knife again, and cut away the 
ſmall pieces of Horn which the Nails have made to 
riſe in driving, to the end that the Rivets may be 
equal with the Horn; for beſides that it makes the 
Foot to appear handſomer, the Nails alſo faſten bet- 
ter, ſo that the Horſe can never cut himſelf with 
the Rivets, which will often happen if you obſerve 
not this Method. N 

As the Shoe weareth, the Nails by degrees ſink 
into it, ſo that the Rivets looſen and appear more 


— 


"CHAP. XXWL 


and imperfect Feet. 
W Hen you are pairing a Horſe's Feet which hath 
/ low Heels, ycu muft only pare the Toe 
without touching in the leaſt the Heel, and alſo it 
is good not to touch the Fruſh, unleſs it be begin- 


ning to corrupt, and then you muſt pare it flat ; 


you mult alſo cut the Toe with the Cutting- knife 
or Raſp only, and not with the Buttris. 


People make only uſe of the Butteris, for to give 


the Shoe a ſeat after they have cut the Toe with the 
Cutting-knife, for Example, the breadth of ones 
Finger or Thumb, if the Foot be too long at the 


above the Hoof, and if care be not taken to cut 
them as they riſe, they will lame the Horſe. 


r 


f low Heels, tender Feet, and other kinds of bad _ 


Toe; in which caſe, you muſt alſo pierce the Shoe a 


near the edge at the Toe, for fear of pricking, and 
ſo placing the Shoe after that faſhion, you will force 


the too great nouriſhment which went to the Toe, 


to ſtrengthen the Heels, and in twice or thrice 
Shooing, the Foot will come to take a good m 
| e | and 
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and form, and alſo in the time that you reſtrain the 
Toei by cutting it, the Heel will ſtrengthen. Now 
theſe — Feet growing only at the Toe, all the 


nouriſhment of the Foot goeth there, and fo the 
Heel becometh always narrower, and daily weaker ; 
but if you obſerve that which I tell you, to cut the 
Toe with the Cutting-knite, having only as it were 
blanched or cleaned the Sole with the Butteris, and 


that you put the Shoe at the Toe a Finger's breadth 


or an Inch back, according as the Toe is too much 
ſprung, and that afterwards you cut away the Horn, 
I affure you the Foot will take quite another form 
or ſhape, which will be a great deal better, and the 
Heels will alſo ſtrengthen. | 

But if your Horſe's Heels be low and not narrow, 


and that the Fruſh be large or fat, with great difh- 
culty will you keep ir from touching the Ground, 


and then your Horſe will be in danger of halting, 


eſpecially when he is riding upon hard Ground. 


To prevent it, I think there is no other Remedy 


than to give him Calkins, after the faſhion of the 


point of a Hare's Ear, which is done by turning the 
inſides of the Spunges the whole breadth of the Shoe, 
and making them after the faſhion of Calkins ; now 
theſe kind of Calkins will not do great harm to his 
Feet, and he will alſo go the more firmly with them 
upon the Street, or in ſlippery Ground; fo by this 
means you will hinder his Fruſh to touch the Ground. 
It is not that I approve of Calkins, after whatever 
faſhion they are made, the great Calkins are the 


worſt, and thoſe which ſpoil moſt a Horſe's Feet; 


but theſe after the faſhion of the point of a Hare's 
Ear are the leaſt dangerous; and if People could 


alſo diſpenſe with the want of theſe, it would be till 


ſo much the better. 

But if the Horſe which hath low Heels, have 
them alſo narrow near the Shoe, although that his 
Fruſh be large (which is not ordinary) you muſt 
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then give him no Calkins, neither after the faſhion ! 
of a Hare's Ear nor any other, but you muſt ſhoe » 
him with P-nron-ſhoes, with a narrow Spunge, and 
very thick in the inſide, that is to ſay, that it muſt | 
ſlope very much from the inſide of the Shoe next 


his Foot to the outer edge, and place the Spunge of 


the Panton-ſhoes upon the Heels, ſo that the thick 
edge of the Spunge may enter within the corners of | 
the Fruſh, to preſs them out when they grow; cut 
his Toe with the Paring-knife, according as you 
ſhall find occaſion for it; and after he is ſhoed, keep 
his Feet in his Dung, being a little moiſten'd wich 
Water, until he leave halring, for he will for a few | 
Days have pain in his Feet until he be accuſtomed | 
to wear theſe kind of Shoes, afterwards you may 
work him, for in a ſhort time he will be accuſtomed 
to them; and after thrice ſhooing, the Heel, and 
_- the whole Foot, will have taken a good form or 
mape. * * 
The Horſe-Courſers, to cover this Imperſection 

of having low Heels, make the Spunges of the Shoes 
great and thick, to ſupply the want of the Heels, 
which is indeed a very good Invention to ſpoil the 
Heels for good and all, for it is good for nothing 
but this, that it maketh thoſe who are ignorant buy 
ſuch Hlorſes, without taking notice of their having 
low Heels; and the Horſe-Courſers have no other 
deſign by it but this, when they ſhoe their Horſes 
after that faſhion ; ic doth, however, well enough 
for ſuch Horles which have their Heels but a little 

low, to beat down the ends of the Spunges with a 
Hammer, to thicken and ſquare them beneath, for 
it will raiſe their Heels, and make them go better 
in the Streets while their Shoes are new, but that 
will not give their Feet a gocd ſhape : In a word, 


low Heels wicha very large Fruſh, are thoſe kind of 


* 


et which People cannot help by ſhooing, and I 


en pon them as the worſt of all Feet, becauſs 
o | they | 
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on they cannot at all, or but very rarely, be reco- 
oe rered. 


_ na f _ 

ick of flat Feet, and ſach as have their Soles round 
Sof | and high. 

cut 1 

vou Hoſe Horſes which have Flat-fect, if they be 
eep young, their Feet will always ſpread, and ſo 
vith pe in danger of growing ill-ſhaped, therefore they 
feu ſhould be ſhoed after the manner following, to keep 


ned them inſenſibly from ſpreading, eſpecially if the 
nay Horſe be worth your pains: Above all things, if 


med your Horſe hath flat Feet, you ſhould bar the Pa- 
and ſttern-Veins: This operation is good, but however 
nor jt is not abſolutely neceſſary, unleſs your Horſe 

' hath his Soles round and high, yet this is not to ſay, 
tion 


dut that the doing of it contributes very much to 
hoes * the amendment of Flat-feet; for to do it, you muſt 
eels, know, that in the Paſtern there are two Veins be- 

© low the Joint, the one upon the inſide, and the other 
upon the out; which Veins muſt be barred, that ſo 
you may put a ſtop to the ſuperfluous Humour, 
which falleth down upon the lower part of the Foot, 
and cauſeth the Sole to grow round and high; and 
alſo the Coffin-bone or little Foot, which is the 
Bone in the middle of the Coffin, to puſh it ſelf 
down, which, through time, maketh the Foot be- 
come round at the Sole; the Veins in the Fore-legs 
being ſtopped in four places, and the Wounds be- 
ginning to heal up, which will be ſeven or eight 
Days after you have barred the Veins, you muſt do 
what followeth. 

But firſt, to bar the Paſtern-Veins right, you muſt 
only tye them near the Joint with a fine Thread, to 
the end that you retard not their cure; a little Silk 
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is very good for that purpoſe : Then cut the Vein 
beneath and let it Blood; if it bleed too long, you 
may bind up the Orifice with a large Band and a 
Comprels. 8 | 

If for Flat-feet you bar the Veins, you will come 
ſooner to your purpoſe than if you had omitted it; 
but that doth not hinder this following Method 
to be very good, although you had not barred 
them. 

You muſt then forge according to the followin 
Figure, A. C. D. F. (See Plate third, Fig. 9.) Shoes 
very ſtrait in the Quarters, and which do not turn 


in 2 Circle, nor follow at all the ſhape of the Quar- 


ters of the Foot, but whoſe branches from the Toe 


A. D. to the Spunges, C. F. muſt be very ſtreight, 


and you muſt pierce the Holes, G. H. I. L. * ter ch 


near the edge: You mult alſo place thoſe Shoes, 


en 


that you may have about the thickneſs of two 
Crowns of Horn to take away at the Toe A. D. 
with the Cutting-knife, and they having their 
branches ſtreight, there will without doubt be 2 
good deal of Horn to take off at the ſides A. B. C. 
and D. E. F. which are retrenched by the ſhape of 


the Shoe within the pointed Line, as you may fee 
n the Figure. Wo | 

Itaving then a Shoe made after this faſhion al- 
together flat, and the branches near ſtreight, pare 
firs Foot very gently, and fic the Shoe to it; for al- 


though it relt a little upon the Sole it matters not, 


hecauſe by no means you muſt make your Shoe 
<aulted or hallow, and faſten the Shoe with very 
thin Nails, taking but a ſlender hold for fear ot 
proeſſing the Vein, or meeting with the quick; your 


ilorle being ſhod with this kind of Shoe which | 


hive been ordering, put a Reſtrictive in his Foot 


* made of Chimney-ſoot and Turpentine boiled to- 
gether upon a flow Fire, always ſtirring it until 


it be pretty thick, and apply it ſcalding hot, wich 


© Hurds 


Part 


Hur 
© not) 
© chin 
c (bec 
© fore 
caCl 
ſtricti 
growi 
much 
put 2 
went 
the C 
ſpreac 
Hoof 
ſter e. 


the C 


* © not vaulted, you will have difficulty to 
c © thin ſlices of Wood to keep 
' © (becauſe the Shoe will almoſt touch the Sole) there- 
' fore after you have put inthe Hurds, you muſt tye 
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© Hurds above it; and becauſe when the Shoes are 


ger in 
faſt the Reſlrictive, 


ut his Foot to hold all faſt: This Re- 
ſtrictive will help to put a ſtop to the too much 


growing of the Sole, and will allo contribute ve 


much (with the ſtopping of the Paſtern-Veins) to 
put a ſtop to all the ſuperfluous nouriſhment which 
went to the Sole and Coffin- bone; put alſo upon 
the Coronet, by way of a Plaiſter ſome Hoot-falve 


| ſpread upon Hurds, applying it to the onſet of the 
Hoof to cauſe his Foot to grow, and renew the Plai- 


ſter every four Days, which doth a great deal bet- 


ter than only to anoint his Feet every Day, becauſe 


the Ointment being tyed on with Hurd s, and al- 


| ways remaining upon the Horn, hath more time to 


moiſten it and cauſe it to grow, than the ſimple 
anointing of it. _— 
You muſt not work your Horſe for five or ſix 
Days, that ſo he may be uſed to his Shoes, which 
will at the firſt preſs his Feet; but if after that time 
he mean it, you muſt then let him alone until he 
be wholly accuitomed to them: And if he halteth 


extraordinarily, its like that he may be then prickt, 


to which you muſt take good notice, and cure it, as 
I have taught you in the Second Part. You muſt 
continue to ſhoe him after this method every New- 
Moon, always by degrees making the Shoes itraiter, 
not much at the Quarters, but conſiderably at the 


Toe, A. D. which you muſt retrench and keep 


mort by all means imaginable, as you ſee it marked 
in the Figure by the circular Line A. D. which is 
marked with Points: After three or four Shooin 

your Horſe will have changed the ſhape of his Feet, 
which was unpleaſant, into a better: Now it is a 
certain Rule, that you muſt always make uſe of this 


way 
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way of Shooing, three or four Days after the change 


of the Moon, to cauſe your Horſes Hoof to grow | 


the better, which is what we deſire. 
If the Feet which grow too much at the Sole, 


have the Heels ſtraiter nearer the Shoe than above, | 
then you muſt not retrench the ſides of the Foot, 
A. C. D. F. as I deſired you before, but you muſt | 


ſhoe them with Panton-ſhoes to enlarge their Heels, 
for beſides, that theſe Shoes will open the Heels, 
they will alſo hinder the Sole to 
downwards, and ſo the Foot will take a better 
ſhape: When you ſhoe with a Panton-ſhoe, it muſt 
foliow the circumference of the Foot, and the 
Branches muſt not be ſtreight; you mutt alſo k 

the Sole ſtrong, without taking any thing alm 


from it, otherways your Horſe will halt; you are | 
therefore to take nothing from the Sole, Heels, nor 
any other part when you ſhoe him, but only the 
Cruſt, or that which riſes like a ſcurf, and you 
muſt always ſhorten the Toe by cutting it with a | 
Cutting-knife, proportionably as you ſhall find occa- | 


ſion: Make the Shoe altogether flat, without vaulting 


it, for although it reſt a little upon the Sole it matters | 


not, becauſe you are to force the Foot to grow leſs: 
His Fore- feet being ſhod, cauſed him to ſtand with 


them all Day long amongſt his own Dung, being 
little moiſtned, and let him not work for eight | 


or ten Days, until he be accuſtomed to thoſe kind 


of Shoes; afterwards you muſt ſtep him abroad up- 


on eaſie Ground, to ftrengthen his Feet. 


The reaſon why the Foot being reſtrained with | 


this kind of Shooing, taketh it right ſhape again, 


is becauſe thoſe Horſes which have Flat- feet, and | 
round Soles, have too much nouriſhment in their | 
Soles, and particularly at their Toes, and too little 
at the upper part of their Feet: Now that the Pa- 
ſtern-Veins furniſh this ſuperfluous nouriſhment, is 
evident when People take out a Horſe's Sole, ws 
caule 


grow ſo much 
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cauſe to ſtop the Blood, which in great abundance 
floweth from the Foot, People are neceſſitated to 
tye the Paſtern with a Cord, that is, they preſs thoſe 
two Veins, which I have before ordered you to bar, 
and that tying ſtoppeth the Blood, which being 
ſtopped, and having no more ge togoto the 

under part of the Foot, which it did too much nou- 


| riſh and moiſten, it followeth of neceſſity that the 


Sole muſt dry and ſhrink in, to which the Panton 


Shoe will contribute very much; becauſe the open- 


ing the Heel near the Shoe, will alſo conſtrain the 
ſuperfluous nouriſhment, which went to the Sole and 
Toe, to remain above, and nouriſh the Heel which 


was dried; and by means of the Hoot-ſalve the Foot 


will be moiſten d, and the nouriſhment kept there, 
which is what we deſir d; and in the mean time the 
Heel enlarges, and the Toe and Sole ſhrink in, and 
grow leſs: This Method is alſo good for Flanders 


[- Horſes, whoſe Feet change the Horn, for in the 


time that their Feet alter, it giveth them a good 
ſhape, but if their Feet be already bad, you muſt 
take another courſe with them. 
If the Horſe's Sole be round and lower than his 
Hoof, which happeneth more to ſome than to 
others, ſo that ſome will have their Foot ſo ill- 
ſhaped that it will reſemble an Oyfter-ſhell, and 
is juſt renverſed in a manner, fſ- that it is im- 
offible to ſhee them without hollowing or vault- 
ing their Shoes, which will make them go unea- 
lily, and alſo through time cauſe their Feet at the 
Soles to become round, like the ſegment of a Ball. 
The ſhorteſt and beſt remedy for ſuch Feet is to 
barr the Paſtern-Veins, and ſeven or eight Days 
after the operation to make him Panton-ſhoes 


with ſtrait Spunges, and extraordinarily thick on the 


inner edge; they muſt alſo be altogether flat, and 
not vaulted; for it is to be remarked, that almoſt 
all the round or high-ſoled Horſes have narrow Heels 


near 
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near the Shoe, and the Smiths thinking to make 
them go eaſily, make them hollow Shoes which reſt 
only upon the Horn in the out- ſide of the Heel, and ; 
by that means, becauſe the Shoes by degrees con- | which 
ſtrain the Foot, they make it grow daily ſtraiter x | good, 
the Heel; the little Bone alſo which is in the middle 
of the Coffin preſſes downwards towards the Sole, upon 
the Toe grows long, and ſo the Feet become ill- dle of 
ſhaped and unſerviceable ; now to help and refy | Grou! 


— 
* 
> 


all theſe Inconveniences, the Panton-ſioe being the H 
_ forged and pierced near the edge of the Toe, as alſo n 
told you, you ſhall cut more or leſs from the Th 


Horſe's Toe with a Curting-knife, as you fhalt | Feet 
think fit; then fit the Shoe fo, that the flo 
pings or thick parts of irs Spunges may enter | the fi 
within the corners of the Fruſh, and being flat at Bu 
the Toe that it may reſt upon the Horn; but al cond! 
though it reſt a little upon the Sole it matters not, FO 
and faſten it with thin Nails; alſo put into his Foot Flat-l 
aReſtrictive made of Chimney-ſoot and Turpentine | 4 Par 
boiled together, and anoint his Hoof with Hook} Out v 
ſalve; then let his Feet ſtrengthen and be eaſed of little 
the Pain, which that new manner of Shooing will his F 
occaſion, and that for the ſpace of twelve Days oe n h 
more until he leave halting; afterwards let him Shoe 
work by degrees, and after three or four Shooings, Lord 
if the Horſe be not old, his Foot will take a good | his F 
ſhape. This which I ſpeak is not by ſpeculation, | ſhew 
but founded upon a great many Experiences. moit 
It is a great abuſe to vault Shoes when People | 
may forbear it (and it may for the moſt part be moi! 
omitted) becauſe the Foot being nailed and made | P 
fait to the Shoe, it groweth and taketh the ſhapzor } W 
form of the Shoe; and Nature finding that paſſage . 

| open, through the inclination which ſke hath to fur- | ca 
nith a ſuperfluous nouriſhment to the under part of * Kee; 
| the Sole, preſſeth always that way, and is alſo but 
helped by the hollow Shoe to give that round form 6 

| "> 


—— 


„ 


put about his Foot a Charge or Softner reaſonably 
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to the Feet, which rendreth a Horſe unſerviceable 


for the Street or upon hard Ground; ſo that People 


are neceſſitated to ſend them to draw the Plough, 
which had they wanted that fault, would have been 
good, and might have ſerved for a Coach. 
It happeneth alſo that when a Horſe travelleth 
vaulted Shoes, he treadeth only upon the mid- 
dle of the Shoe, for it cannot all equally touch the 
Ground, becauſe of its roundneſs, ſo that it hindreth 
the Horſe to go ſo firmly as otherwiſe he would, and 
alſo maketh him ſlip. 1 f | 
The ſureſt way therefore, is to rectiſie ſuch bad 
Feet in the beginning, and eſpecially in the time 
when Horſes alter or change their Horn, which is 
the firſt ſix Months after = come from Flanders. 
But ſuppoſing that your Horſe's Feet be yet in a 


condition to be helped, you muſt reſtrain their 


growth in the Soles, as I have ſhewn you for the 


Flat-feet ; or if his Heels be narrow, ſhoe him with 


2 Panton-ſhoe, and after the former faſhion, with- 
out vaulting or hollowing it; you muſt alſo pare but 
little from his Feet, and leave his Sole ſtrong, ſhorten 
his Foot at the Toe, and put theſe Panton-ſhoes up- 
on him; if his Heels, I ſay, be narrow near to the 
Shoe, then put the Reſtrictive into his Foot which 
I ordered before; or otherwiſe let him ſtand with 
his Feet being ſhod after the faſhion- I have been 

ſhewing you, in his own Dung, being kept a little 
moiſt that it may not heat, and let him ſtand ſo 
until he halt no more, always keeping the Dung 

moiſt upon which he ſtandeth; at the ſame time 


warm, or Hoof-falve, as I have before ordered you. 
You muſt alſo renew, two or three times, the Appli- 
cationofthe Reſtrictive, and the Charge or Hoof-falve, 
keeping him always ſhod after the former manner ; 
bur if his Foot, after Shooing be very high and 
round foled, you muſt then let him ſtand eight or 
ten Days upon his Litter. If 
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If the Horſe have his Sole but a little raiſed, or 


that it be not as yet abſolutely round beneath, after 
twice or thrice Shooing it will be helped; but the 


more itis out of _ the more time ir will take to | 


rectiſie it: It is to be obſerved, that Flat-feet, at 


leaſt the moſt part of them, have their Heels nar. | 


row near the Shoe, ſo that the Smith's hollowing or 
vaulting very much their Shoes, make them ref 
upon the out- ſides of the Heels, and by that mean 
make them become narrower : Now quite contra 

to this method, you muſt ſhoe your Horſes wit 
| Panten-ſhoes, ſo that cauſing their Heels to open, 
you will contribute to the ſhrinking in of the Sole 
and under part of the Foot, as I have told you be- 

fore, and cannot tell you it too often. _ 
But if your Horſe's Foot be extraordinary high 


or round in the Sole, you muſt, without delay, bar | 


the Paſtern-Veins, which will be the only means to 
give 2 good ſhape to thoſe flat kind of Feer ; for 
without this operation any other will have no great 


effect; becauſe the main deſign is to put a ſtop to | 


chat ſupertiuous nouriſhment which goeth to the 
Sole, and to force Nature to furniſh that nouriſh 


ment to the upper part of the Foot, which the | 


ſhoving with Panton-ſhoes will do, even without 
retrenching and cutting his Hoots at the ſides, if you 
but only with the Curring-knife cut and retrench 
his Toe, and that you keep his Sole ſtrong without 
almoſt taking any thing from it; ſo that being ſhod 
wich Shoes that are not vaulted, although they reſt 
2 little upon the Soles, yet they will not cauſe him 
to hault much, even though they be Panton- ſhoes: 
Afterwards fit the Shoe, and providing it reſt not 
altogether upon the Sole, it is enough, ſeeing you leſt 
the Sole expreſly for that purpoſe ſtrong enough, and 
faſten the Shoe with very thin Nails. When he 
& is ſhod, you ſhall fill his Feet with Tar — 
« hot, or with the Reſtrictive before - mentioned, 
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ing as they need help, People take more or leſs 


TEES 


quence 
level where the 


8 F 


_ the 
Horn; but for fear of pricking your 


« or otherwiſe keep them amongſt his moiſten'd 
cc | a 

I tes true, this is to keep the Hotſe a long time 
without having any ſervice of him, but oftentimes 


for not taking that care of him, and = that 
reſt, he becometh altogether unſerviceable, as I have 


a great many, for not taking notice bf them in 
1 |: Thare aro fone which have ſuch kind of 
Feet that will yet be ſomewhat ſerviceable, but ac- 


The firſt ſhooing of Coach-Horſes is of conſt. . 
: So that you are then but to make the Horn 
reſteth, and not to take an 
thing from the Sole, but as it were to clean 
whicen it, becauſe it hath been already made 

pierce your 


. 


. 
* 


keen — | 
d no other deſign 
ppear hollow : You 
muſt then pierce your Shoe a pretty diſtance from 
edge, fo that the Nails may ner ny ſplic the 
Horſe, you are 

to drive them ſome what lower than ordinary, and 
drive a Nail juſt at the Toe, to the end that the Shoe 
may ſtay _ without ſhifring ics place, and 
may remain ſtraĩit upon his Foot: You are not at 
all to retrench his Quarters nor open his Heels, but 
let the Shoe follow the compaſs of the Horſe's Foot, 
and by this means you ſhall preſerve his Feer, and 
they will be always good. 
Thoſe Smiths who think to give eaſe to their 
Horſes, by enlarging their Shoes, or vaulting them 
4 little, inſenſibly ſpoil their Feet, becauſe hey f6:- 
low the form of the Shoe, 2 ſo become . 5 
[Wy 
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Sole, and cleave his F which ſhall be created 


time by taking out his Sole, provided that they 


for the more that you enlarge your Shoe at firſt, the 7 
that is the way abſolutely to loſe your Horle ; for } Fee: 
it is far more difficult to rectiſie your Horſe's Feet, hece 
CN Tags nn gore | and 
n in the beginning, when ve cet, | 
= their Horn akering to preſerve * becauſe = 
are then ca receiving any form you in- whic 
—— hm: Horſes which have big and large pain 
Feet, although they be not flat, yet are more as m 
ject to have them eaſily ſpoil d than any „Toe 
take not care at every Shooing to retrench I their 
them, until the nature of the Horn be changed forw 
This is what I thought good and nece to be and 
iſed for this kind of bad Feet; I ſhall in che make 
lowing Chapter continue to ſpeak of other ſorts} jarge 
Feer 


of bad Feet than theſe Ihave already diſcourſed of. 


CHAP. XXV. 1 
How Horſes that are * or Narrom- beeld 


Have already ſhown, that a Hoof - bound Hors! 
is a Horſe whoſe Heels fo preſs the Bone within 
the Hoof. r 
che Horſe to halt, or at leaſt hinder im to travel 
eaſily: To cure it, P take out the Horles} 


of in the Second Part, Set# 2. or otherwiſe People 
ron | the help of Shooing ; but when 
a Horſe is ill Hoof-bound, People oft-times gain 


cleave his Fruſh to facilitate it; but People, who 
have not had the experience thereof, can but with 


difficulty, at firſt, be perſuaded to make tryal of it. 
The 
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and which, it 

make the 

large in the Second Part, concerning the curing of 
Feet which are Hoof-bound. 


To prevent and put a ſtop to this Infirmity, you 


muſt, when you ſhoe ſuch Horſes, take the Heels 
i 2 much down without hollowing the Quarters, 
are 


pare the Fruſh flat; for all Horſes whoſe Heels 
much taken down, will not only never be- 
come Hoof - bound, but alſo they will have no Bl:ymes 
(which is an Inflammation occaſioned by bruiſed 
Blood within the Hoof, betwixt the Sole and the 
lictle Foot near tothe Heel, where the Matter ga- 
thereth, and cauſeth the Diſorders which are ex- 
plained, in the Second Part) and alſo the Sine ws of 


their Legs will be preſerved, eſpecially if they be 


Horſes which work in the Manage upon ſoft 
Ground. 

You muſt alſo, beſides this Precaution, never 
open the Heels with the Butteris, as the Smiths do, 
who weaken the Quarters by preſſing the Butteris 
edge-ways forwards ; they cut alſo the end of the 
ſaid Quarter or Heel, and take it away even within 
an Inch of the Hair, and they call that to open 
the Heels; but they are ſo tar from doing that, 
H2 that, 


terwards ſhod, cauſing the Shoe to follow the round 
neſs of the Foot, juſt to the corner of the Fruſh, 
and keeping their Soles ſtrong, not one of them be. 
came Hoof-bound. The proof of it is eaſie, and f 

ou miſlike it, take you to your old method again; 

ut I am ſure you will continue this manner d 
Shooing, when once you have made tryal of it: 
This which I affirm is edu reaſon, for 
the Horn followeth the form of the Shoe, becauſe it 
is more ſolid than the Horn, and forces it to follow 
its ſhape when it grows: Burt if there be appearance 
that the Horſe's Heel will become narrow, then the 
ſureſt way is to ſhoe him with a half Panton-ſhoe, | 
which is to turn the branch of the Shoe in toward 
the Horſe's Foot, as it is explained in the following 
Chapter, for that Shoe will keep his Quarters in 4 
condition to open and become wider ; the Hom 
growing, the Heel openeth, and therefore cannot 
ftraiten, and fo the Foot will continue well-ſhaped 3 
for the Shoe which you put upon it will open 
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doubt it doth, and 
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truly, People ſhould not make the So 
' twixt the Fruſh and the Quarters, but ſhould onl 
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Heel, becauſe either the Hoof muſt not grow, or 
the Heel will open, for the of the muſt 


follow the roundneſs of the ö SEE 
than the end of the Quarter ; ſceing that the 
Shoe 1 to the Foot, as without all 
Shoe taking no other ſnape 
than it hath already, it being inflexible; and the 
Horn, by its flexibility, being capable of receiving 
form, it follows neceſſarily, that the Shoe being 
a Half. panton Shoe, muſt force the Horn outwards, 
and ſo enlarge the Heel, which I ſhallexplain in the, 
following Chapter : But above all, you muſt take 
notice when you ſhoe after this method, that is to 
fay, with Half-panton Shoes, that you keep always 
the Sole ſtrong. 
Some People fay, that the Fruſh ſhould not at all 


| be pared, becauſe when it is entire it keepeth out 


the Quarters, and preventeth their coming together; 
le hollow be- 


the top of the Fruſh with the Butteris ; which 
is called, to pare the Fruſh flat: If People did not 
at all pare the Fruſh, there would happen this in- 
conveniency, that it would corrupt and become 
ſtinking, and fo breed the Tejgnes, (which is when 
the Frutk mouldereth away in pieces, as if the Moths 
had eaten it, and that it goeth the length of the 


Quick; for then the itching pain is fo great, that it 


will often make a Horſe to halt: The word Teigne 


ſignifieth a Moth, becauſe when a Horfe hath that 
Infirmity, ic looketh as if the Moths had gnawed 


his Fruſh) beſides that, there is no advantage in 


leaving it ſo high: We conclude then, that every 
time that the Foot is pared, the Heels and Fruth 
ſhould de made flat withouthollowing the Quarters, 
and that for the leaſt ſtraitning of the Heels, the 
Spunges ſhould be turned in towards the Sole, after 
the manner of the Half-Panton-ſhoe, as it is ex- 
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Shoe, which toucheth the Sole which y 


ſee in the Figure; but there muſt be great cars 
taken that the foreſaid thickneſs A B, C the 
Spunge, diminiſh always towards GH, as you may 
perceive in the Figure, and all the reſt of the Shoe 
from IL, GH, round the Toe of the Shoe, be quite 
flat as other Shoes are, to the end that the Horſe's 
Foot may reſt upon it at eaſe : That which isrepre- | 


ſented to you by the Figure, is but the inſide of the 
Shoe next the Horſe's Foot, and the Spunges ſhould 
be ſtrait, or pretty near the other, that t may 
reſt upon the inſide of the corners of the Fruſh, and 
all the outſide of the Shoe, which is next the Ground, | - 
mult be quite flat like to another Shoe, and then |} 
you ſhall have a right Pancon-ſbce for your Horſe. See 
Plate 3. Fig. 10. It 


hoe, 


ſtrong enough, which ſhould be always 


time and reſt: Theſe kind 


| thickneſs of two Crown-pieces within the Heel, i 
ing will cover it all; when the Panron-ſboex 


| "UE 4 . 15 


neceſſary when 2 E of this 
Ray the —_— of extre- 
4. the Quarter, that the 1 of the the 
2 reſt. upon the middle berwize AE, DF, 


. which is the ſloping part of the pang; bur for al | 


that, the inner edge of the Quarter 
reſt wholly upon the Sole, although 


12 it 
— when 
ou — e of thoſe kind of Shoes ; for although 
eople ſhould prevent as much as poflible any Shoes 
reſting too much upon the Sole, yet they are lome- 
times neceſſitated to ſuffer this Shoe, of this faſhion, 
to reſt a little upon the Heels, and even the inner 
edge of the Spunge almoſt alway s toncheth the 
ow; therefore the Sole ſhould be always kept 

eſpecially at the Heels; afterwards anoant 

e's — which are ſhod after this 

with the Hoof. ſalve before- mentioned, or thoſe de- 

ſcribed in the Second Part, and keep his Fore-feer 

amongſt his moiſten'd Dung: If you continne this 
method, infallibly his Heels will open and enlarge; 

the Horſe at firſt, if you have weaken'd his Soles 

too much, may mean his Feet with theſe kind of 

Shoes, dut his Feet will 


ve Ay „ 8 
S 414 * 
muſt fo exactly 
Foot, as well at the Heel as at the Toe ; 
rhoygh the inner edge of the Spunge enter 


matters not; for, in a Months time, the Heel o 
are for- 


ed, fined, and ready to be put on, they appear, to 
H 4 = thoſe 


A Horſe ſhod after hi y 
unſerviceable for a little time, which muſt be 
ed him to ſtrengthen his Feet, amongſt his moiſten d 


People muſt not think to travel with theſe kind ot 
at the beginning when a Horſe is ſhod with 
and 

But they ma 
this faſhion, make him ride in the Manage, or 


h you travel him. | 
have : RT © make with a Horſe 


Woge as yer hakt within, 
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ou muſt not at all take down his Heels when you 
hoe him, although I heretofore ordered you upon 
other occaſions to do it ; but, on the contrary, you 
muſt keep his Heels as ſtrong as poſſible, and drive 
the Nails only in the Toe, for the Heel being high 
and narrow, you will not eaſily get them driven 
there, neither could your Horſe ſuffer it ; and then 
your Horſe will travel with you as you pleaſe: In- 
deed this will not be the way to help his Hoof-bind- 
ing, but, onthe contrary, it will make it worſe, it 
being only to make him perform his Journey that 

ou do it. | 
x If your Horſe be ſo ill Hoof-bound that he halteth 
to the Ground with it, the belt and readieſt cure is 
to take out his Soles, and put Shoes upon him which 
have long Spunges.: The way of taking out the 
Soles is 12 in the Second Part, Sect. 2. not but 


that theſe kind of Shoes, which I have been dif- 


courſing of, help, and will through time open his 
Heels, but that will be in four or five Months time; 
whereas if his Soles had been taken out, he would 
have been cured in three Weeks or a Month, pro- 
n his Heels, when 
the Sole was out, by cleaving the Fruſh, or by put- 
ting in a plate of Iron betwixt his Heels, fo 
it may keep them about two Inches fur- 

ther aſunder than they were before his Sole was 
taken out, and that by fixing that plate of Iron be- 
twixt the two Quarters of the Foot near the Heel, 
becauſe the Fruſh, which is ſofter than the reft of the 
Foot, will yield and open, and ſo make the Heels 
in 2 condition to become large; but it is ſooner 
done to give a ſtroke with an Inciſion-knife, and ſo 
to cleave and open the middle of the Fruſh down 
almoſt to the Paſtern, to the end that that overture 
may make the putting in of ſome rolls of Linnen in 
the clift of the Erulh (which muſt be firſt dipt in 
the. healing Cha rge) the more eaſie to keep the In- 
*. | ciſion 
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cifion very open; the Sole will grow again, which 
will keep ont the Quarters; the Shoe which muſt 
be made large, to anſwerto the Foot whichis 
made large, will keep it ſo, and the Heels in grow- 
ing will not cloſe or ſtraiten if the Horſe be right 
ſhod : This which I ſhow you is founded upon ſe- 
veral Experiences I have made, which ſucceeded 
very well with me; for the Sole beginning to grow 
will keep out the Heels ; and if there be need for 
it, you may afterwards ſhoe your Horſe with Half 
Panton Shoes, as in the next Chapter. 

There are ſome Horſes ſo very ill Hoof-bound, 
that although People have taken out their Soles, yet 
they can ſcarcely force out their Heels, to hy 
plate of Iron right placed, which ſhould keep them 
open and aſunder; for thoſe kind of Feet you muſt, 
when the Sole is taken out, force aſunder the Hoof 
at the Heels with the Nippers or Pincers, fo that by 
forcing on, you may oblige them to ſeparate, 
but there muſt be great care taken in forcing the 
Quarters this way, that you do not ſeparate the 
Horn from the Heel, for then you would cauſe the 
Horſe to caſt his Quarters : Afrer you have thus 
forced his Heels open with the Pincers, you muſt 
put in that plate of Iron, which reſembleth ſome- 
what the blade of an old Knife, which will keep 
his Heels firm and open, until the Soles grow again, 
and ſo keep them out themſelves: But the abſolutely 
ſhorteſt way, is to cleave the Fruſh down almoſt to 
the very Paſtern, immediately after you have taken 
out his Sole; and after that the Shoe is faſten'd on, 
and the Charge or Apparel for cure upon the 
Sole, you mult fill that Clife very well with bolſters 
or rolls of Linnen, firſt dipe in the healing Charge, 


which muſt be put into it at the under part of the | 


Paſtern, and afterward tye all up with a cloath to 

keep them faſt, and keep always that clift very open 

until the Sole be wholly filled up again; d 
whic 
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Theſe kind of Hilf-Parton- 


„making uſe of the Plate of Iron abovemen- 
that method be alſo very good. 


add. 


CHAP. XXVI. 


How Horſes which have Clifis in their Quarters, 
commonly called Falſe- Quarters, are to be 


Or Horſes which have cloven or Falſe-Quarters, 


- you muſt make a Shoe — ory faſhion o_ 
call the Half-Panton-ſhre, the uſe of it being good, 
U 5 ght fit to propoſe it to you; this 
method of ſhooing may alſo ſerve for Horſes whoſe 
Hoofs begin to cloſe and ftraiten at the Heels, for it 


cometh near to the figure of the Panten- ſhoe, becauſe 


the Branch is turned upwards, which maketh the 
fame ſlope that the Panton-ſboe doth ; but the ſide of 
the Shoe next to the Ground is not the ſame, be- 
cauſe there is but one edge of the Spunge, to wit, 
the ourmoſt edge, which toucheth the Gronnd ; 
whereas the under-ſide of the Panton-ſboe is quite flat: 


ſhoes do not force out the 
Heels fo ſuddenly as the whole Panton-ſhoes, and 
therefore are good to be made uſe of at firſt, to 
make the Heel ſpread. 

The Shoe EF, GH, which is repreſented in the 
11 Fig. of Plate 3. is a Half Panton-ſhoe, which is to 
be put upon a Horſe which hath one or more Falſe- 

| Quarters, and which conſequently hath narrow 
Heels ; you muſt then make, eſpecially the whole 
Branches, and alſo the Spunges FB, DH, ſtronger 


than ordinary, afterwards turn them up ſo that A B, 
CD, may be higher than the outer edge EF, G * 
| 9g 


The Shoes for Hoof - binding, be 
have the inner edge of the Spu 


turn the Sp 

and to 42 
ko fo: on and fie the Helf-Panton-ſhoe ul, 

To ſet on Haf- Pant. , you muff, 
when you pare the Foot, keep the Sole Rrong ar 

DO ITED 
Heel, wha extremity e Quarters, 
may be ſet juſt upon the Spunges, FB, DH; always 
taking care that the inner edges of the ſaid Spungey 
reſt not wholly upon the Soles, but although they 
reſt a little upon them it matters not; then drive 
your Nails neatly, and ſee that they be very thin in 
the ſhank. 
When the Shoe is put on to remain, that is to ſay, 
when it is nailed and riveted, © you muſt pour inte 
© his Foot, Tallow and Pitch molten together, with 
© Hurds and fplinters of Wood above them, to keep 
all faſt; and if you have the Oil of Bays, it will 
© be very proper to put it alone ſcalding hot into 
his Foot, with Hurds and Splinters about it to keep 
it in, for it is ſuch as we ſhould have to penetrate, 
ſoften and ſtrengthen the Sole, which People — 15 
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CHAP. XXVIE. 1 
Of Shooing Horſes whoſe Fore-Legs , from the. 
Aces to the Coronets go 2 * rait Line, and: 
appear as if they were one piece; 4 
alſo of FP, — Paſterw-joints bend ſo fa: 
| forwards that they appear to be diflecate, | 
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1 U. 
Horſe's Heel to the very Quick, without opening it, 
and give him a Shoe which muſt appear all round 
his Toe, two Fingers breadth without his Foot, as 
People ordinarily ſhoe the Mules, and anoint the 


pelier ; for this way of Shooing ſtretcheth the Sinew, 
which violence would wrong it and occaſion ſome 
Swelling, if it were not affiſted by ſuch an Oint- 
ment as this, which hath the vertue to take awa-' 
the Pain and ſoften it; and alſo at firſt, when he 
carrieth theſe kind of Shoes, it . walk 
him up and down in ones hand, to the Joint 
to fall into 'its right place again, and not at all to 
trayel him in hilly Ground, for in going ill the 
Sinew would ſtretch ſo much, that I aſſure you 
the Horſe would halt for having had it fo violently 
ſtretched on a ſudden ; you muſt therefore at firſt 
let his Sinew ſtretch by degrees upon plain . ound, 
and partly alſo in the Stable; but if the Joint be al- 
advanced, with difficulty will he be cured 
it, if it be not by cutting the Sinew, as I ſhall 
ew you hereafter, a little lower than the Ars (as 
the French call it) which is a Vein upon the inſide 
aof each Fore-Thigh, a little below the Elbow, call'd 
| the Baſilick-Vein, and by common Farriers the Plat- 


If Horſes which have their Legs from the Knee 

tothe Coronet in a ſtrait Line, and alfo thoſe which 
have their Paſterns caſt forwards, do not re- 
cover by the method of ſhooing, which Ihave ſhown, 
you muſt then have recourſe to a manual Operation, 
which appeareth dangerous, but is not: To perform 
which well, you mutt obſerve, that Horſes which 
are troubled with thoſe Inficmicies I have - 
been mentioning, have a Sinew, or rather Muſcle; at 

the Ars or Plar-Veins, and a little below the place 
where they bleed Horſes in that part, which is near 


to the inſertion or joining of the Fore-Thigh with 


. 


Back-finew of his Leg with the Ointment of Mont- + 


the Shoulder: That Sinew or Muſcle is about the 
bigneſs of ones little Finger, very much ftrercheg | 
and ſtiff, and lieth ſtraĩt up and down all along the 
Leg: Now, it is that Muſcle or Sinew which 
eth the motion of the Paſtern- joint, and being 
ſtretched after this faſhion keepeth the Joint for. 
wards, and hindereth it to be in its ordinary 
ation; 2 certain token that it doth ſo, is that thoſe 
Horſes which have neither of theſe two fore-named 
' Infirmities, have not this Muſcle firetched, but 
quite covered and hollow, ſo that People with dif. | 

thoſe who have 


Knife, open the Ski wards, 1 
cut | 


| breadth below the Ars or Fore-Thigh Vein, 


na there are ſome : = 
will be eight or ten Days without s | 
Operation, but People muſt not be — Jury it, 
i 8 _—_— 

in making this Operation, through careleſ- 
neſs, cut the Ars or Fore- Thigh Vein, when they 
have made the Inciſion too near the Vein, and then 
the Horſe will bleed very mpch, „ 


3 
* 
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leaſt danger in it; let the Horſe bleed ſufficiently, 


then ſtop the bleeding, by filling the Orifice with 


Rabbet or Hare-wool, afterwards fow up the 
Skin in two parts ; there will be gathered a little 
Matter, but by greaſing the Wound, in eight or ten 
Days the Horſe will be healed, and ſometime ſooner : 
Before that this Operation be made, the Horſe's 
Heels ſhould be very much taken down, and then 
nod with Planch-ſhoes, as the Mules are, and let 
him carry thoſe Shoes three or four Days before the 

Operation, and alſo walk abroad with them, that 


ſo he may be accuſtomed to them; after which you 


fhall perform the Operation. And for the more ſe- 


curity, that you may not cut the Fore-Thigh or 


Plat-Vein, you muſt be ſure to make the Operation 
four Fingers breadth lower than the Veins : Thus 
the Operation will have more effect upon the Pa- 


ſtern, and alſo you will not cut the Vein, and in 


eight or ten Days the Horſe will be recovered, the 
Wound healed up, and he will be in a better condi- 
tion to travel than formerly. 1 
People make the like Operation upon Horſes which 
have their Paſterns altogether caſt forwards, by cut- 
— four Fingers breadth higher than the Knee, 
upon the Fore-part of the Fore-Thigh ; they 


fr cut the Skin above the Sinew, which is ve 
Tiff and ſtretched upon the forepart of the Leg, 
| then they raiſe the Sinew with a Shamoys, or wild 


Goat's Horn, by putting it quite beneath the Si- 
new; afrerwards they cut the Sinew with the In- 
aſion-knife, quite thorow to the Shamoz-horn, the 


fil che Wound with Salt, and put Hurds or courſe 


Flax, dipe into warm Turpentine, above it ; and 
they hinder the Horſe to come at it with his Teeth ; 
for to keep the apparel faſt, they wrap the part 
about with a Cloth, which muſt be ſewed, for fear 
of prefling the Horſes Leg too hard, which would 


make it ſwell; then they leave him in that manner, 


I | and 
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and dreſs him not for ſome Days, but they blood 
him the very next, and anoint his whole Leg with | 
the Duke's Ointment, deſcribed in the Second Part, 
and continue it every Day for eight Days ; the | 
Horſe, during that time, may be walked np and | 
down in ones hand, and the Paſtern will fall into | 
its place, ſo ſoon as ever the Wound is healed up: 
This Operation is more difficult than the former, 
and ſucceeds well enough with Horſes which have 
their Paſtern caſt very tar forwards, and as it were 
quite out of its place, which maketh the Sinew fo 
ſtretched, that it is quite raiſed from the Fore- 
Thigh, and very much advanced, yet it 1s done 
without trouble or hazard; but if a Horſe be but in 
a ſtrait Line from his Knee to the Coronet, and that 
the Sinew, we have been diſcourting of, be not 
much raiſed from the Bone, and exceflively ſtretch- | 
ed, it may in that caſe do prejudice, as I faw it done | 
to a Horfe, which had one of his Legs from the | 
Knee to the Coronet, only in a ſtrait Line, and in | 
the other the Paſtern was caſt quite forwards ; the Leg 
In which the Paſtern-joint was quite caſt forwards, | 
the Operation ſucceeded admirably well with it, for 
the Sinew was very much detached and elevate ; 
but for his Leg, which was only ina ſtrait Line from 
his Knee to his Coronet, the Sinew was not alto- 
gether raifed from the Thigh, and ſo the Horſe was 
two Months recovering. 
Now People run not that hazard in making the 
other Operation, which is performed four Fingers 
breadth below the Fore-Thigh Vein, for ãt can ne- 
ver do any prejudice, although the Sinew be but 
very little raiſed and advanced; therefore except | 
Horſe have his Paſtern- joint quite caſt forwards, 1 
would not adviſe you to cut the Sinew little above | 
the Knee. This is enough upon this Subject. 
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Perfect Farrier, 
CHAP. XXVII. 
Of Arched Legs. 


_ Hen Horſes have Arched Legs, or their Leg- 
bending forwards at the Knee, when they 
are ſtanding in their natural ſituation, People may 


alſo cut the above-mentioned Sinew as they do to 


Horſes which have their Legs from the Knee to the 
Coronet in a ſtrait Line; and if they begin with 
the Shooing, as I have before ordered, the Operati- 
on will ſucceed well; for after all is done, you will 
ſee how neat the Legs will appear in compariſon 
of what they were before : You are to begin wich 


che Shooing, and you cannot? in ſhooing of them 


pare their Heels too low, that ſo you may force and 
compel the Sinews to ſtretch : At firſt when you 
make uſe of this Invention, the Horſe may halt 
with it, but you muſt anoint the Back-finews with 
ſome ſoftning Ointment, fuch as the Ointment of 
Montpelier, deſcribed in the Second Part, and ancint 
the Sinews twice a Week with it, having firſt 
warmed the Sinew by chafing it with your hand; 
this Ointment will ſoſten the Sinews, take away th- 
Pain, and fo facilitate the extenſion of the Nerves. 

If after having taken down the Heel, as I hive | 
told you, the Leg be not in that condition you 
would wiſh it, being ſtill very much arched at the 
Knee, you muſt then make for him a Planch-ſhoe, 
which muſt go beyond, or excecd the Foot at the 
Toe two or three Fingers breadth, and riſe alſo u 
little towards the edge; faſten it upon the Foot, and 
then anoint his Sinew with the forefaid Ointment ; 
let him ſtand after that manner, only walking him 


m your hand every day about an Hour, and in a 


ort time you will ſee the good effects of it. 1 
| 12 At 
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If nevertheleſs it produce not that effect which 
you might expect, then cut the Sinew a little below 
the Art or Fore-Thigh Vein, as I ſhewed you be- 
fore; and if that makes his Legs ſwell, as it ſome- 
times doth, be not ſurprized at it, but anoint him 
wich an Ointment made of Populion, Honey, and 
black Soap, of each an equal quantity, mixed very | 
well cold, with a ſmall Glaſs full of Brandy, and 
continue to walk him every Day in your Hand; 

but you muſt obferve never to cut that Sinew, until 
you have firſt taken his Heels very well down, and 
then ſhod him with Shoes which exceed his Foot at 


the Toe, as thoſe do which are made uſe of for 
Mules. 8 


— ——— a — — —ů— — — 


C RAP. XXIX. 
How to ſhoe Horſes which tread only upon the 


Toes of their Hind-feet ; as alſo theſe which 
trip or ſtumble. =; 


8 Horſes tread upon the Toes of their Hind- 
feet, without reſting upon their Heels at all. 
Young Horſes are not fo ſubject to it as old, and in 
time it becomes incurable. You are therefore to 
practice upon them a part of the Cure for Horles | 
who have their Paſterns bending forwards as if they 
were out of joint. People ordinarily begin with ta- 
king down their Heels very much, and then give 
them Shoes a little longer than the Foot at the Toe, | 
and anointing well the Sinew of the Hind-leg, the | 
Horſe in a ſhort time will recover: But you muſt 
continue to take down his Heels extraordinarily, | 
and keep his Toes very long. Alſo, if ic be neceſſary, 
you mult make the Shoe exceed his Toe; but the ſu- 


reſt way is to make it exceed his Foot at the Toe an 
Inch or two. 
— To 
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Jo ſhoe a Horſe which ſtumbleth, you muſt ſhoe 
him quite contrary to thoſe which tread only upon 
the Toes of their Hind-feet : For you muſt take down 
his Toe very much, and alſo ſhorten it, that he may 
not meet ſo eaſily with the Clods and Stones in the 
High-ways. 

But if thoſe Horſes which ſtumble have their Si- 
news troubled, their Legs ſpoilt, or their Shoulders 


| weak, you muſt then have recourſe to another Cure 


than ſhoeing, which you will find in the Second 


Part; where you have Receits that are all very good. 
3 yu Horſe over-reach, the Spunge of the Shoe 
mult to 


llow the Turn of his Foot. It is commonly 


a ſign of Weakneſs when a Horſe is ſubject to o- 
ver-reach; which is when with his Hind-feet as he 
bs riding, he overtakes the Heels of his Fore. Some 


People turn up their Hind-feet-ſhoes at the Toe, to 
prevent the ſtriking off the Fore-ſhoe. Though it 
s certain the Rider is oftentimes the occaſion of a 


Horſe's over-reaching ; becauſe through his igno- 


rance he knows not how with his Bridle-hand, and 


| by the fear of his Spurs, to keep his Horſe Together 


and firm under him. It is true, that an Action 
which is conſtrained cannot endure long, and far lets 
the whole time of a long Journey, when wearineſs 
ſeizeth a Horſe. But a Man ſhould now and then 


advertiſe his Horſe ; and if that prevent not his o- 


ver- reaching, you may then freely ſay, that he 


Pants Reins and Strength, or that he is quite 


| foiled. 
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353 CHAP. XXX. 
Flom to ſhoe Horſes which have been founder d in | 
the Feet. 


T Here are few Horſes that have been ofcner foun. 
dred in the Body than once, which have nat 


ſome of the Humour which occaſion'd the Foun. | 


dring, fallen down in their Feet, which will disfi- 
gnre them, becauſe the Point, or that part of the | 
Coffin-bone or Little-foot which is moſt advanced, 
falleth down and preſſeth the Sole: And the mid- 
dle of the Hock above the Toe ſhrinks in and be- 
comes flat, becauſe of the hollowneſs beneath it, oc- | 
caſion d by the falling down of the end of the Cof- 
{11-bone. And when the Bone of the Little: foot 
hath fallen down after this manner, and prefeth 
the Sole outwirds,the Horle is then ſaid to have C. 
reats ; although thoſe Creſcents be really the Bone of | 
che Little-foor, which hath left its place and fallen | 
downwards, and the under-part of the Foot, to wit 
che Sole ar the Toe, appears round, and the Hoot 
above ſhrinks in. 'Neirher can it be otherwiſe ; for 
the Coffin- bone or Little-foot being, as ſaid, fallen | 
don, and left that place, wherein it is ſtayed, emp- 
ty, the Hoof at that place not being ſupported by a- 
ny thing, mult of neceſſity ſhrink or fall in. 

The ſame happens to Horſes which have had | 
great Numneſs in the Coffin; the Cauſe of which 
is almoſt the ſame as Foundring in the Feet, and the 
Symptoms the ſame, wiz. Creſcents ; and fuch Horſes 
tread oniy upon their Heels, ſetting down their Toe 
a pretty while after their Heel; neither can they | 

reſt upon any part of their Feet but the Heel. | 
No, where the Foundring hath fallen down. 
to the Feet, or that there be a Numneſs in the Cof- 


— 
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fin, Horſes are a long time in recovering; fo that a 
Years time will produce but little amendment : 
Therefore the beſt way is, to ſell them for the Plough, 
or to ſuch who live in a ſoft Country, where are few 
or No Stones. 

Never pare a Horſe at the Toe that is foundred in 


the Feet, becauſe the Sole in that part ſhould be al- 


ways kept ſtrong, to the end that if there be any 
appearance of a Creſcent, it may be prevented from 


coming any greater length. Neither mult you take 


down his Heels much; for all the ſtrength of theſe 


kind of Feet lies in the Heels: And ſo ſoon as he is 


ſhod, pour into his Sole Oil of Bayes ſcalding-hot, 
with Hurds or courſe Flax above it, and Splinters of 
Wood to keep all faſt, and continue to pour the ſaid 
Oyl into his Feet, for ſeven or eight times, once 
every other Day. — 
f you take out a Horſe's Soles, you ſhould not 
tarry above three Months after his Foundring ; and 
when you have out his Soles, the whole Creſcent 
ſhould be fired; that is to ſay, burn the whole end 
of the Little-foot which is looſe, that ſo it may fall 


away. But I think it far better not to take out 


ſuch Horſe's Soles at all, but to keep the Sole always 


ſtrong, and pour into it Oyl of Bayes. 


oc. 


CHAP. XXXI. 
Of Calkins. 


8 ſpoil the Feet, occaſion Bley mes, which is 
a bruiſed Blood within the Coffin at the Heel, 
ruin the Back- ſine ws, and make Horſes to tread up- 
on the Toes only of their Hind- feet, and trip. Ne- 
vertheleſs in time of Froſt they are convenient, 
becauſe Neceſſity hath no * ; and it were n 
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che Horſe ſhould ſpoil his Legs, than the Rider | 
ſhould be in continual hazard of breaking his. 

When you are neceſſitated therefore to uſe them, 
make the Smith to pare the Horn a little low at the 
Heels, and turn down the inner Corners of the 
Spunge upon the Corner of the Anvil, and fo faſhion 
a Calkis after the ſhape of the Point of a Hare's Ear, 
which will do little prejudice ; whereas the great 
ſquare Calkins ſpoil the Foot. 


Car mom 
How to fhoe Horſes which Cut or Interfere. 


ere are four things that make a Horſe to cut: 
The firſt is Wearineſs : The ſecond, Weakneſs in 
his Reins : The third, Not knowing how to go. 
And laſtly, his not being accuſtomed to Travel. To 
which might be added, his being badly or too old 
ſhoed. It hapneth more frequently behind than be- 
fore, and is eaſily helped by Shoeing, eſpecially if the 
Horſe be young. Mb 

When People ſee a Horſe which cuts himſelf, they 


ſhould not ar firſt ſight condemn him for it, until | | 


they have examin'd whether it may not have been 
fome Rivet of a Nail which had occaſion'd it, or 
that the Shoe too much exceeds his Quarters on the 
inſides. - | 
Every Horſe which after a long Journey hath not 
cut himſelf, giveth a favourable token and proof of 
his Goodneis : For there are but few, which after 
a long Journey have not cut themſelves leſs or 
more. 5 ” SY 
11 is ge known by the Skin being cut upon the 
1gfides of the Paſtezn-joints, and many times gal- 
led to the very Bone, ſo that the Horſe frequently 
halts with it, and hath his Paſtern- joints ſwelled. 1 
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Tf a Horſe cut before, take off his two Fore- 


| ſhoes, and take down the Out-quarter of each 


Foot very much, and place the Inner-edge of the 
Shoe ſo, that it may follow exactly the compaſs of 


| his Foot, without any ways exceeding it towards 


the Heel. Then cut the Spunges equal with the 
Heel, and rivet the Nails fo exactly into the Horn, 
that they may not ar all appear above it : Or burn 
the Horn with the point of a hot Iron, a little be- 
low the hole of each Nail, and then beat down and 


 rivetthem in theſe Holes. | 


If the Horſe, after this method of Shoeing, conti- 


nue ſtill to cut himſelf, you are then to thicken the 


Inner-Quarters and Spunges of his Shoes, ſo as they 


may double the thickneſs of thoſe upon the out- 


fide, and always pare down his Out-Quarters very 


much, even almoſt to the Quick, without in the 
leaſt touching thoſe within: But be ſure always 


C. 


to rivet the Nails very juſtly and cloſe. 

If he cut behind, unſhoe him, and pare down 
his Out-quarters almoſt to the Quick, give his Shoes 
Calkins only upon the inſides, and ſuch a Turn as 


may make them fellow exactly the compaſs and 


ſhape of his Loot, without excceding it, eſpecially 


inthe Inner-Quarters ; and above all, rivet the Nails 
exactly, for one ſingle rivet will occaſion 2 great 


diſorder. : 2 

If notwithſtanding all theſe Precautions, your 
Horſe continue till to cut, you muſt (beſides what I 
have already order'd drive no Nails at all upon the 


ide, but only make a Beak at the Toe to keepthe 


hoe firm in its place, and continuing this Method 

for ſome time, the Horſe will learn to walk, and 
interfere no more, although he be afterwards ſhoed 
after the ordinary faſhion. Some faſten little Boots 
of Leather or of an old Hat, about the Paſtern- 
joints ; they are made narrower at top than bot- 
En, and therefore are only made faſt at top. O. 
— — | ther; 
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thers wrap about the Paſtern- joint a piece of 
Sheep's-Skin, with the woolly fide next the Horſe : | 
and when it 15 worn out, apply a new one, £ # Salts 

If he cut through Wearineſs, there is no better | theſe 

Remedy than giving him Reſt, and feeding him | true 

well. All 


— EE er — — 


” PE — | Indiſ 
CHAP. W h ther 


Of Purging. 5 nothi 


Pe ſhould never be attempted without great and n 
neceſſity, becauſe Horſes are eaſily inflamed, | ceed 
and require a great quantity of Drugs to purge them, | medy 
which cannot poſſibly be given without imprinting | fhoul 
a ſtrange heat in their Bodies, not ſoon exringuiſh- | infuſc 
ed. And the Medicaments being commoniy twen- | throv 
ty four hours in their Bodies before chey hegin w | Ge 
operate, muſt, during that time, ver-heac or alter | foeve 
ſome of the Parts. So likewiſe chere is great dan | : I 


ger from miſtaking the nature of che Diſeaſe, of upon 
purging them unſeaſonably. For Example; in the | tance 
heat of a Fever, and in the pains of a Cholick, it dy be 
would be very improper to adminiſter a Purge, be- ing li 
cauſe thereby a Man will ſoon have cured his Horſe | or nc 
of all Diſeaſes. | fon} 

Some Medicines pnrge only by lenifying and Ne 
fweetning, ſuch as Oyls Greaſe, and Butter, which | eaſe, 
by greaiing the Guts, facilitate the evacuation of | med) 
the Excrement and other Humours. Others again | Fern 
hy their abundance of Moiſture do ſo ſoften the of di 
Humonrs, that they glide along with them: Such | obſer 
as Whey, the Decoction of Beets, of Pellitory of of be 
the Wall, of Coleworts, of Spinage, Cc. And ſo] Urin 
likewiſe Graſs in the Month of May purges by foak- | unlik 
ing and ſoſtning the Humours, and cauſing them to} Belly 
pats eaſily through the Bowels, by reaſon of their | until 


great humidity. 


| 


S 


BA 
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All ſharp and piquant things do likewiſe irritate 
and excite the expulſive Faculty ; ſuch as almoſt all 


Salts, the Seed of Nettles, and many others. But all 


theſe Remedies are rather laxative and deterſive, than 
true Purgatives. 5 

All Purgatives have in them a kind of Malignity: 
therefore never give a violent Remedy for a ſmall 


Indiſpoſition. If People fail in any fide, it ſhould ra- 


ther be in giving too weak than too ſtrong Remedies ; 
and if the Horſe do not purge ſufficiently, there is 
nothing loſt, becauſe it hath diſpoſed the Humour; 
and by reiterating the Purgation ſome Days after, 
and making it a little ſtronger, you will find it fuc- 
ceed very well. You ſhould al ſo conſider, that a Re- 
medy given in Subſtance, for example, in Powder, 
ſhould be given in leſs quantity than when it is only 
infuſed in ſome Liquor, and the ſolid Subſtanee 
thrown away. 

Generally ſpeaking, no I. H ion ofany Drug what- 
ſoever will purg<a Horſe, becauſe it paſſes too quick- 
ly : For he i: > ©-ciure fo difficult to be wrought 


upon, tat although a Drug be given him in Sub- 


ſtance, yet ic will be twenty four Hours in his Bo- 
dy before it hogin to purge, whereas an Infuſion be- 
ing liquid, paſſes in five or fix, to that it hath little 
or no effect, unleſs you give him the Drugs and Infu- 
ſion mixt together. 

Never purge a Horſe in the beginning of a Diſ- 


aeaſe, becauſe the Humour not yielding to the Re- 
medy, is thereby over-heated, and . to a 


Fermentation, which increaſes the Diſeaſe inſtedd 
of diminiſhing it: And ſince in Horſes we cannot 

obſerve any certain ſign of Coction, and ſeparation 
of bad Humours, which occaſion the Diſeaſe, their 
Urines being almoſt always troubled, and not much 
unlike to one another, and the Excrements of the 


Belly almoſt the ſame; therefore we ſhould delay it 


until the Horſe be recoyered ; Byt this is to be only un- 
der 
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derſtood of acute and violent Diſeaſes ; for when 
the Diſtemper begins once to ſlacken, then the Hy. 
mour which occaſioned it is concocted, ſeeing it 
cauſes no longer any ſymptom. And becauſe Na. 
ture many times neglects to expel the Humour ſhe 
has overcome, therefore it is that it muſt be evacy. 
ated by purging, leſt it ſhould ſpring up a new a. 
gain, and occation a Relapſe : So that in Fever, 
and other violent Diſeaſes, a Man ſhould never 
purge a Horſe, neither in their beginning, nor when 
they are at their height. l 

ou are alſo, as much as poſſible, to forbear 
purging in time of exceſſive Heat or Cold. But if 
you are neceſſitated to do it in Winter, you are 
then to keep the Horſe well covered, in a warm 


Stable, from whence he muſt not ſtir during his 


Purgation; but if it be in Summer, then keep him 
in a temperate place, and when he begins to purge, 


walk him half an Hour in ones hand, every two 


Hours, and continue it for half a Day, to affift him 
to emptyꝛ. 1 
A Horſe that is to be purged, ſhould be kept four, 
five, or ſix hours without eating, before he take it, 
and as long after. You may alſo, for the more 
precaution, give him a Clyſter the Night before, 


which ſhall be compoled according to the nature of | 


his Diſeafe. 
From the time he took his Purgation, until it 
have done working, (which will be about forty 


hours) let him eat no Hay, but take him from the 
Rack at the end of every four hours, and give him | 


2bout half a Peck of wet Bran. 


When the Horſe hath done purging, you may if 
you will, give him a Clyſter, to perfect the evacua- 


tion of that which the Medicament hath not brought 
away : Atter which you may feed and order him as 
formerly. 


In 


beate!1 


when 


cient 
rinſe 1 
or W! 
which 
away 
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In making of Pills, after you have broken and 
beaten your Drugs courſly, mix the Compoſition 
with two Pounds of freſh Lard, or for want of it, 
the like quantity of freſh Butter; and having 
beaten and mixt all well together in a Mortar, make 
Pills about the bigneſs of ſmall Tennis-Balls, and 


when the Horſe has ſwollow'd them, give him, in 


a Horn, ſome White-Wine to carry them down to 


his Stomach, and to take away the bitterneſs from 


his Mouth. | 

If it be fora Drench, you are alſo to beat them 
courſly, and either mix them with a Decoction or 
with Wine, and letting it infuſe about a quarter of 


an hour, give it to the Horſe early in the Morning, 


with a Horn, after he has been tied up two hours 
to the Rack. . | . 

If you make uſe of a ſimple Infuſion, which 
hath no great effect upon Horſes, then the Drugs 
being infuſed all Night, the Liquor is to be poured 
off next Morning, amongſt which you are to diſ- 
ſolve ſome kind of Electuary or Powder in a ſuffi- 
cient quantity ; and when the Horſe has taken it, 
rinſe the Horn with the remainder of the Decoction, 
or with Wine, and make him ſwallow it ; after 
which waſh his Mouth with a little Wine, to take 
away its bad relliſh, 


* 


— 


CH AP. XXXIV. 
Of Clyſters. 


* are of ſo great uſe for the preſervation 
of a Horſe's Health, and curing of Diſeaſes, 
that we have no Remedy which equals them; for + 
Clyſter given in ſeaſon will ſave a Horſe's Life. 
Fevers, and the exceſſive beating of the Flanks, are 
rarely allayed but by the reiterated uſe of good 

0 Clvfters. 
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Clyſters. And if any time they make no ſenſible 
alteration to the better, yet at leaſt they refreſh ang 
give eaſe; and never did Clyſter given orderly, and 


according to method, prove prejudicial toany Horſe | 


whatſoever. 

Common Farriers don't give above a Quart or 
three Pints of Decoction in a Clyſter, which has 
generally no great effect; for beſides that the Li- 

uor is given in too ſmall a quantity, they alſo 
ſpare Drugs, and commonly mix nothing with the 
Decoctions, but falted Water, Honey, and Oil. 


Ichink a Clyſter ſhould have two or three Quart | | 


of Decoction, or elſe it will moiſten and waſh but 


little: Fot as a Horſe drinks ten times more than 


2 Man, and that People give alſo twenty times 


more than the Doſe for a Man to purge him, it | 
follows that the ſame proportion ſhould be obſerved } 


for Clyſters. 
When you intend to purge a Horſe by Clyſter, 
put no kind of fat into it, becauſe Oils and Greaſes 


adhere to the Inteſtines, and ſo hinder the ett of | 
the Purgatives ; but rather uſe C-y2mm- Silt, Sal-Gen, 


Polehreſt, or warm Urine, all which prick and irri- 
tate the expullive Faculty: Whence it is that Coun- 
try-Fatriers make commonly their Clyſters of the 
Water in which Cod-fiſh or Herring have been 
fteeped, which by reaſon of its ſaltneſs, cauſes a 
Horſe to empty well. . 


To make a Clyſter ſomewhat Purgative, a Man 


may infuſe all Night in a proper Decoction, an 


Ounce of Scua, and next Morning giving it a little 


boil, {train it to make a Clyſter. 


A Clyſter ſhould not be given till the Horſe's 


great Gut be cleared of its Dung, which by Far— 


riers is called Rakivg. Cauſe ſome body who has a 


{mall hand to anoint it with Oil or Butter, and 
thruſt it up into his Fundament, taking care not to 
ſcratch the Gut with his Nails, and draw forth all 


* 


the 
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the Dung he can conveniently bring _ Or 
8 


otherwiſe thruſt up into it about the bigneſs of a 


large Hen's Egg of Caſtile-Soap, anointed with Oil 


to make it enter with more eaſe; half an hour 
after which, the Horſe will empty; ſo that uſing 
this you need not Rake him, becauſe the Soap will 
do it ſufficiently of it ſelf. Having thus cauſed 
him to empty, place him with his Fore-parts a little 
lower than his Croup, and thruſting into his Fun- 
damenta Horn made for that purpoſe, open at the 
ſmall end, pour into it by degree the Clyſter, which 


muſt be Milk-warm, and if it ſhould ſtop in the 


Horn, without paſſing down, you are to make the 
Horſe move his Tongue, and then ſtrike him 
gently with the palm of your hand upon the Reins, 


which will make it enter: This done, put him into 
the Stable again, tied up to the Rack, without 
moving him afterwards, contrary to the common 


practice of Farriers, who walk the Horſe while the 
Clyſter is yet in his Guts. | 

It is alſo fit that your Horſe be tied up to the 
Rack two hours before his Clyſter, and that he eat 
notuntil he hach render'd it, or about an hour af 
ter he hath taken it. : 

They that walk their Horſes after a Clyſter, 
make them render it too ſoon, whereas it ſhould 
be retained a reaſonable time: It he could be made 
to keep it a full hour, it would be ſo much the 
better ; and therefore a large Syringe made on 
purpole is better than a Horn, becauſe the Horſe 


eeceives it better, without ſo much as needing to be 
taken out of the Stable, and being leſs moved after 


recewing it, he will have the leſs cauſe to render ic 
too ſoon. It ſignifies but little to ſtop a Horſe's 
Fundament with Hay, or to tie down his Dock, to 
hinder him from rendring it, for none of theſe me- 
thods will prevent him trom voiding his Clyſter, if 
he have an inclination to it. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. XXXV. 


/ Blooding Horſes, and Precautions to be obſerved | 
therein, 


2 


nn. . 


Bages is very profitable for curing of Fever, | 
| the Farcy, Mange, Strokes of all forts, for De- | 
fluxions upon any part of the Body, the Eyes ex- 
cepted, for the foundering in the Body, Vertigo, 
Head-ach, and many other Diſeaſes. 

The firſt Reaſon for Letting-Blood is Plenitude, | 
which is when the Veſlels are ſo very full of Blood 
that they can ſcarce contain it without burſting, or 
that there is more Blood than is needful for the en- 
tertainment of the Parts, ſo that Nature cannot go- | 
vern it, Omne enim nimium Nature inimicum. 

The ſecond Reaſon is, The exceſſive heat of the 
Blood : In this caſe blooding refreſhes and appeaſe 
the boiling of it. | 

The third Reaſon is, That we may take away the 
corrupt Humours contained in the Veins , which by. 
cher Putrefaction can produce but bad effects : Ther fn 
Nature being eaſed by this evacuation, doth the more eu- 
fily digeſt the reſt. © 
The fourth Reaſon is, That when the Blood hath ut 

liberty enough to run and paſs freely through its Veſſels; | 
blooding gives it vent, and ſo faciiitates its motion. | 

The fifth Reaſon is, To make à Revwulſiom, by al- 

tering its courſe, when it carries it ſelf from one part to 

another with too great impetwoſity, and in too much abut” 
dance. Now in this caſe, People endenvour to fe- 
tard its courſe, or to procure another for it, quite 

another way. 5 

The ſixth and laſt Reaſon for Blood-letting 5 
| To: give eaſe and relief to any part that is owver-charged | 

wit) Bloc; which is performed by bleeding the part | 
afflicted. _ Blood- 
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' Blood-letting is neceſſary by way of prevention, 
for all Horſes which feed well and labour little. 


It ſhould be done twice a Lear. 3 
It hath alſo its Inconveniences, when practiſed 


| anſcaſonably ; for then it maketh a revulſion of the 


Spirits, which are the ſource of ſtrength and natu- 
ral heat; and alſo takes away the aliment appointed 
for the nouriſhment of the Parts. You ſhould there- 


fout conſult your Horſe's ſtrength, to know it he 


can endure Blood-letting, and to conſider if he be 


— yery weak ; for then he would have more need to 
de made up by good feeding, than to loſe his 


Young Horſes, as well as old, are to be bled as 


rarely as poſſible. I ſay the fame of ſuch Horſes az 


paſs their Aliments without being concocted and di- 


geſted; ſuch as thoſe who have much whole and 


undigeſted Oats amongſt their Dung, unleſs the 
Jorſe ſwallow them without chawing, which is 


frequently done. 


Neither are you to bleed cold and phlegmatick 
Horſes, nor thoſe which work in an exceſſive cold 
„ nor in any Country in great Hears or ex- 


| ceflive Colds, their Bodies then ſtanding more in 


need to be ſtrengthen d than weaken d. 

People commonly bleed Horſes in the Jugular 
Veins, which lie on each ſide the Neck, for ſeveral 
Diſeaſes ; as the Farcy, Mange, Repletion, and for 
Prevention. Pe | 

For Bites or Blows in'the Eyes they rake Blood 
from the Temples with a ſmall Lance. 

For Head-aches, or for being diſguſted or over- 
heated by exceſſive Labour, or for Colicks and che 
Vives, they have a little Lance made purpoſely for 
opening the Veins beneath the Tongue. | 

Alſo for Cholicks, Vives, -and being much over- 
heatad, they bleed in the Griſtle of the Noſe, witb. 


vut regarding whether they hit the V cia or nor. 


N —W; 


uv pon it, and ſo Hold it for a 
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When a Horſe is diſguſted, dull, haraſſed, and 
over-heated, » Pp bleed in the middle of the Dalat, 
above the fourth Bar, with a Lance or ſharp Horn. 


If your Horſe loſe too much Blood by a ſtroke ri 


thus given him in the Palat, you are to raiſe his 
Had very high, by tying a Cord about his upper 
e-Teeth, as if you were going to give him a 
Drench, and it will ſtop of its own accord. 
I ſaw once a Horſe that died of 2 ſtroke thus | 
given him in the Palat with a Horn, and the Blood 
could not be ſtopped neither with Vitriol, nor with 
2 Zutton of Fire, or any thing elſe th could ap 
fo that the Horſe loſt all his Blood and died 
1 * ſince fallen upon a Remedy that would hare | 
ſaved him, and which is but a Trifle : Take the half | 
of a Walnut-ſhell, and applying the hollow fide of | 
it to the Orifice of the Wound, preſs it a little hard | 
quarter of an How; | 
after which the Shell will ſtick of irs own accord, 


and ſo ſtop the Blood, which ——— | go 


medy 4 have done. 

For ſtrains in the Shoulder, or the Mange in 
choſe Parts, they take Blood from the Baſilick ot 
Fore-Thigh Veins, but this is rarely done, and when 
it is, they do it commonly with Fleems, and no | 
with a Lance. | 

For Strains and Infirmities in the Hams and Knees, | 
they take Blood from the Paſterns with Fleem ct | 
TLance. 

For beating in the Feet, and Infinmities of the | 
Legs, ſuch as S and Oppreſſions of the 
Nerves, Horſes are let Blood in the Toes with the | 
Butteris or Drawing-Iron. - 

For Chdlicks, and ſometimes alſo for the Farcy, 
the Veins of the Flanks are opened with 2 in | 2 
Lance made for that purpoſe. | 

For Blows and Strains in the Haunches, Blood 65 
drawn with Fleems in the flat of the Thighs. 


For 


Tran, or the following M 
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the Fever and Ar they bleed with A 


_ 


Lancein he Ta 1 8 
Iten a Horſe is 2 2 good rge 
Orifice in the Vein, he cer an od large 
| Blood may be evacut dee when the Oritice 


is too ſmall, it is only the moſt ſubcil Blood that is 
de, fo chat t blooding doch nam chan 


„ „% „ 


agirating his Spirits; then dra. 6 

Feems, that ſhould be of a ea break. for 
the reaſon before given , about three Pounds of 
Blood, and then leave him tied to the Rack for two 


hours. 


Aſter which you ſhall gire him ſome ſcalded 
alh: Take half a Peck of 
ground Matt, and put it into a Pail by it 


 well- 


ter, and ſet it on the Fire, and when it bath 
a ligtle, put as much of it into the Malt as . 
it, working and ſtirring them with a piecę 
of tar Wood; after which pour in the reſt of the 
Water, and mix all very well together: Then cover 
it cloſe and let it ſtand two hours. When the 
Horſe is ready to take it, cruſh and ſqueeze the 
Malt wich your hand as much as poſſible, and give 
it him to drink Lukeewwarm. I ſay, is mult be lic- 
tle more than Milk-warm ; and if is prove too hot 
ox too thick, you may "rectify both, by adding a lig- 
tle cold Water to it, but be ſure not to make it too 
cold nor too thin. | 
This Maſh is found to agcee well with Horſes 
which are indiſpoſed or ſick, and is therefore here 
$down. The Author having given no directions 
| K 2 to 


If; then take a Gallon or five Quarts of fair 15 1 
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eo make one, by reaſon, I ſuppoſe, that Malt is not 


much uſed in France. ES 
The Germans gallop 
to the end, ſay they, that the bad Blood, which is 


both drawn 


together. But they 


Veins, as Wine is in a Hogſhead, whole Lee lies at 
bottom. And if the whole Maſs of Blood in 3 
Horſe's Body, being about fifty Pounds, does cir- 
culate through the Ventricles of the Heart in abou 


' fix Hours ſpace, as Experiments have diſcovered, it | 
will follow, that there is no need of any violent 


agitation, but on the contrary, the Horſe ſhould be 


kept calm and quiet, for fear of loſing too many of | 


his Spirits. 


Thoſe who are very careful of their Horſes, not | 
only let them reſt on that Day wherein they are | 


bled, and the Day before and after; but alſo give 


them only Bran inſtead of Oats on thoſe three | 


Days. | 

In taking Blood you are to regulate the quantity 
according as your Horſe is a great Feeder, and a 
his Veins are full and ſtretched, and accordingly as it 
iſſues forth with violence; having ſtill — to the 
quality of the Diſeaſe, his Strength, Age, and the 

on. | 

It is a general Maxim, that without very good 
and pre 
great evacuations by Blood- letting, becauſe there s 
made by it a too great diffipation of the Spirits, as 


alſo Crudities formed in the Veins, which are che 


origin of ſeveral Diſeaſes. 


CHAP 1 


their Horſes before blooding, | | 


as the Lee, may be mixed with the good, and fs | 
ſhould conſider, | 
that Blood is not with the ſame tranquility in the 


ig Reaſons, a Man ſhould never make 


that i 
There 
frequ; 

Blo 
Veſſe! 
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CHAP. XXXVII. | 
How to judge of the Quantity. and Quality of | 


Blood. 


— 2» _— 


' A Ltho' it is not the common practice of Farriers 
A ta receivea Horſe's Blood into a Veſſel, how- 


ever it is very neceſſary that a Man may thereby 
de able to judge of the Quantity and Quality. 


A (Uvare ef Water weighs about two Pound, and 
Blood near of equal weight with Water: There- 
fore hr try how many Pounds of Water the Veſſel 
contain and when you know how much ſpace 
wo Quarts of Water will take up in a Veſſel, the 
fame ſpuce will be filled with four Pounds of Blood. 

Obſerve it it run ca miy and flowly, and without 
imperuolity ; as alſo if it cleave to your Fingers 
when you touch it, becauſe if it do, it is a ſign 
that it is viſcous, and apt to occaſion Obſtructions: 
Therefore in that caſe you are to bleed your Horſe 
frequently. %, 

Blood which froths much when receiv'd into a 
Veſſel at a pretty diſtance, berokens heat and agi- 
tation of the Spirits; from whence People conclude, 
that a Horſe is over-heated, either by ſuperfluous 
Nouriſhment, or too violent Labour ; or otherwiſe, 
that he is of a vigorous Conſtitution: Such Horſes 
ſhould be let blood at leaſt twice in the Year, by 
way of Prevention. | 

When Blood coagulates ſoon and eaſily after i: is 
drawn, and hath a great many Fibres ia it, it is 2 
ſign that its ſubſtance is thick and terreſtrial ; but if 
com difficulty congeal, then it is more fluid and 


If the Blood be very ſerous, that is, Watery, it 
detokens a Weakneſs in the Reins, or an Ob:iruRtion 


m the Veins, : —— Bios d 


iii ne qnprir Hbſanan: ar; 


Blood whoſe ſuperficies is yellow, but black be- 
neath, betokens a great deal of Heat, and that Bile 
redominates. 2 8 
Blood full of Phlegm and Water, is a ſign that 
the Horſe is of a cold and moiſt Complexion, and 
he ſhould be very ſeldom let blood except upon | 


neceſſity. 


Blood of a plumbeous or earthy colour, betokens | 
that a Horſe is Melancholick, and ſhould be but 
ſeldom bled. The Blood of Aſſes is of this colour. 

In a word, If the Blood be very red, it is a ſigh | 


it is good; if yellow, that it is bilious; if pale and 
whitiſh, that it is not well prepared, and that it ß 


charged with Phlegm; but if it be livid and green- 
iſh, chat it is melancholick and terreſtrial. 

To judge of the Quality of Blood after it is re- 
ceived into a Veſſel, you are to fer it in a phe | 
where the Sun may not dry it, and without expo- | 
fing it to Smoke, Wind, or Duſt. 3 


If Blood will not congeal and fix, it is a ſign the 
Horſe is full of bad Humours, and ſtands in nee 
of reiterate blooding ; and ſhould be purged alſo to | 
take away thoſe corrupt Humours, which by their 
Putrefaction over-heat the Blood in the Veins, and 
thereby are the cauſe of all Diſeaſes. This kind ef 
Blood is the worſt of any, and ſhould therefore be 
evacuated, only take care to do it by degrees, and | 
Not too much at one time. + | 
When the Blood is viſcous and thick, fo that 
when you break it with your Fingers it imniediately 
rejoins and continues firm, it denotes Plenitude, and 
that the Horſe ſhould be frequently bled.  _ 
If you would judge of the Quality by its taſte, | 
that which is ſweeteſt is the beſt and moſt natural; 
if it be infipid, it is pituicous and phlegmarick ; f 
bitter it is bilious and cholerick ; if acid and fi 
tick, it is terreſtrial and melancholick ; but if faltiſh, 
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When Horſes ſtand equally in need of bloodirg 
and purging, it is fitreſt ro begin wich Bleeding, be- 
cauſe-it cools, and may thereby hinder the Purga- 
tion from inflaming the Humours: Becauſe for the 
moſt part, a purgative Medicament ſtirreth up Hu- 
mours, which it doch not evacuate; ſo that if you 
ſhould immediately take Blood, while the excited 
Humours are thus in agitation, the Veins would 


attract that ſtirred up Humour which was not cva- 


cuated, and which being once in the Veins, is ca- 


pable of ſpoiling the reit of the good Blood. 


In fine, Blood-letting contributes much to the 
true knowledge of a Horſe's Conſlitution, and 
more than any other evidence, whether of Mark cr 


Colour; alſo a Man may thereby judge of bis 


Health and Vigour. 


* 4 " — — 


r 


—c— 


CHAP. XXXVIL 
Of Bits. 


Te Bit a Horſe is to give: him ſuch a Bridle as is 
moſt proper ro. gain his conſent to thoſe Acti- 
ons you require of him. = 
The Iron which is put in a Horſe's Mouth, is 
called a Bit or Bit- mant h. = 

In the middle of the Bir-moxth there is always an 


arched ſpace for the lodging of his Tongue, which. 
is called the Liberty. 


The Duke of Newcaſtle adviſes to put as little 


Iron into a Horſe's Mouth as poſſible; and we in 


"England ſeldom make nſe of other than Snaffles, 
Canon - months jointed. in the middle, Canon with 
a Faſt· mouth, and Canon with a Port- modth either 
round or jointed: But our Author gives a deſcripti- 
on of fifty ſix ſorts of Bits, and the Figures or 


eighreen of them in a printed Plate, moſt of which | 


R 4 8 te 


uſe amongſt us: And firſt, 
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he ſays,being very rude, and ſpoiling Horſes Months, 
are generally laid aſide: I ſhall therefore deſcribe 
ſuch of thoſe Bits only, as are at preſent moſt in 


. the Canon-mouth jointed in the middle. Fig. 2. 
his always preſerves a Horſe's Mouth whole 
ard found; and altho the Tongue ſuſtain the whole 
effort of it, yet that part is not ſo ſenſible as the 
Bars, which have their feeling fo very fine, that 
they feel the preſſure of this Mouth through the 


Tongue, and thereby obey the leaſt motion of the hath 
Rider's Hand: If then the Bit- mouth reſted wholly eth i 
upon the Bars, it would be a ready means to turn a the 
* Horſe's Mouthdeſperate. The larger it is towards | wt 
the ends fixed to the Branches, the more gentle it It is 
will be, becauſe it will thereby be ſo much the leſs | hurt 
capable to conſtrain a Horſe. It ſhould be always 
held as a certain Maxim, that a Man ſhould make | Of t. 
uſe cf this Mouth to a Horſe as long as he can, tht | 
is, if with a ſimple Canon-mouth he can draw from W 
2 Horſe all the obedience he is capable of giving, it by it 
wilt be in vain for him to trouble himſelf to give | that 
him another, becauſe this is the very beſt of all.. * 
N vf 
Of the Canon with a faſt Mouth. Fig. 3. reſt 
Next cometh the Canon-mouth all of one piece, the 1 
and only kneed in the middle, to make a liberty for 1 
the Tongue. This is proper to make ſure thoſe uſe 
Mouths, which being too ſenſible, tickliſh, or weak, | uri 
chack or beat upon the Hand. This Bit wilt-fix that 
ſuch Horſes Mouths, becauſe it reſts always in one 
place, fo that thereby deadning in- a manner that Of. 
part, it maketh the Horſe to loſe his apprehenſiwe- 
neſs, who in a little time will reliſh this Bit- mouth, »] 
better than the laſt, which being jointed in the | caul 
middle, reſts upon the Bars unc qually, ſometimes and 
upe n one fide, and foractimes upon tother. This tuat 
5 . 15 
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-. nevertheleſs more rude, becauſe it is not jointed 
in the middle, but all of one piece. The greateſt 
dexterity in forging this Bit - Mouth is, to project the 
middle of it a little forwards, thereby to give the 
more play to the Horſe's Tongue, and cauſe the 
Bit to fell rather upon the Gums or outſides of the 
Bars, than upon their very ridges. 


F the Canon with a Port-Mouth. Fig. 5. 

A Port-Mouth is a Canon with an upſet or 
mounting Liberty, which is proper for a Horſe thac 
hath a good Mouth, but a large Tongue. It work- 
eth its effect upon the Lips and Gums, and becauſe 
the Tongue is diſengaged, it will ſubject a Horſe 
who hath his Bars high, and in ſome degree ſenſible. 
It is of excellent uſe, and it well made will never 
hurt a Horſe's Mouth. V 


1 of the Canon- 


Mouth with the Liberty, after the Form of 


a Pigeon s Neck. Fig. 4. 
When a, Horſe hath too large a Tongue, ſo that 
by ies thickneſs it ſo ſupports the mouth of the Bit, 
that it cannot work its effect upon the Bars, this 
berty will a little diſengage his Tongue, and there- 
y ſuffer the mouth of the Bit to meet with and 
reſt upon his Gums, which will make him ſo much 
the more light upon the Hand. | ant 
This is alſo good for thoſe who ſometimes make 
uſe of one Rein, becauſe they may pull ic without 
hurting his Bars, which cannot be done with Mouths 
that have other kinds of Liberties. 


" "Uma 
Wy 


Of @ Scatch-Mouth, with an Upſet or mounting Liberty. 

1 
Theſe are more rude = Canon-Mouths, be- 
cauſe they are nor fully fo round, but more edged, 
and are preferable to them in one reſpect, which is, 
tuat thuſe parts of a Canon- Mouth to which the 
| Branches 
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Branches are faſten'd, if not well riveted, are fuk. 
| ject to ſlip, ſo that a Man is then left to his Horſe; 

Diſcretion: But the ends of a Scatch- Mouth «an 
never fail, becauſe of their being overlapped, and 
are therefore abſolutely moſt ſecure for vicious and 
ill- natur'd Horſes. e 


Of a Canen-Mouth with the Liberty after Mr. Pigna. 


f a Hole“ th a large T 
[| Thas 15 proper or a Horſe with a la N 
| and round Bars; ſeeing it is not ac all fapporiad'y 
| the Tongue, but only a little by his Lips. A 
| ſhould take care never to work a e with one 
| Rein, ſo long as he is carrying one of thele Bir. 
| Mouths, becauſe he would infallibly breakand ſpoil 
his Bars. 
Sir William Hope deſcribes it in this manner: *©Itis | 
| © a Bit with a gentle falling and moving up and | 
| © down, and the. Liberty fo low as not to hurt the | 
[ © roof of the Horſe's Mouth, which is the beſt Bit | 
. © certainly for all Horſes which have any thing of | 
a big Tongue, and therefore recommends that li- 
berty above all things in Bits, with the Branche 
ala Coneſtable. Plate 3. Fig.6. 5 
1 ſhall paſs over the reſt of the Bit-Mouths men- 
tioned by our Author, ſuch as thoſe with Peas, 
Balls, Melons, Cc. there being no ſuch rude B. 
Mouths now to be ſeen, bur. inſtead thereof People 
now make uſe of ſtrong and hardy Branches. 
Some are of opinion, that there is no better #7 
to fit a Horſe exadtly with a Bit, than to hate 2 
| great many Bits by them, and change them, until] . 
| they fall upon that they would have: Bur be ſure at 
| firſt to give him a gentle one, rather than a rude, | 


— 


and : ſee that it be right lodged in his Mouth, that's, 


nat ſo high as to make him frumple his Lips, nor ſo 
da as to reit upon his Taſhes, 


This| 
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This done, cauſe one to mount him, and let him 
* the Horſe two or three ſteps back: You 
in know as he is going back, if his Head be firm, 
and if he perform it frankly, or only obeys with re- 
lofancy, that ſo you may give him another Bit, 


which may tas conſent. rn 
If he incline to carry low, you are not to give 
hima Liberty for the Tongue, which will riſe roo 


high, for that by tickling his Palat, would bring his 

Head down between his Legs. 
Large Curbs, providing they be round, are al. 

ways moſt gentle: Take care that it reſt in its 


proper place, a little above the Beard, for without 
this the Bit-Mouth will not have the effect you 


1 might expect from it. 


** - 


CHAP. XXXVII. 
Branches. 


HE Branch is to be proportion'd according to 
J the defign a Man hath either of bringing in, 
K 4 * Horſe's Head. | = 
The Line of the Banquet is that part of the 
Branch whereby we judge of its effects, and which 
1 _ to us its ſtrength or weakneſs. See Plate 3. 
ip. 4. 
A ſtrong or hardy Branch is that whoſe Servil-ho!e 
at the lower end of it is placed upon the outſide of 
A of the Banquet. See Plate 3. Hg. 4, 5, 
and 8. | 
A gentle Branch is that whoſe Sevil-hole is placed 
upon the inſide of the ſaid Line. Sce Plate 3. Fig. 1. 
A rude and hardy Branch will bring in a Horſe's 
Head, proportionably as it is more or leſs hardy; 
Nereas a gentle Branch, by diminiſhing the effect 
of tle. Bit-Mouth, makes a Horſe more eafly to 


bear 


— — — 
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bare the preſſure of it, who before could hardly 
endure it. 2 
The further the Branch is from a Horſe's Neck, | 
the greater ſtrength will it have in pulling, and will 
bring it beſt in, provided it be in the hank of 2 Per. 
ſon who underſtands to make uſe of it. 
Short Branches are ruder than long, if they have | =: 
both of them the ſame ſhape and turn; becauſe the | that 
effects of a long Branch coming from a diſtance, Bre 
do not conſtrain a Horſe ſo ſuddenly as a ſhon, | Swe 
| which beſides its great conſtraint is alſo unpleaſant. rect 
| The Branch muſt be proportion d to the length of | dhe: 
| 2 Horſe's Neck, and one may ſooner err in chooſing | | t 
0 one too ſhort than too long. Let aſter a little ob- 
| ſervation, a Man ſhall rarely fail when he ſees a 
Branch, to be able to ſay, that it is for a Horſe 
which hath ſuch a Neck: And when he ſees how 
any Horſe carries his Head, he will ingmediately 
diſcover what Branch is proper for him, becauſe he 
carries fo and fo, and hath ſuch a Neck. " 


I. 3 
A trait Branch after * * of a Piſtol. 
FE See Plate 3. Fig. 1. 3 
This is commonly the firſt given to young Horſes, 
— form their Mouths, and make them to reliſh a 
—_ 
II. Fig. 2. 

A Branch after the Conſtable of France's faſhion. . 
This Branch is proper for a Horſe which natu- 
rally carries his Head well, and in as becoming 2 
poſture as poſſibly he can. 


IIL Fig. 3. 
Branch after the form 2 a Gigot or Leg. 

This is alſo proper for Horſes which naturally car- 
ry well; and will prevent him from carry ing. loW 
when Weary. 

IV. Fig. 
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IV. Fig. 4. 
A Branch after the form of a bent Knee. 

This is proper for Horſes which arm themſelves 
againſt the operation of the Bit, which is done two 
ways: go 
4 By bringing in ſo very much their Heads, 
that the lower part of the Branches reſt upon their 
Breafts or Counters: The common Remedy is to 
give them ſhorter Branches, which is fo far from 

ctifying it, that it conſtrains them more, and 
thereby obliges them to arm themſelves more ſtrong- 

than they did at firſt. Now this ſort of Branch, 
ten Inches long, yet is ſo turned, that it can- 


not ſo ſoon reach their Counters, as an ordinary 


Branch of fix Inches long, becauſe inſtead of pulling 
down their Noſes, as other Branches generally do, 


this raiſes them. 


2. The ſecond way of Horſes arming themſelves, 
is, that when a Man would reſtrain them, they turn 
in ſo very much their Heads, that they immediately 
touch their Necks with their Chins, and thereby 


| render the Branches uſeleſs. There is no remedy 
| for ſuch, but to place a Ball of Wood (covered 


with Velvet or any other thing, to make it appear 
neat) betwixt their Jaw-bones, upon the Chaul- 
band of the Bridle. The bigneſs of this Ball ſhould 
be proportioned according to the hollow between 
the upper parts of the Jaws, becauſe were it too 
little, it would be uſeleſs and without effect; and 
if it were too big, it would not only appear too 
much, but would alſo ſhift from one fide to the 
other: But being ſo adjuſted, that the half of the 
Ball may enter berween the two Jaw-bones, and the 
other half remain without, and meet with his 
Throat, it will then keep in its place, by reaſon 
that the hollow between the Jaw-bones itraitens as 


EF it deſcends, fo that the Pall cannot be dilladged, 


zac 
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but muſt of neceflity prevent the Horſe's arming 
himſelf. 3 9 285 "> 
V. Fig. s. 
A Branch after the French faſhion. 
All Horſes do not arm ves, but many 
carry low ; therefore the raiſing a Horſe's Head 6 
one of the moſt difficule things we undertake, be. | 
cauſe a Man may bring in a hundred, when he will | 
not raiſe ſo much as one. However, the two Bran 
ches following will produce this effect, the ons | 
more, the other leſs. | 
The firſt is this Branch after the French Faſhion, | i 
which is hardy about a third of an Inch at the 
Sevil-hole, and kneed an Inch and three quaneg 
at the Jarret or Ham, with the Eye of the Branch | 
a little higher than ordinary, to give the more force | good 
to the Branch: It will therefore be proper for ni- 
ſing a Horſe which carries his Head low, beeak | 
the Sevil at the lower end of the Branch, inclining | 
backwards towards the Neck, hath borrow'd a ſuſſ- 
cient ſtrength from the Ham, which is pretty much 
kneed in that part, to make it the more powerful | 


tor raiſing. d 
VI. Fig. 6. 2 
Another Branch more bardy then the preceding | themi 
The former Branch would raiſe a — betwi 


altho but little, becauſe it is only hardy at the Sel | Branc 
about a third of an Inch, whereas this Branch hab FHorſe 
two thirds of an Inch at the Sevil-hole, and abou 
two Inches at the Ham, and is therefore proper u of. 
_ raiſe a Horſe's Head that carries very low. 
falſe Ham or part of the Branch which is bruiſed ar 
advanced forward, more than the other part of the 
Branch to which it is ſoldered, is a great help to it, 
becauſe it augments the ſtrength of the lower pan 
of the Branch: The Eye being of a good height, 
will alfo give ſtrength to the operation of the 
Branch, and the Shoulder which is 1o turned as nd 
5 | o 
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to raiſe. . 
| VII. Fig. 7. 
Amober Branch which brings in 4 Horſe's Head more 
l than the preceding. 
This is hardy about two thirds of an Inch at the 


Sevil- hole, and harh a falſe Ham, that is, the Branch 
t that part is bruiſed or ſet forwards, fo that the 


moſt advanced part of this Branch is about an Inch 


Aud three quarters. 


The principal effect of this Branch is to bring in, 


it being hardy to the very Sevil-hole: The half 


Ham augments its ſtrength, and the lower part of 
the Branch which ſtands inclined towards the Horfe's 


Neck, makes it to raiſe a little; ſo that it will be 


good for a Horſe which carries his Neck ftrair our, 
ind hath therefore difficulty to bring in his Head to 


ſuch a becoming poſture as it ought. 


This Branch brings in a great deal, and raiſes bue 
little, which is juſt what we ſhould make ule of 
for ſuch ſtrait ſtretched Necks, becauſe by bringing 
their Heads very much in, we oblige them to turn 
and bend their ſtrait Necks after the form of an 
Arch: But ſince it would be dangerous to bring 
them too much in, and thereby ro bring their Heads 
berwixt their Legs, therefore che lower part of the 
Branch is made to incline backwards towards the 
Horfe's Neck, which raiſes and places their Heads 
2 the moſt beautiful poſture ſuch Neełs are capable 


„ 
Aunsctber Branch more hardy than the preceding. 
This Branch is hardy about an Inch and one fixth 
art of an Inch, and being equally hardy at the 
m and Sevib- hole, is proper for Horles which 
carry their Heads high enough, but thruſt out their 
Noſes. If a Man make good uſe of his Legs, as he 
5 pulling in hard a Horte s Head, there are very 
8 
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few Horſes but what he will oblige to bring down 
their Noſes. 
Theſe are all the different ways that Horſes carry | 
their Heads or Necks, together with the Branches 
proper for them. ——_ 
It remains that I diſcourſe of ſuch Necks as are 
too ſlender, and whoſe Mouths will not endure the 
preſſure of the Bit upon their Bars, nor conſequently 
any thing of a firm Hand. I told you the 
Branch was proper for ſuch Horſes, but People 
| having no fancy to give ſuch Branches to Journey. 
Pads, they may make uſe of the ſixth Branch, and 
render it more gentle at the Sevil-hole by half an 
Inch, which will make it proper for them. Note, 
that the further the Sevil-hole is without the Line 
of the Banquet, the harder and ftronger the Branch 
is; and the more it approacheth, or even cometh 
on this ſide the ſaid Line, ſo much the more gentle | 
it is. | 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 


4 Diſcourſe of Breeding, and how to raiſe a goed 
and beautiful Race of Horſes. 


TH E Goodneſs of Horſes depends much upon 
L the trueneſs of the Race, the Quality of the 
Grounds where they run, their manner of feeding 
when houſed, and the method of governing them 
while young. 3 2 3 
Among all the Authors who have written on this 
Subject, no one hath given ſuch exact Inſtructions 
as the Duke of Newcaſtle ; but his Book being ver) 
ſcarce and dear, and treating of many curious thing), 
more proper for a Maſter in the Art of Riding than 
for a private Gentleman, our Author thought 


ſhould do ſervice to the Publick, by preſenting # 
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with an Abſtract of wh it he wrote on this Sub- 
jet, with ſome Remarks of his own ; which the 
Reader will find diftinguiſh'd by this Mark () in 
the Margin. | | 

The beſt Horſe for a Stallion is a good and beau- 
tiful Barb, or Spaniſh Horſe, free from thoſe Infir- 
mities which are called Hereditary, fuch as weak 
Eyes, Spavins, Purſineſs, Cheſt-foundring ; as alſo 
bad Feet, with this diſtinction only, that ſuch Im- 
ections as happen by accident, are net acccunted 
ereditary, 3 


„That which I have to ſay againt the Sp.nifh 
© Horſes is, that they beget Colts of a lefs fize than 
d themſelves; neither do the Mares hold fo vaſily to 
_ *themas tothe Barbs: For of ten Mares cover d with 
a Spaniſh Horſe, the one half will not be with Foal, 
whereas they hold ſooner to the Barbs, if the Stal- 
| © lions be fix Years old ; for being younger they de- 
| *ceive the Mares. 
| JT approve not of covering Mares in ones Hand, 

nor tying them with Ropes: For this Action of 
Nature ſhould be performed with Freedom and 

2 and not with Reluctancy, and againſt their 
IS 1 1 ; 
Neither do I regard whether the Moon be in her 
Jecreaſe or Increaſe, or if the other Celeſtial Bo- 
dies be in ſuch or ſuch a Conjunction, as if Colts 
were to be begotten by Aſtronomy. | 
Nature is moſt wiſe in her own Works; amongſt 

| Which, the greateſt is che Act of Generation, where- 
dy ſhe preſerves each Species to continue it to the 
end of the World: And we ſee that this wife Na- 
ture is ſo circumſpect in this Action, that although 
ne ſuffer two different kinds to mix by Genctatich, 
Jet that which proceeds there ſtom deth nat after- 
wards generate; becauſe, were it otherwiſe, each 
true kind Or Species would in time be loit, Let us 

L tiere- 
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therefore follow herein the Laws of Nature, whois | 
moſt wiſe in the Act of Generation. 

When you have choſen your Stallion, threg 
Months at leaſt before the time he is to cover, feed 
him with good Oats, Peaſe or Beans, or withcourſe 
Bread, and little Hay, but a good deal of Wheat. 
Straw, ſtepping him out twice a day to the Water; 
and after he hath drunk, walk him up and down an 
Hour, without making him ſweat. If he were not 
thus brought in wind before he covers, he would ej 
ther become purſey and broken-winded, or run 2 
great risk of being ſo ; and were he not well fed, 


he could not perform the Task, or at leaſt the Cols | wi 


would be but pitiful and weak ; and although you | 
nouriſh him well, yet you will take him in again | 
very lean. If * give him many Mares he will 
not ſerve you ſo long, and his Mane and Tail will 

fall away through Poverty; and you will find it dib 
ficult to recover and bring him into a good Conditi- 
on of body for the Year following : Give him Mares 
therefore according to his ſtrength, that is twelve ot 
fifteen, or at moſt twenty. 

We — gd in 123 our 7 in the be 
ginning of June, that may foal in May in 
which Month there is — 4 of Grafs, which will 
make the Mares have a greater abundance of Milk 
for the better nouriſhing of their Foals. Mares g 
* with Foal eleven Months, and as many Days % 
© they are Years old. For example; A Mare af 
© nine Years old will carry her Foal eleven Months 
© and nine Days; ſo that a Man may ſo order Is 


© Mares to be covered that their Foals may be | 


© brought forth at ſuch time as there will be abune 
© dance of Gras. 1 
Lou ſhould about the end of May, at which tine 
there is commonly ſtore of Graſs, put your 
into an Incloſure, which may be capable to 
them the whole time the Stallion is to be with them, 


of } 
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| or chat they are in ſeaſon, in which Incloſure all your 
Mares ſhould be put together, as well thoſe which 


* 


es | are barren as others. Then lead forth your Stalli- 
ed | on, having firſt taken off his Hind-ſhoes ; but his 
ſe | Fore4hoes muſt be kept on for the preſervation of 
t- | hisFeet: Then let him cover one twice in hand, to 
r; | render him the more calm and gentle; after which 


an | take off his Bridle, and let him go freely to the reſt, 
ot | with whom he will become fo familiar, and uſe them 
es | ſo kindly, that they will at laft make love to him; 
2 | fo that not one of em will be hors'd but as they 
ed, are in ſeaſon. After he hath ſerved them all, he 
Ws | willtry them again, and will only cover ſuch as 
on | willingly receive him. He knows very well when 
un - | they defire no more his company, and will then beat 
nll | x che ſides of the Incloſure that he may be gone; at 
ml | which time he is to be remov'd, and your Mages put 
if. into 4 freſh Incloſute. | 
iti Theſe are the wiſe Means Nature makes uſe of, 
res ind I aſſure you, that of twenty Mares there will 
r | not three fail; whereas if they were cover d in 
hand, the one half would not hold. There thould 
be | be-builtin that Incloſure wherein the Stallion runs 
it 
| 


_ Mares, a little Lodge to cetire and preſerve 
im from the ſcorching Heats ; in which there 
Hhould be alfo a Manger, wherein you are to give 
him his Oats, Peaſe, ſplit Beans, Bread, or what 
elle he likes beſt: And he muſt be always thus had a 
gar of while he is with the Mares, which will be 
about ſix or ſeven Weeks. | 

Tou are to take care when you cover your 
l Mares either in Hand or otherwiſe, that the Stal- 
Bon and Mare feed alike ; wiz. if the Stallion be 
I „ Hay and Oats, which is commonly call'd Hard- 
meat, the Mare ſhould be alſo at Hard- meat, o- 
\herwiſe ſhe will not;:fo-readily hold. In like man- 
\ er af the Stallion be at.Grafs, the Mare is alſo 
ide put to it, Mares which are very fat, held 
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* with great difficulty ; thoſe which are but indiffe. | 
* rently fat and plump, conceive with the greateft | 
© eaſe and facility. 5 
Mares retain a great deal better when they are 
© hot or in ſeaſon ; this Heat excites the H 
© whoupon his part performs that Action with the 
greater Ardour and Vigour. When the Mare 
© to be cover'd in hand, that ſhe may the more cer: 
© tainly hold, let the Stallion and her be fo placed 
© in the Stable, as they may ſee each other, and ſo 
© let them be kept for ſome time, which will ani 
© mate them both; ſo that Generation will hardly 
* fail. | 
© To bring a Mare in ſeaſon, and make her to 
© retain, you are to give her to eat for the ſpace of 
© eight Days before you bring her to the Horſe, 2. 
© bout two Quarts of Hempfeed in the Morni 
© and as much at Night: If ſhe refuſe to eat it, | * 
© mix it with a little Bran or Oats, or elſe make 
© her to faſt for a while; and if the Stallion | 
eat alſo of it, it will contribute much to G 
© neration. ELK 
As for the Age of the Stallion, he ſhould not co- 
ver before he be ſix Years old, nor after he is fifteen; 
But as to this laſt you may regulate your ſelf accord 
ing to his Strength and Vigour. As to the Aged 
Mares, they ſhould not be cover'd before be 
three Years old; but the goodneſs of the 
and Foals which they ſhall bring forth, ſhonld reg hut 
late you as to this. TE 
© It is a Maxim, that a Mare ſhould never be 
© horſed while ſhe is bringing up her Foal, becaul 
the Foal to which ſhe' is giving ſuck, as well & 
© thatin her Belly, will receive prejudice by it, and 
© the Mare her ſelf will be alſo ſooner ſpent : 1 
People fancy it to be good Husbandry if a Mare 
© bring forth yearly a Foal; whereas — ri 
conſider d, there is more loſt than gaine 


ever, 
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© ſh& may have time to cleanſe; and if you can con- 
© yeniently, do not give her the Stallion until ſhe de- 
c ſire him; and alſo increaſe by all means poſſi- 
© ble that Paſſion, as by ſtrong feeding, &c. At 
*leaft the Foal to which ſhe gives ſuck will be 
© better by this Method, and thereby receive the 
© more ſtrength to follow her at Graſs, as alſo the 
© Mare will more eaſily conceive, being brought thus 


in ſeaſon. 


© Thoſe who defire to have Males, although the 
Duke cannot aſſent to it, may practiſe what fol- 
*fows ; which may be experimented alſo upon o- 
*ther Creatures, ſuch as Cows, Goats, Sheep, Cc. 
Jou muſt then bring the Mare in ſeaſon, and let 
der be cover'd very early inthe Morning any time 


from the fourth Day of the Moon until it be full, 


*but never in the decreaſe; and thus ſhe ſhall not 


fail to bring forth a Male-Colt; the truth whereot 
a little Experience will diſcover. 


You may provide your ſelf of young breeding 
Mares from your own Race; which as they are 
good, and of a good Breed, will bring you forth 
more beautiful Foals than any other, in reſpect that 
they have been engendred by a good Stallion, and 
that the ſame that covers them did alſo beget them; 


bor there is no ſuch thing as Inceſt among Horſes. 


It you are not to make uſe of your Colts for Stalli- 
ons, becauſe they will much degenerate from the 


goodneſs of true Barbs; and if you ſhould ſo make 


uſe of them from one Generation to another, they 
would at laſt become like to the natural Race of 
the Country wherein they are: Therefore I would 
veradviſe you to chooſe a Stallion from your own 
but rather that you would change him for a 
Barb or Spaniſh Horſe ; but ſtill make choice of 
de molt beautiful Mares of your own Race to breed 


on. — CHAP. 
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about their Necks upon a piece of Rope ſeven c 
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CHAP. XL. 


When Foals are to be weaned or ſeparated from their 
Dames, and how they are to be order d. 
e 


FOU ſhould have a Lot large enough © 
contain all your Mares, that ſo upon occafion 
they may be defended from the Injuries of the Wea, 
ther; for there is no Creature to which Cold is 2 


greater Enemy than to Horſes. Many are of Opi- | 


nion that Foals ſhould fuck until they be a Year or | 
ewo old : But this is a great miſtake, becauſe it | 
makes them become dull and ill-ſhap'd, and makes 
you loſe the moſt part of that time for the fertility | 
of your Mares. : 3 
You ſhould wean your Foals at the beginning of | 


Winter, when it beginneth to grow cold, that s . 


bout Martinmas, or the middle of November, and 
wean them three Days before full Moon, and hang 


eight Inches of the end of a Cow's Horn, to catch 
hold of them upon occaſion; after which-bringthem 
pom your Stable, with Racks and Mangers pretty 
ow ſet. 

© I rather think the reaſon why moſt Foals ad- 
* vance ſo flowly, and are not capable for Service | 
* until they be tix or ſeven Years old, is becauſe 
they have not ſuckt long enough: Whereas, if they 
© tuckt the whole Winter over, they would be & 
good at four or five Years old, as they are_now 
* at eight. You may therefore judge by this if ut be 
good Husbandry to wean ſo ſoon. __ 

Let them all ſtand looſe together, and untied, with 


good ſtore of Litter, feeding them with good Hay and 


Whear-Bran and ſometimes a few Oats; for it 1s 4 
folly to ſay that Oats make Foals become blind, or 
their Tecth crooked. | 
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e am of opinion that Oats will wear their Teeth 
© and make them ſooner to change, and alſo raze: 
«© Therefore the beſt way is to break them in a Mill, 
© becauſe by endeavouring with their Jaws to bruiſe 
© and chaw them, they ſtretch and ſwell their Eye 


© and Nether-Jaw-Veins, which fo attract the Blood 


and Humours, that they fall down upon the Eyes, 
and are many times the occaſion of loſing them: So 
© that it is not the heating Quality of the Oats, which 
cis the cauſe of this, but the difficulty they have in 
© chawing them. | 

© Tt is further to be obſerv'd, that Foals thus fed 
© with Grain, do not grow ſo high upon their Legs, 
but become broader and better knit than if they 
© had eaten nothing but Hay and Bran, and will 
f better endure fatigue. Cn | 

When the Weather is good drive them forth into 
ſome incloſed place, where they may ſport them- 
ſelves. Put them to Graſs about the end of %, or 
as ſoon as there is Grafs enough to feed them, pur all 
thoſe of one Year old together. You ſhould alſo 
have a Lodge capable to hold them all, the Door 
whereof ſhould be very large, that they may not hurt 
one another in going in or out. 

© There are ſome Foals beneath fix Months old, 


* which although their Dames have abundance of 


Milk, yet decay daily, and have a Cough by rea- 
© ſonof certain Pollicles or Skins that breed in their 
© tomachs, which obſtruct their breathing, and at 
Flaſt totally deſtroy them. The Remedy is to take 
the Bag wherein the Foal came forth of its 
Mother's Belly, and drying it, give as much of 
i amongſt Milk as you can take up with three Fin- 
© gers. This Remedy is alſo good againſt all Diſeales 
that happen to them beneath fix Years old. But if 
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ing Fox, and uſe it inſtead of the aforeſa d 
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you cannot get the Bag, then dry the Lungs of a 
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At the end of a Year, in the ſame Seaſon, viz. 2. 
bout Martinmas, you are to take in the Foals again, 


which will now be a Year and a half old. Order, 


tie, and dreſs them as the reſt of your Horſes, and 
make them as gentle and familiar as poſſible. The 
next Summer, when they are two Years old, you 
may again put them to Graſs, or keep them in the 
Stable, that you may the more eaſily fit them for 
backing; but they are never to be backt until they 
de full three at leaſt. | 

There are ſome Colts which having been well 
© fed until they be a Year old, will attempt the co- 
* vering the Fillies. This rarely happens at one Year 
old, but frequently at one and a half, and o- 
© thers at two, and two and a half, according to 


© their Conſtitution and Feeding. So ſoon as you 
erceive this, you muſt ſeparate them, leſt they 


c 
* jhould ſpoil themſelves. 
It is good to houſe your Foals every Winter, and 
to put them to Graſs every Summer until they be 


paſt three Years old, and they will be much the ſtrong- 


er and better ſhaped. It matters not what kind of 
Paſture they feed in, providing it be but dry, and 
| have a watring place in it; for if they can fill their 
Bellies once in twenty four Hours it is ſufficient. 
The Secret therefore of raiſing fine Horſes in cold 
Countries, conſiſts in nothing elſe than keeping 
them warm in Winter, feeding them with dry 


Food, and turning them out in Summer to dry 


Paſtures. 
Take two Colts alike well ſhap'd, begot by the 
fame Stallion upon two Mares equally beautiful, and 
keep one of them warm in the Winter time, feed- 
ing him alſo with dry kind of Food until he be three 
Years old, and he will be almoſt as well ſhap'd 25 


his Sire, which I ſuppoſe tobe either a Barb or Spa- 
niſh Horſe. Suffer the other again to run all Win- 


ter in the Fields until he be three Years old, and 


he 


Bone, 


ment. 
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| have his Head and Neck big and thick, 
” — charged with Fleſh, and ſhall for his 
ctature or Size, be a moſt lubberly and perſect Cart- 
horſe : Whereby you may ſee how much dry Food 
and warm houſing do contribute to the Beauty of 
Horſes. 
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CHAP. XII. 
The ancient Method of preparing Running 


Horſes. 


Running Horſe ſhould be ſomewhat long, 
Bodied, Nervous, of great Mettle, a good j | 
Wind, a good Appetite, very ſwift, and ſenſible of 1 
the Spurs. He ſhould be of an Engliſh Breed, or a 
Barb, of a little Size, with pretty ſmall Legs, bur 


the Back-ſinews at a good diſtance from the i! 
Bone, ſhort-joynted, and neat well-ſhaped Feet ; 1 
for large Feet are not at all for this Employ- | 
ment. «| 


To prepare him for a Race, give him neither Fl 
Hay nor Oats, but Bread made of half Barley and 4 
half Beans, baked in large and thick Cakes; let 1 


them be rather ſtale than new, three Pound at 
Noon, and three Pound at Night, is ſufficient in 
twenty four Hours. Inſtead of Hay give him 1 
Wheat-ſheaves unthreſhed, with the Ears upon i 
them; Let his Drink be luke-warm Water mixed ; 
wich a Handful or two of Bean and Barley- j 
meal. Cover him well in a Stable without Light, 
and let him be well litter'd and kept warm Night 
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pa- On the fifth Day in the Morning, after he has (| 

| food three Hours on the Bridle, take a Pound of 1 

and | Freſh- butter, before it be waſhed or ſalted, and 4 
mixing | 


5 
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mixing with it five. or thirty Cloves of 
bruiſed Garlick ; make your Horſe to ſwallow it in 
Balls as big as large Wallnuts, with a Quart of 
White-wine, keeping him afterwards with his Head 
tied up in the Bridle pretty high, for three 
then feed him as before, with Bread, warm Water, 
and Wheat-ſheaves, but moderately of the laft, be- 
"cauſe you are not to fatten him, but on the contra 
ry, (by diminiſhing and hardning his Fleſh) to in- 
creaſe his Wind and Vigour. _ 
On the ſeventh Day air him abroad for the ſpace 
of an Hour juſt after Sun- riſing, and as much x | 
Night before Sun-ſer, ſometimes racking or ftep- | 
ping, and ſometimes galloping him. Bur if he con- 
tinus too fat, then do che ſame before 3 
and after Sun-fet. Then bringing him back, m 
and cover him well, and feed him as befose : And | 
thus continue to air and exerciſe him every Day, 
giving him every fifth Day his Pound of But 
ter made up with Garlick into Balls; and alſo ob | 
ſerving not to air or take him abroad on the 
Day that he takes his Balls, nor the Day fob 
lowing. 
When he has taken three Doſes of his Garlick- 
balls; that is, fifteen Days after you firſt 0 
t him in keeping, you are to exerciſe him for two 
ours in the Morning, and as much at Night, 
ſometimes at full Speed, then at a good Gallop, and 
afrerwards at a Step, thathe may recover his Wind: 
Remembring, as I have already told you, not to feed! 
air him on the Day he takes his Balls, nor on te O 
Day after: But upon the other Days when yo 
have gallop'd him hard, diſmount, and lead bi 
home in your Hand well cover'd ; then rubbing and 
wiping him all over until he be perfectly dry, let him | him 
ſtand upon his Bridle with his Head tied up for cedii 
three Hours, then give him his Water ſomewhat At er 
more than luke-wa: m, and feed him as before: And | wer: 
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thus you are to order him for a Month, giving him 
kis Garlick-Balls every fifth Day: But on the laſt 
five or fix Days of the Month, you are to run and 
him as ſharply as his Wind will allow him, 
iving him Lifenings now and then in his Running, 
to take his Wind. et his Exerciſe be for two Hours 
in the Morning, and as much at Night, leading 
him always back tothe Stable in your hand, having 


_ firſt well covered him, and then rubbing and dry- 


ing him, give him his Water and Meat as I have 
directed 


If after all this his Dung be ſtill ſlimy and viſcous, 
it hews that he is not as yet prepared; you muſt 
therefore continue his Balls, and Exerciſe, until his 
Dung come from him pretty dry, and without hu- 


mit y. 

Two Nights before the Match he ſhall be put in 
the Muzzle all Night, and about two in the Morn- 
ing give him three Pints of Sack, wherein twenty 
or twenty five new laid Eggs are beaten, then tie him 
up to the Rack two Hours, after which mount him, 


Aud put him to agentle Gallop, then to a full ſpeed 


3 long as his Wind will allow it; afterwards to a 
Gallop again to give him Wind ; and thus you are 


to exerciſe him three Houts, then cover him, lead 


him home in your Hand, and rubbing him and 
drying him, tie him up with, the Bridle to the Rack 


for thiree Hours; then give him his Water, but it 


muft now be as hot as he can drink it, and then 


feed him as formerly. 


On the Day of the Match give him his former 
quantity of Sack and Yolks of Eggs well beaten to- 
. two Hours before he is to run; and he muſt 

e alſo tied up to the Rack fix Hours before you give 
him his Sack. And on that Day, and the Day pre- 
ceding, he is to eat but half his allowance of Bread 


s each Meal, and but half the Wheat-ſheaves you 
were accuſtomed to give him. 


Upon 
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Upon the Days your Horſe is not to run, you are 
to feed and exerciſe him as I have told you: Bur if 

ou find him exactly prepared, then give him Gar. 

ck bal every ninth Day only. 

If in the time of his dieting, or afterwards, the 
Horſe ſhould diſguſt or become coſtive, give him good 
Clyſters made of two Quarts of Milk and a Pint of 
Sallad-Oil, the whole being well mixed and luke- 
warm. 

Theſe kind of Horſes are never to be rid but with 
very ſmall Snaffles, for fear of hindring their Breath- 
ing and Wind, which one of our great Bits would 
certainly do. The Rider 1s to lean a little forward, 
to preventthe Wind taking too much hold upon his 
Body, a Cap inſtead of a Hat, very ſmall and ſharp 
Spurs, and he is to Spur near to the Flank with little 
ſtrokes, becauſe ſtrong and great ftrokes do rather 
| hinder than augment his ſpeed. | 

The Method here ſet down by Monſieur Seliſd, 
concludes the firſt part of his Book: But he having 
never made tryal of it himſelf, (his Countrymen 
being generally great Strangers to this Diverſion) he 
gives it only upon the recommendation of an 
Eng Jocky. I thought therefore it would not be 
amiſs, that ſince it differs ſo much from the manner 
of preparing Race-Horſes uſed at this time, to ſub- 
join the modern way of preparing Horſes for 2 
Courſe, collected from the beſt Authors who have 
treated on this ſubject. 


CHAP. 
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* CHAP. XLII. : 
Ide modern way of preparing running Horſes. |; 
| | 

[ 'A Horſe deſigned for Racing ſhould be tractable, 

- and no ways Reſty or skittiſn. His Head 


ſhould be ſmall and ſlender, with wide Noftrils and 

2 large Throple. Let him have alſo a pretty large 
reach, and good Feet. His Age ſhould be fix Years 
at leaſt, no Horſe under that Age having ſufficient 
ſtrength for a four Mile Courſe, without running 
the hazard of being over-ſtrained. 

The next thing to be conſidered is the limitation 
of time for preparing a Horſe for a Match; and it 
is generally agreed by judicious Horſemen, that (un- 
lets the Match be for an extraordinary Sum) two. 
Months is ſufficient. But herein you are to have 
regard to the eſtate of your Horſe's Body. 


As Firſt, If he be very fat, foul, or taken from 


——_—  W:; is wears $9 
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| Secondly, If he be extreamly lean and poor. «| 
Thirdly, If he be in good caſe, and hath had mo- *| 
derate exerciſe. $1 
Now for the firſt, you muſt take two Months ac 4 
leaſt to bring him into order: For he will require Ki 
much Airing, great carefulneſs in Heating, and dii . 
Fetion in Scouring. 1 1 
For the ſecond, that is, very poor, get as long | 
dime as you gan ; and let his Airings be moderate, 1 
and not before or after Sun; feeding him liberally, i 
bur not ſo as to cloy him. g 
For the third, a Month or fix Weeks may be ſuf- 
. 

In the next place, you muſt conſider his particu- 
p. lar Conſtitution; as if he be far and foul, yet of a 
free and walting nature, apt quickly ro conſume 
| ant 
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and loſe his Fleſh ; in this caſe, you muſt not haye 
too ſtrict a Hand, neither can he endure fo violent 
Exerciſe, as if he were of an hardy diſpoſition, and 
would feed and be fat upon all Meats and Exer. | 
ciſes. 1 

Again, If he be in extream Poverty, and yet by 
—_ hardy, and apt ſoon to wa Lin, by 
and long to hold it, then by no means ſhould you 
have ſo liberal and tender a hand, nor forbear thy | 
exerciſe which you would uſe to a Horſe of a tender | 
Confticution, weak Stomach, and free Spirit. | 


The firſt Fortnights Feeding of a Horſe who is J 
* 9 = gs. 5 fk 2 as 


Aſſoon as his Body is emptied, and the Gab 
voided, which will be within three or four Days 
at moſt, you ſhall every _— at break of Day, 
put on his Bridle, being firſt walh'din Ale, or Beer; 
and after you have dreſſed him, cover him acc 
ding to the ſeaſon of the Year. Then clap od tv 
Saddle, and girt the foremoſt Girt pretty ſtrait, and 
the other ſomewhat ſlack, and wiſp him on each | 
fide of his Heart . ſoft Wiſps between ce 
two Girths, that both of them may be of equal 
ſtraitneſs; then put before his Breaſt a warm Breaſ- | 
Cloth, and let it cover both his Shoulders. Then | 
(if you have taken no Tobacco) ſquirt a little Ale 
or Beer out of your Mouth into the Horſe's, leaving 
ſome body to trim up the Stable in your ablence. | 
For your Horſe muſt always ſtand upon good ſtare 
of dry Litter, 2 and Day, and it m 
Wheat-ſtraw or Oat-ſtraw, for Barly- ſtraw, and Ry& | 
ſtraw are unwholfome, the firſt cauſing Heart- burn- 
ing, the laſt Scouring. IOW i 
When you are mounted, walk him a Foot-pace, 
which we call Racking, for a Mile or two (for you 
mutt neicher Amble nor Trot, becauſę they 2 


de eier This 
Bridle 
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and rack him away very eaſily, and not as i 


| the violence of his Exerciſe which is to follow: 
When you have thus walked him a little calmly, 


always give him exerciſe both befgre and after 
Water 


him home gently without a wet Hair, or the lea 
|| Sweat upon him, and when you are come 
| Stable-door provoke him to Piſs if you can, by 


alittle cuſtom will bring him to it, and is good for his I 
| Health, and will keep the Stable clean. =_ 


Male, then rub down his Legs with hard Wiſps, as 
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orejudicial to ſpeed) upon ſmooth and equal | 
FSI if ic have = gens Milla ſo much the . 
better : There gallop him gently, aſterwards walk 1 

him ſoftly, that ſo he may cool as much one way ashe F 


warms another. And X 7 thus exerciſed 
him a . 3 4 K is new riſen, L 
rack OE ds freſh River or — Pond, | 
and there let him drink at his pleaſure. Aſter he | 
hath drunk, bring him gently our of the Water, 


Grooms do, who as ſoon as a Horſe comes out of 1 
the Water, force him into a Gallop, which either 
teaches him to run away with you as ſoon as he 
is water d, or maketh him refuſe to drink, feari 


put him into a Gallop gently, and exerciſe him 
moderately as you did before : Then walk him a 
little ſpace, after which offer him more Water: If 
he drink, then gently gallop him again; if he re- 
fuſe, then gallop him to occaſion thirſt, and thus 


4 =» 


When you think he hath drunk ſufficiently, 1 


„„ 


Fo the 


_ — 


uring up ſome of the Litter, which is at the Door, 
under kim. If he do not Stale at firſt, no matter, 


_ — — 
a 8 pe 
— —— — — — — — — 
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This done, tie his Head up to the Rack in his 


ſongly as you can; looſe his Breaſt-cloth, and 
mb his Head, Neck, and Breaſt wich a dry Cloth ; 
then take off his Saddle, and rub him all over, eſpe- 
cally his Back where the Saddle ſtocd, then c ouh- 
ing him according to the Seaſon, girt cn his Sur- 

cingle 
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and ſtop it with ſmall and ſoft Wiſps, which 
will make it eaſier. Stop his Feet with Cow. 
dung, or his own Dung a very little moiſtned wich 
freſh Water, then throw into the Rack a little bun. 
dle of Hay well duſted and wrapt hard together, 
and let him eat it ſtanding upon his Bridle. When 
he hath ſtood fo an Hour, take it off, and rub his 
Head and Neck very well with a Hempen or Hair. 
Cloth, then drawing his Bridle, make clean the 
Manger, and puta . — of ſweet, dry, old, and 
clean dreſs d Oats, into a Sieve that may keep the 
good and full, and let the light Oats go through it; | 
and if he eat them with a good Appetite, let him 
have again the ſame quantity, and fo let him reſt 
till Eleven a Clock with the Windows cloſe, for the 
darker you keep him the better, becauſe it will | 
make him lie down and take his reſt, which other- | 
wiſe he would not. fo readily do. At Eleven 2 
Clock rub his Head and Neck as before, and give 
him another Quart of Oats ; then leave him in the 
dark Stable till One after Noon, at which time mb 
him and feed him as before, giving him alſo ano | 
ther ſmall bundle of Hay, and leave him dark til 
watering time. 51 
Watering time being come, dreſs him as in the | 
Morning, then Cloath, Saddle, lead him forth and 
urge him to empty; then mounting him, rack him 


abroad, but not to riſing Ground as in the Mom- ; 


ing, if you can ſind other that is plain and level, 
and there Air him in all Points as you did in the | 
Morning, galloping him gently before and after his 
Water, rack him home to the Stable-door, and in 
our way let him ſmell upon every old and nev | 

ang you meet with, to provoke him to empty- | 
Being alighted, do as you did in the Morning, both 
without Doors and within, and ſo let him reft till 
Nine at Night. 


; | 
* 
F ; 
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At Nine rub down his Legs well with Wiſps, 
and his Head and Neck with a clean Cloth; then 
turning up his Cloathes, rub all his hinder Parts, 
and give him a Quart of ſifted Oats, and then a 
little hard bundle of Hay, and toſs up his Litter, fo 


leave him till next Morning. 


And thus you ſhall keep him conſtantly for the 
firſt Fortnight, which will ſo take away his foul- 


' nefs, and harden his Fleſh, that the next Fortniglit 


you may adventure to give him ſome gentle Heats. 
ut whereas it may be objected, that many Horſes 
that have good Appetites, would be half ſtarved or 


| become very weak, if they were ſcanted to a Quart 


of Oats at a Meal. To this I anſwer, that I fer 
not down this proportion as an infallible Rule; 


| having told you, that if he eat it with a good 
\ Stomach you may give him another; fo leaving 
| the proportion to your own judgment and diſcre- 


tion. 
The ſecond Fortnights Feeding. 
In this Fortnight you ſhall do all things as in tlie 


| firſt; only before you put on his Bridle, you ſha!l 


give him a Quart or better of clean ſifted Oats, 


- then bridle and dreſs him, Cloath, Saddle, Air, 


Water, Exerciſe, and bring him home as in the 


| fit Fortnight ; only you ſhall now put no Hay 


into his Rack, but give it him out of your Hand, 
handful after handful, and fo leave him on his 
Bridle for an Hour: Then after Rubbing , Cc. 
lift another Quart of Oats and ſet them by. Then 


| take a Loaf of Bread that is three Days old at leaft, 
| ade after this manner. 


A 


— 
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The firſt Bread. 


Take three Pecks of clean Beans, and one Peck of 
fine Wheat, mix them together, and grind them in- 
to pure Meal. Then bolt it pretty fine, and knead 
it up with great ſtore of freſh Barm and Lightning, | 
but with as little Water as may be : Labour it well | 
ina Trough ; break it, and cover it warm that it 
may ſwell : 'Then knead it over again, and mould it 
into big Loaves, and ſo bake them well, and le | 
them ſoak ſoundly. After they are drawn from the | 
Oven, turn the bottoms upward, and let them cool, | 
At three Days old you may give him this Bread, but 
not ſooner; for nothing is more apt to ſurfeit than | 
new Bread. If it be dank or clammy, ſo that the 
Horſe takes diſtaſte thereat, then cut the Loaf into | 
thin Shives, and lay it abroad in a Sieve to dry, 
and then crumbling it ſmall amongſt his Oats, you 
may give it him lone danger. When you give him 
this Bread, chip it very well, and crumbling itpret- 
Pl ſmall, mix it with the Oats you had ſifted and 

et by. You may give him as much Bread as maß 
countervail the quantity of Oats, or more if you | 
think fit, and ſo leave him till eleven a Clock, and | 
then give him the ſame quantity of Oats and Bread, | 
and let him reſt till the Afternoon. 

At One Afternoon, if you intend not to give | 
him an Heat the next Day, feed him with Bread | 
and Oats as in the Forenoon, and ſo every Meal fol 
lowing for that Day. 

But if you intend the next Day to give him an 
Heat, then you ſhall only give him a Quart of 
clean fiſted Oats, but no Hay, and fo let him reſt 
till Evening. At four a Clock give him the Ik | 
quantity of clean-fifted Oats ; and after he has eat- 


en them, Bridle , Dreſs, Cloath, Saddle, Water, | 


Air, Exerciſe, bring home, and order him as be. 
fore ſhewed ; only givc him neither Hay nor Bread 
among 
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among his Oats for that Night. After he hath ſtood 
about an Hour upon his Bridle, give him another 

art of Oats, and when he hath eaten them, put 
a 1wecet and clean Muzzle upon him, and ſo let him 


reſt till nine at Night. At nine give him another 


irt of Oats, and when he hath eaten them, put 


on his Muzzle again, toſs up his Litter, and lcave 


him till next Morning. = 
The Muzzle is to keep the Horſe from eating up 
his Litter, from knawing upon Boards and Mud- 


walls, Cc. They are made ſometimes of Leather 
ſtampt full of Holes; bur theſe are unſavoury 
and unwholſome ; beſides they are too cloſe and 
too hot, and both make a Horſe ſick, and cauſe 


him to forbear Reſt. But the beſt Muzzles for 
Winter or Summer are the Net-Muzzles , made 
of ſtreng Packthread, and knit very thick and cloſe 


| in the bottom, and then enlarged upwards to the 
| middle of the Horſe's Head; at which place they 


are bound about with a Tape, and have alſo a Loop 
and String, whereby they are faſtned to the Horte s 
. 

The next Morning come to him before Day, it 


| hebe ſtanding on his Feet; but if be laid, by no 
| means diſturb him. Take a Quart of well-i:fred 
| Oats and rub between your Hands with fome ſtrong 


Ale or Beer, but let not them be too moiſt for car 


of offence; and when he hath eaten chem, dreis 


and ſaddle him as formerly. Then being ready to 
go forth, draw his Bridle-Rein over the top of the 
Rack, ſo as you may draw his Head alotc. Then 
take a new laid Egg or two, and breaking chem in 
tis Mouth, make him to ſwallow them down, waſh- 


ing his Mouth after it with a little Beer or Ale, and lo 


dhim out, not forgetting to provoke him to empty 


| the Door: Then mount and rack him gently to 


the Courſe, making him by the way to ſmell ar e- 
very Horſe's Dung you ſhall meer with. 


M 2 When 
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When you are come within a Mile or theres. 


fer Hours and change Days; for it is unwholſom 


and dangerous. And therefore in caſe of ſudden 


Showers and uncertain Weather, you ſhall have 


for your Horſe a Hood lined quite thorow to ye [1 
out | 


Part I. 


bouts of the Starting-Poſt, diſmount and take of _ 
his Body-Cloth and Breaft-Cloth, and girt on the | of the 
Saddle again: Then ſending away your Groom 
with thoſe Clothes, and the dry Rubbing Clothes, | Frurti 
let him ſtay at the end of the Race till you come. | ſeaſona 
This done, rack your Horſe gently up to the Stan. | in the I 
ing-Poſt, if there be any, making him ſmell at it, 
that ſo he may know the beginning and end of the | p36, 
Courſe. There ſtart him roundly and ſharply, and | Horſe 1 
give him his Heat according to the following Dj | Speed; 
rections. his M: 
3 PR Sdtengt 
Some few things to be obſerved in giving of Heats. Spirit, 
Weds no mea 
Firf, Two in a Week are ſufficient for any Horſe, Wind ; 
| thendr: 
Secondly, That one of them ſhould always be given | (© all v 
on that Lay of the Week on which your Horſebw | this mar 
run his Match, and that alſo ſtill to be the ſham | in his I. 
eſt for encreaſing of his Swiftneſs; the other being | be mor: 
only a flow galloping over the Courſe, more to en- creaſe v 
creaſe Wind and cauſe Sweat, than to i you are 
Speed. As ſuppoſe 2 Match is to be upon 4 loſe G 
Monday, then your Heating-Days muſt be Mondo: | ſhould 
and Fridays, and the ſharper Heat to be upon the | flo 
Monday: If the Day be Tueſday, then Tueſdays and | 
Saturdays: If Wedneſday, then Wedneſdays and Se | 
turdays 5 by reaſon of the Lord 5-Day : If Thur(- | 
<a, then Thurſdays and Mondays, and fo of tis | | 
reſt. 
Thirdly, You ſhall give no Heat (but in caſe « | 
neceſſity) in Rain or foul Weather, but rather de- 
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out the Rain. Nothing being more dangerous than 
cold Wet falling into the Ears, and upon the Nape 
of the Neck and Fillets. NE 


at the break of Day, but by no means 
in the Dark, as being unwholſom and dangerous. 


Fifthly, When you begin your Heat, ſtart your 


| Horſe roundly and ſharply, at near a three quarters- 
Speed ; and if it be on the Day of the Week that 

| his Match will fall on, then according to his 
Strength, goodneſs of Wind, and chearfulneſs of 
| Spirit, run him the whole Courſe thorow ; and by 
| no means do any thing in extremity or above his 

| Vind; but when you find him a little to yield, 
| then draw alittle, and give him eaſe, that he may 
do all with Pleaſure, and not with Anguiſh : For 


this manner of training will make him take delight 


un his Labour. The other Heat in each Week muſt 
be more gentle, the deſign of it being only to en- 


creaſe Wind and cauſe Sweat, that ſo the Scouring 


E are to give him after his Heat may have ſome 


ſe Greaſe to work upon and bring away. You 


\ ſhould therefore let him go over the Courſe at a 
| flow and gentle Gallop ; for if both the Heats 
were ſmart, the Horſe would not be able to hold 


out, there being fo ſhort an Intermiſſion between 
them for him to reſt and recover his Vigour. Alſa 


nin courſing you ſhall obſerve upon what Ground he 


runs beſt ; as whether Up-hill or Down-hill, upon 


[ _ or Rough, Wet or Dry, a Level or 
| Ground ſomewhat riſing, that you may manage him 


tor your advantage. 


When you have finiſh'd your Heat, and gently 


54+ him up and down (the Groom being a- 


de him into ſome warm Place or Corner, and 


Fourthly, Give your Heats, (the Weather being 
caſonable) 
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with your Scraping-knife, made of a broken Sword. 


blade, or a thin piece of old hard Oak, ſcrape off | 


the Sweat from every Part (Buttocks excepted) un- 
til you can make no more ariſe, moving him a little 
now and then, leſt his Limbs become ſtiff ; then 


wich dry Clothes rub him all over ; take off his 


Saddle, and having ſcraped his Back, and rubbed it 


ncar dry, put on his Body-Cioth and Breaſt-Cloth, 


and girt on the Saddle again; then mount and gal- 
lop him gently, now and then wiping his Head, 
Neck and Body as you fit upon his Back. Laſt of all, 
walk him about the Fields to cool him; and when 
you find kim begin to dry apace, rack him home- 
wards, ſometimes ſtepping, ſometimes galloping : 


Brt bring him not to the Stable till you find him 


throughly dry. When you are come to the Door, 
intice him to empcy, then tie him to the Rack, and 
(having prepared it your feif before, or at leaſt one 
for you againſt your comii:z) give him one of theſe 
Scourings following. 


To excillent Scoring fe r Runnuing-Horſes ; either of 


which may be /.fel; given after a Heat, to bring away 


. i 7 hi » 
meltem Greaſe, or other feulneſs in a Harſe's Bod). 


Take a Pint of Sy rop of Roſes, or for want of it, 
a Pint of ſtrong bony ed Water, and diſſolve into 


it of Caſſia, Agarick, and Myrrh, of each an Ounce, | 


ſhakirg them well together in a Glaſs ; then being 


mult'd and made warm upcn a gentle Fire, and the 


Horſe newly come frcm his Heat, give it him 
inke-W2rm. 


Another. 


Take a Pint of Canary, Malaga, or Sherry, and 
pulvertzing an Ounce of the fineſt Rozin, put it 
therein; which being incorporated, add to m 

IL 
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6x Ounces of Oil- olive, and two Ounces of brown 
Sugarcandy beaten to Powder, with an Ounce of 
the Juice of Savin, or Powder of Rhubarb, mix 
or brew all together, and warming it over a gentle 
Fire, give it the Horſe luke-warm. 


How to order him after his Scouring. 


As ſoon 4s you have given it to him, rub his 
Legs well, take off his Saddle, and if his Body be 


E: dy, run ſlightly over it with a Curry-comb, then 


2 Bruſh ; and laſtly rub him over very well with a 


| dry Cloth, and cloth him up warm, throwing alfo 


over him, it the Weather be cold, a looſe Blanket. 
Let him faſt full ewo Hours after taking the Scour- 
ing; and during that time go not out of the Stable, 
but keep him awake by making a noiſe, and ſtirring 


bim now and then. 


After he has faſted upon the Bridle two Hours, 
take a Handful of Wheat-ears, and coming to him 
feel the Roots of his Ears, and under his Clothes 
next to his Heart, and upon his Flanks ; and if 
jou find any new Sweat ariſe, or Coldneſs, or that 


Flank beat, or Breaſt move faſt, then forbear 


to give him any thing, it being a ſign there is much 
Foulneſs ſtirred up, on which the Scouring is work- 


ing with a conquering Quality, which makes him 
| 2 little ſick : So that you ſhall only take off his Bri- 


de, put on his Collar, toſs up his Litter, and ab- 
ſent your ſelf (the Stable being dark and quiet) for 
two ow which is commonly the longeit time 
that Sickneſs will continue : bur if you find no 
ſuch Indiſpoſition in him, then give him the Ears 
of Wheat three or four together; and if he eat one 
handful give him another, and ſo until he eat three 
or four Handfuls, but no more: Then drawing 
his Bridle and rubbing his Head well, give him a 
little Bundle of Hay well duited.; about an Hour 


M 4 after 
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7 
after give him a Quart of clean Oats with two or 
three Handfuls of ſplit Beans amongſt them, and 
break alſo into them two or three Shives of Bread 
clean chip'd, and then leave him for two or three 
Hours. | ; 
Er Evening, before you dreſs him, give him the 
like quantiry of Oats, Beans and Bread, and when 
he hath eaten them, Bridle, Dreſs, and Cloath 
him; but you ſhall not air him abroad this Even- 
ing, becauſe the Scouring yet working in his Bod) 
after the Heat, he muſt not have any Water at al 
After he is dreſs'd and hath ſtood two Houis on his 
Bridle, give him three Pints of clean Oats waſhed in 
Beer or Ale, which will inwardly cool him as if he 
| had drank Water, and you are fure he can receive 
no prejudice by it. After he has eaten all his waſhe 
Meat, and reſted upon it a little ſpace, you ſhall at 
his feeding times, which have been ſpoken of before, 
with Oats and ſplit Beans, or Oats and Bread, or 
all together, or each of them by it ſelf, accord- 
ing to the liking of the Horſe, feed him that Night 
in a plentiful manner, and leave a Knob of Hay in 
the Rack when you go to bed. 
The next Day early, firſt Feed, then Dreſs, Cloath, 
Saddle, Air, Water, and bring him home as at o- 
ther times ; only have a more careful Eye to his 
emptying, and obſerve how his Greaſe and Foul- 
neſs waſteth. At his feeding times, feed him as 
was laſt ſhewed you, only very little Hay , and 
keep your Heating Days and the preparation the 
Day before, as hath been declared. Thus you ſhall 
ſpend the ſecond Fortnight, in which your Horſe 
having received four Heats Horſeman-like given to 
him, with four Scourings, there is no doubt but his 
Body will be inwardly clean. You ſhall therefore 


the next Fortnight order him according to the Dire- | | 


ctions following, 
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The Third Furtnigbt s Feeding. 
The third Fortnight you ſhall make his Bread fi- 


—— EE EC "Hz 


ner than it was formerly ; as thus : 


| The Second Bread. 


Take two Pecks of clean Peans, and two Pecks 
| of fine Wheat, and grind them well together; then 
bolt and knead it up with Barm or Lightning, and 
mabe it up as you did the former Bread. | 
With this Bread, having the Cruſt clean cut a- 
way, and Oats and ſplit Beans mix d together, or ſe- 
verally if you think fit, feed your Horſe at his u- 
fual Meals, as formerly, only with theſe few dif- 


| ferences. | 
Firſt, you ſhall not give the Heat which falleth 


upon the Day of the Week the Match is to be run 


| upon, fo ſmartly and violently as before, that he be 


not overſtrained and made fore before the Match. 
Next you ſhall not after his Heats give him any 
| Scourings ; but inſtead thereof inſtantly upon the 
| end of his Heat, after he is a little cooled and 
cloathed up, and in the ſame place where you rub 
him give him one of the following Balls as big as a 
Hens Egg. . OT 


The true Receipt of Mr. Markham's famous Cordial Balls, 
/ much eſteemed by the Generality of our Engliſh | 


Forriers. 


Take Anniſeeds, Cummin-ſeeds, Fennegreek- 
Carthamus - ſeeds, Elecampane-roots,and Coltſ- 
of each two Ounces, beaten and ſearced very 
fine, as alſo two Ounces of the Flour of Brimſtone. 
Then take an Ounce of the Juice of Liquoriſh and 
lilolve it on the Fire in half à Pint of White- 

| wine: 
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wine: Then take of the Chimical Oyl of Anniſceg; 
one Ounce, of Sallad-Oyl, Honey, and Syrup of | 
Sugar, or for want of it Mecloſſus , of each half 3 
Pint ; mix all with the former Powders, and with 
as much fine Wheat-Flour as will bind and knit 
them together ; work them into a ſtiff Paſte, which 
keep in 2 Gally-pot cloſe covered, and give as you 
find occaſion. = 

If to prevent Sickneſs ; anoint a Ball all over with | 
Freſh- Butter, and give it him as a Pill in the Morn- | 
ing faſting: Then ride him a little after it, or let 
him ſtand upon his Bridle for an Hour, Feeding and 
Watring according to cuſtom; and do this three or 
four Mornings together. 

If for a Cough or violent Cold, or to fatten 2 
Horſe, then give them for a Week together, or 
longer if needful. 

It your Horſe has an inward rattling by reaſon | 
cf a Cold or Rheum, diſſolve a Ball in a Pint of 
Sack, and give it him warm. Or if you diſſolve it 
in warm Water, it will have the ſame effect, and 
tattens exceedingly. A hall in the Morning before | 
Travel will prevent his wearying too ſoon ; in the 
heat of Travel will refrei:. his Spirits; and after 
travel will recover Wearuis and prevent Sicknels. 


The Forrth and le ſt Fortnight s Feeding. 


For the fourth and laſt Fortnight you ſhall make 
your Bread much finer than either of the former. 


Toe laſt and fineſt Bread. 


Take three Pecks of fine Wheat and one Peck of 
Beans, grind and bolt them through the fineſt Bolter 
you can get; then knead it up with new ſtrong Ale 

and Barm beaten together, and the Whites of twen- 
ty Eggs or more, and no Water at all, but i 
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thereof a ſmall quantity of new Milk ; then work it 
up, bake, and order it as the former ; and with this 
Bread, having the Cruſt firſt cut away, clean Oats, 
and ſplit Beans, all mixed or ſeveral, feed your 
Horſe at his ordinary Feeding-times, as you did in 
the Fortnight before: Only you ſhall obſerve theſe 


| few Directions following. 
\ Firſt you ſhall keep your Heating-Days the firſt 


Week of this Fortnight ; but the ſecond or laſt Week 


| you ſhall forbear one Heat, and not give your Horſe 


any five Days before his Match, but inſtead there- 


of long and ſtrong Airings and Water-courſes, to 


keep him in Wind. 


You need not in this Fortnighe to give him any 


Scouring at all: And if Morning and Evening you 
burn Frankincenſe in the Stable, it is wholſom for 


the Horſe, and he will delight therein. 


In this Fortnight, when you give him any waſht 


Meat, waſh it not in Ale or Beer, but in the Whites 
of Eggs or Muskadine, being more wholſom and 
leſs purſey. This Fortnight give him no Hay, but 


what he takes out of your Hand after his Heats, and 


that but in little quantity and clean duſted. 
The laſt Week of this Fortnight, if he be a foul 
Feeder, you muſt uſe the Muzzle continually : Bur 
if he be a clean Feeder, and will touch no Litter, 
then three Days before the Match is ſufficient. 
On the Morning the Day before your Match, feed 
well before and after Watring and Airing; and wa- 


ter as at other times before Noon; and after Noon 


diminiſh his Portion of Meat a little. 


Before and after Evening Airing, feed as at Noon, 


and water as at other times; but be ſure to come 
home before Sun-ſet. 


This Evening you are to trim and ſhoe your 


Horſc, taking care not to hinder his Feeding, nor 
to interrupt his Reſt: For I have heard Horſe- 
men ſay, that when they had ſhod their Horſes 

With 
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wich light Shoes or Plates, the Night before the 
Courſe, their Horſes have taken ſuch notice thereof, 
that they would neither eat what they gave them, 
nor lie down to take any reſt all the Night follow- 
ing: But a Horſe muſt be old and long experien- 
ced in this Exerciſe to make ſuch ſubtil Obſervations. 
However, I adviſe that things of neceſlity be done 
upon this Day, rather than uprn t Morning of 
the Courſe, becauſe on that x & dhould have 
nothing to trouble him. 

Late at Night feed as you di. in che Evening, 
and give him what he likes beſt, according to his 
Stomach, only as little Bread and beans as poflible ; 
then putting on his Muzzle, and tofling up his Lit- 
ter, leave him quiet till next Morning. 

The next Morning (being that of the Match 
Day) come to him before Day, take off his Muzzle, 
Tub his Head well, and give him a pretty quantity 
of Oats waſhed in Muskadine if he will eat them, 
or elſe in the Whites of Eggs. If he refuſe both, 
then try him with fine dreſs d Oats, dry and mix'd 
with a little Wheat: After he hath caten them, if 
he be a ſlow emptier, walk him abroad, and in the 
places where he uſed to empty, there entice him to 
it, which, as ſoon as he hath done, bring him 
home, put on his Muzzle, and let him reſt until 
yu have warning to make ready. Bur if he be a 
res Emptier, then you need not ſtir him, but ler 
him lie quiet. Cn 

When you have warning to make ready, take off 
his Muzzle, and having waſhed his Snaffle in a little 
Muskadine, bridle him up. But before you bridle 
him, if you think him too empty, give him three 
or four mouthfuls of the waſh'd Meat laft ſpoken of. 
Then bridle up and dreſs him. Afterwards pitch- 
ing your Saddle and Girths with Shoemakers-Wax, 
fer it on his Back and girt it gently, fo that he may = 
only feel the Girths, but have no ſtraitneſs: IT by 
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| hy a clean Sheet over the Saddle, and over it bis 
| ordinary Cloaths, then his Body-Cloth and Breaft- 
* | Cloth, and wiſp him round with ſoft Wilps. And 178 
| being ready todraw out, give him half a Pint of = 
| the beſt Muskadine in a Horn, and ſo lead him | 

| away. 


" | In all your leading, uſe gentle and calm motions, = 
- | ſuffering him to ſmell upon any Dung, and where 1 
. you find Ruſhes, long Graſs, Heath, or the like, ll. 
walk in, and entice him to Piſs ; but if you find 


no ſuch help, then in ſome certain places where 1 
yon lead him, and eſpecially near to the place | | 
. | where you are to mount ; and having accuſtomed 1 
I him to it before, break ſome of the Straw where- TY 
with he is wiſped, under him ; and thus intice him, = 
| if you can, to Stale or Piſs; and if any white or 1 
chick Foam or Froth ariſe about his Mouth, with 9 
2 clean Handkerchief, wipe it away; and, carrying 14 
| a Bottle of clean Water about you, waſſt his Mouth 1 
now and then with it. | 1109 
| When you are come to the place of Starting, be- 41 
fore you uncloath the Horſe, rab and chate his 14 
Legs well, then pick his Feet, and waſh his Mouth 41 
with Water, mount his Rider, and having adjuſted * 01 
the Stirrups, let him walk him ſoftly to the Starting- U 
Poſt, and there ſtarting fair, let him run him to the ih} 
belt advantage. 1 
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| Some uſeful Obſervations while a Horſe is preparing for 1 


a AMautch. . | 


If his Dung be neither ſo thin that it will run, 
nor ſo thick but that it will a little flatten on the 
Ground, and of a pale yellow colour, then is the 

rle clean and well fed. If in round Pellets, and 
blackiſh or brown, it ſhews inward Heat. If 
 greakie, it ſhews foulneſs. If red and hard, then 
de hath had too ſtrong Heats, and 232 

| ollow. 
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follow. If it be pale and looſe, it ſhews inward 
coldneſs of Body, or too moiſt feeding. 

If his Urine be of a pale yellowiſh colour, rather 
thick chan thin, and of a ſtrong Smell, it ſhews 
Health. If it be of a high complexion, clear and 
tranſparent, like old March-Beer, then is he infla. 
med in his Body, and hath taken ſome Surfeit. 
If it be like Blood, or inclining to Blood, he hath 
had too fore Heats, been over-ridden, or ridden too 


early after Winter-Graſs. If green, it thews a Con- 
ſumption of the Body. If with bloody Streaks, an 


Ulcer inthe Kidnies. If black, thick, and cloudy, 
it preſages Death. 

If he Sweat ſtanding till in the Stable, or walk- 
ing a Foot-pace, or the like; or if his Sweat be 
white and frothy, like Soap-ſuds, then is he foul 
and wants Exerciſe. But if the Sweat be black, 


and as it were only Water thrown upon him, then is 


he luſty and in good caſe. 

Alcho' have given no Directions for Watering 
in the Evening after a Heat, yet you may in the 
three laſt Fortnights (finding your Horſe clean, and 
the Greaſe quite conſumed ) ſomewhat late at 
Night give him a reaſonable quantity of Water 
made Milk-warm, and faſting about an Hour after 
it. Alſo if the Weather be unſeaſonable, you ſhall 
at your Watering-Hours, Water in the Houſe with 
warm Water, throwing into it a handful of Wheat- 
Bran, or Oat-meal, but Oat-meal is the beſt. 


1 
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CHAP. XLII. 
Of Ambling. 


3 


Here are many different Methods uſed in teach- 


1 ing Horſes to Amble; ſuch as Ambling by 


che help of a plowed Field; by Weights ; by Hin- 
der-Shoes, with long Spurns or Plates at the Tees ; 
bythe help of fine Lifts, Cc. all of which are detective, 


nd have great Inconveniences attending them. I 


all therefore ſhew you the trueſt and eaſieſt way to 


| make a Horſe to Amble, which is this. 


Mount his Back, and try with your Hand, by 2 
gentle and deliberate Racking, and prefling of the 


| Horſe forward, by helping him in the Weeks of his 
Mouth with your Snaffle (which muſt be ſmooth, 
dig, and full) and correcting him firſt on one fide, 
} then on the other with the Calves of your Legs 


and ſometimes with the Spur. Now it you can 
make him of himſelf to ſtrike into an Amble, 
though ſhuffling and diſorderly, there will be much 
labour ſaved. But if you find he can by no means 


| apprehend the Motion you delign to teach him, 
| ftrnggle not with him, but make uſe of the 'Yramel 


in manner following. 
The form of a Tame“. 
Firſt, for the Side-Ropes, they muſt be male cf 


_ thebeſt, fineſt, and ſtrongeſt Pack-thread, twiſted 


by the Rope-maker into a ſtrong Cord, not above 


| he bigneſs of a ſmall Jack-Line, with a Nooſe or 


op at each end, fo ſtrong as is poſſible to be 


made. Neither muſt they be twiſted too hard, bu: 
gently, and with a yielding quality, for that will 


on the motion more eaſily, and keep the 
1 ramet 


$ | 
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Tramel from breaking. Now theſe Side-Ropes muf 
be juſt thirty ſix Inches in length for an Horſe of - 
ordinary Stature, and longer or ſhorter according to 
the ſize of the Horſe. | 


Secondly, The Hoſe, which muſt be placed in the 


{mall of the Fore-Leg, and the ſmall of the Hinder. 
Leg, above the Paſtern-Joints, they muſt be made 
of fine, ſoft, and pliant Girt-Web, lined with 
double Cotton : Over the Girt-Web muſtbe faſten d 
ſtrong Tabs of white Neats-Leather well tallowed, 
and ſuted to an even length, and ſtamped with 
Holes at equal diftance, which Tabs 
through the Nooſes of the Side-Ropes, and be made 
longer or ſhorter at pleaſure with very ſtrong 


Buckles, and which Hoſe are to be made faſt about 


the Horſes Legs with ſmall Buckles. Now theſe 


Hole of Girt ſhould be four Inches in length, and 


the long Tabs with the large Buckles ten. 
Thirdly, The Back-band being of rio other uſe 
but to bear up the Side-Ropes , ſhould (if you 
tramel all four Legs) be made of fine Girt-Web, 
lined with Cotten; but if you tramel only one 
fide, then an ordinary Tape will ſerve, being ſure 
that it carries the Side-Ropes in an even line, 
without riſing or falling; for if it riſe, it ſhortens 
the Side-Rope; and if it falls, it endangers tang- 
ling. In ſhort, the Side-Ropes muſt be firm, without 
yielding a jot ; the H ſe muſt be ſoft, lie cloſe, and 
not move from their firſt place; and the Back-band 
muſt be flat, light, and ſo defended from the Fillets 
that it may not gall. He 
Having brought your Horſe into an even ſmooth 


Path, having the Hoſe made faſt about his Legs, 


untie the long Tabs of the near Fore-Leg, and the 


near Hinder-Le bo then put to them the Side-Rope, 


and ſee that he 
his natural ſituation, and in that even and 


length Ray the Side Rope by a ſmall Tape falten 7 ; 


1 paſs 


perfect! 
then 


nd without ſtraitning or enlarging 
J 


length 
| Teſs ſude 
the Hor 


3s he c 


| Side-Rop 


long is 


too ſho! 


and ind 
Whet 


ch 


| hide to 


run and 


| or ſtun 
his is at 
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to the Saddle: Then with your Hand on the 


| Bridle, ſtraitning and pulling his Head, put him 


dy forward; and, if need be, have the help of 


1 2 By-ſtander to put him forward alſo, and fo force 
| him to Amble up and down the Road, with all the 


gentleneſs you can, ſuffering him tb take his own 


 kifure ; and tho he ſnapper, or ſtumble, or perhaps 


fall now and then, yet it matters not: Do you only 
ſlay his Head, give him leave to rife, and with all 
gentleneſs put him forward again. 

And that this may be done with the more eaſe 


| and leſs amazement to the Horſe, it is not ami; 


(at his firſt Trameling) to give your Side-Ropes more 


length than ordinary, that the Twirches may be 


eis ſudden, and the Motion coming more gently, 


| the Horſe may ſooner apprehend it. But as ſoon 
he comes to a little Perfection, then put the 
 Side-Ropes to their true length ; for an Inch too 
| long is a Foot too flow in the Pace; and an Inch 
too ſhort, cauſes rowling, twitching up of the Legs, 


and indeed a kind of plain halting. FR 
When the Horſe will thus Amble in your Hand 


perfectly, being Trameled on one ſide, 2 jhall 
| | rom one 
| tide to another, till with the Half-Tramel he will 


then change it to the other ſide and fo 


run and Amble in your Hind without Snappering 


or ſtumbling, both readily and ſwiftly. When 


this is attained to, which, if he be tractable, cannct 
be above two or three Hours labour, you may then 


| Put on the whole Tramel, wich the broad, flat, 
| ack-band, trameling both tides equally, and fo run 


in your Hand along the Road, at the utmoſt 
length of the Bridle ; then paule, cheriſh, and to 
again; and when he is perfect in this, then put 
tim upon rough ways, where they are Clots, hol- 
lownels, and falſe Treading. | 
When he is thus perfect in Hand, ſet a Boy or 
Groom upon his Back, making the Horſe to Amble 


un; 
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under him, whilſt you lead and ſtay his Head to 
prevent danger, or to ſee how he ſtrikes. Then 


mount your ſelf, and with all gentleneſs increaſe | 


his Pace more and more, till you come to Perfecti- 
on. And as you did before in Hand, fo do now on 
his Back, with the Half-Tramel, then with the 
whole, and change from one fide to another, and 


alſo alter Grounds ; and this you muſt do twice or 


thrice a Day. . 

When you have bro 
may take away the Tramel and exerciſe him with- 
out it; but let it be done upon the High-way, and 
not in a private ſmooth Road, which affords but 
à colening Pace, and will be left upon every ſmall 
wearineſs: Therefore pace him on the High-way, 
three, four, or ive Miles in a Morning, and if you 
bnd him willing to forlake his Pace, put on the 
Halt-Trame! again. 


ght him to Perfection, you 


| ſudden 


time £ 
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to — — I — as „5 04 
en Y ' | 
di- 7 
on | of the Vice in Horſes, and how to prevent, cor- | 
he | rect, and remedy.them. | 
nd | 
or 


obſerve to which tide he inclines it, and ſtrike 
ou dim twice or thrice with the contrary Spur: But if 
h- he de very fliff-necked on the right- ſide, and plying 


F your Horſe carry his Head and Neck awry, = | 


2'' 
nd | bending on the left, then hold the right Rein | 
ut | ſhorter than the other, and when you perceive him 1 
all | d incline that way, give him ſudden checks, having I 
77 2 ſharp Wire faſten d in the Rein, that ſtriking in = 
ou his Neck, he may be obliged co hold it ſtrait, ob- | 
the | ſerving to check him upwards, left he get a habit | 
of ducking down his Head. 40 
If your Horſe duck down his Head, check him 9 
ſuddenly wich the Bridle, and ſtrike him with the 41 
Spurs, that he may be ſenſible of his Fault. It he 19 


be ſtanding, make him bring his Head into its right 
place, as he ſtands ; if going, let it be whilſt he 1s 
moving ; and when he obeys, be ſure to cheriſh 
him, and he will ſoon 4 the meaning. 1 
[t your Horſe be ſubject, upon the leuit occa pon, in} 
do ſhake his Head and Ears, or move the latter when 1 


he intends to kick, or bite, or caſt you, itrike him ' 

on the Head wich your Wand, and at the lame | | 
ume give him a check with your Bridic, and a 1 
| firoke with your contrary Spur, puttiug him ſud- 11 

denly out of his Pace, and then make him flop, . 

that he may have leiſure to underſtand your mean- | 


YT ® ing; and the like do when he ſtarts, or when he | 
| Vinches, which is a ſign of his incending to bite, or 11 
firike with his Heels. 
H he be R,, that is, will not go forwards, 
the way then is to pull him backwards, and perhaps 
1 Bal S 
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he will then go forwards ; this ſeldom fails: But if | 10 

it ſhould, then make uſe of your Spurs to the pur- | But ſu 
poſe, and let another Perſon on Foot whip him for- then? E 
ward; and altho he rebel a long time, the Whip Bridle-R 
and Spurs will perſwade him at laſt, if they be given be mor 
ſharply, ſoundly, and in time; and when once you | caſe, it 
begin, you muſt continue them until he yield; pro- him beg 
vided it proceeds from Stubbornneſs, and not from | Fridle, 
Fainting or Sickneſs. 

If he rears an end, that is, riſes ſo high before, | WR ACC 
as to endanger his coming over upon his Rider, you 
mult give him the Bridle, and leaning forward with | x laſt y 
your whole weight, give him both your Spurs as he is ike this 
lalling down; bur Spur him not as he is riſing, for that If yo! 
may cauſe him to come over upon you. I youre 

If he be apt to fall down upon the Ground, or in i it pro 

the Water, nothing better than a pair of good Spurs, e repr 
applied as ſoon as you perceive him going about it, de hit 
which will put him from thinking more of it: But bim up 

if he deſiſts, then correct him no more at that time; | fartul, 
For bad Horſemen are the cauſe of moſt of theſe range 
Vices, by correcting out of time, whereby they are | Vile of 
ſo far from making a Horſe ſenſible of his Fault, | be will | 
thar they fright and put him into confuſion, and 
make him at laſt become Reity. 

If he be apt 20 run away, you muſt get a gentle 
Bit, with a flack Curb, and keeping a gentle and 
eaſie Bridle-hand, firſt walk him without ſtopping, 
but only #aying him upon the Hand by little and 
little, and then trot him a while, and put him again 
trom à Trot to a Walk, ſtaying him by degrees, 
and always cheriſhing him when he obeys you. 
When you find him thus far peaceable, put him | 
from his Trot to a gentle Gallop, and from that to 
2 Trot, and from a Trot to a Walk, ſtaying him 
by degrees with a gentle hand, and uſing this me- 
thod for 2 while with Patience and Judgment, you 
may probably prevent his running away. 


But 


- Bridle, and giving him the Spurs, continually 
| farply, and ſoundly, until he begin to flack of 2 
| own accord; and uſing him in this manner when- 
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But ſuppoſe he do run away, what is to be done 
then? For it is Certain, that the more you pull the 
Bridle-Reins and hurt him, by ſtraitning the Curb, 
the more he will pull, and run the fafter. In this 


caſe, if you have Field-room, when ever you find 


him begin to run, let him go, by flackning the 


» 


erer he runs away with you, I dare undertake that 
it laſt you will cure him, there being no Remedy 


like this for a Run-away Horſe. 

| If your Horſe be skittiſn and apt to ſtart, fo that 
you are never free from danger whilſt on his Back; 

it proceed from 2 weak ſight, whereby things 

ne repreſented to him otherwiſe than they are, 


gire him time to view them well, and then ride 
him up gently to them. But it he be naturally 


fearful, and apt to ſtart at the hearing of any 


ſtrange Sounds, you muſt accuſtom him to the 


| nile of Guns, Drums, and Trumpets, and in time 
be will take delight in them. 
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PREFACE. 
O have in the precednz Part, all 
that any Gentleman needs to know et- 
| ther as to Buying, Keeping, Shoeing, Bit- 
ing and Breeding, all kinds of Horſes , 
| for whatſoever Service they are deſigned, But 
there being little or nothing of the Art of 
| Riding contained in it, I have annexed to it 
| the following Treatiſe of Horſemanſhip, col. 
efled from the Duke of Newcaſtle , Sw 
| Viliam Hope, aid the beſt modern Writers 
m this Subject. 
De deſign of the enſuing Treatiſe is nat 
0 inſtruct ſuch who were never mutated in 
the Art of Horlemanſhip : No Reading i | 
lie World being capable to make a Mm AI. 
fer of any Practical Art, without havus 
jr bad ſome Experience in it. But as it 
| © not intended for Perſons altagether ignorant 
of Niding, 7% dare be bold to promiſe a 
Feat deal of Oricceſs to / uch as ſhall dilt- 


vently 


The PRETPACE. 
gently praiſe theſe Direftions ; which is all 
that can be reaſonably expected from the beſt | —— 
| Book that can be written upon any Practical 

Art whatſoever. | A 


ö 
A Com- 
— ; 
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A Com pend us Treatiſe of the 


Art of RIDING. 


et 


what Statare and Age a Herſe ſhould be that s 


deſigned for the Manage. 
F JF Orſes of a middle ſize have commonly moft 
Strength, Spirit, and Agility, and not one 
in a hundred but proves good; when of 
large Horſes not one in a thouſand. Make choice 


therefore of a ſhort truſſed Horſe, well coupled, 


with good Feet and Legs, lively, full of Spirit and 
Action. And altho' great Maſters lay, that if a Horſe 
have a great Head, thick Neck, and fleſhy Shoulders, 
he will be hard on the Hd; yet the Duke of New- 


| caſtle obſerves, chat he had known more Thick-Heads, 
| Necks, and Shoulders, to be light on the Hand, than 
he had known of fine ſnc:pect and ſlen ler Fore- hands 


And that tis neither the one nor the other that 
cauſes it, but meerly the ſtrength of his Chine. For 
if a Horſe that hath a great Head, thick Neck, and 
fleſhy Shoulders, have alſo a good Chine, he will be 
light on the hand : Provided there be no Imper- 


kdion in his Legs or Feer, eſpecially Before, for then 


he will lean on the Hand, to eaſe the grief of his 
Legs: And the F:-rier mult cure him and not the 
Horſeman. For the t of Riding will not make à 
lame Horſe found 

fs 
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As to the Age moſt proper to begin to work a 
Horſe for the Mannage, let him not be too young: 
Not only becauſe bis Underſtanding (if we may ſo 
call it) is not yet come to him, but alſo that a 
Horſe of three Years old, being but a Griſtle, fre- 
quent fops and going back, will ſpoil him, by train. 


ing his Back, and ſtreſſing his Hams. Nay, alto 
your Horſe be fix, ſeven, or eight Years old, you 
thould not ride him above once a Day: For a Horſe 


being Fleſh and Blood, cannot eudure fo much La- 
bour with fo little Reſt; and no Exerciſe is more 
violent for a IIorſe than the 34:nnage : And if you 
ride him twice in one Day, he will not recover it 


in two or three: For if he oppoſe his Rider, which 
all Horſes will do at firſt, you muſt correct him 


ſoundly, and ride him to long until he obey you in 
ſome fmull meaſure; and by that time you will 
have rid him fo violently and fo long, that he wi 
hardly be fit for Riding next Morning, much leis 
19 be rid any more that Day. Nor can you ever 
give hir his Mat, Hater, or Reſt in order; the want 
of which maſt make him fick, and ſubject to many 


| Diſeaſes. Whercas it you ride him moderately, 


and when you find him to obey you, then to take 
hut a little of him that Morning, that he may be 
,ncouraged to do the fame again, he will then be 
| kvely and vigorous, take pleature in you and the 
41 vue, and learn more in one Month, riding him 
but once a Day, than he ſhall do in hee, riding 
zum *%ν,˖j | 
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CHAP. V. 


A Deſcription of the Natural Faces o. 


A TO Man can make a Horſe to go perſedly in 
Ayres or Artificial Motions, unleſs he ritt © 


LS +» 


_ 


atly underſtand the Natural Paces or Motions 01 2 
Horſe's Legs, which are three, viz. a Walk, a lr, 
and a Gallop : To which may be added an Awvi:, 
becauſe ſome Horſes naturally have it, and ſuch ale 
commonly the ſwifteſt Amblers of any. And ret. 


OF the IValk. 


In a Hall a Horle lifts two Legs of a fide, one 
after the other, beginning with a Hind-Lre firſt, as 
if he lead with the Legs of his right tide ; then che 
firſt Foot he lifteth, is his far 17::/-Foct, and in the 
time he is ſetting it down (which in a Step is 3k- 
ways ſhort of the tread of his Fre-Fuot upon the 
lame ſide) he lifeth his far Fore-Foor, and terterh ir 
down before his ver Fore-Foot : Again, juſt as he v. 
letting down hi, fur Fore-Foo: , he litts his ner 


wear Fore- Foot, and juſt as he is ſetting it down, he 
lifts his ear Fore-Foor, and ſets it dawn before is 
far Fore-Foot. And this is the true Motion. oi 2 
Horle's Legs upon his YT. 


Of the Amblc. 


The difference between 2 Nl and an Ae 5s 
only this, that in a alk he lifts ewo Legs of a fide 
me after the other, whereas in an Amb: the two Legs 
of a fide are raiſed at the ver) [ame time. For it 
your Horſe be JT Ing, an] you wou!d have him ro 


Laff I, 


Hind-Fozt, and {ers it down again uit hort ci be 


— — — — — 
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£amble, you muſt ſtay him well upon the Hand, and 
work him forwards with the Calves of your Legs 
one after the other, and thereby force him to ſer 
down the Fore-Fuot of that fide wherewith he leads 
 Jooner than otherwiſe he would, which makes ie 
juſt co anſwer the motion of the Hind-Leg of that 
nde: As for example, if he lead with the Far-ſide, 
he removes his Hin -Leg and Fore-Leg of the ſame 
fide at one time, whilſt the other two Legs of the 
Near-fide ftand ſtill, which is two of a fide in the 
Air, and two upon the Ground at the ſame time. 
See Plate 5. Fig. 9. 1 


Of the Tio. 


A Trot is two Legs in the Air and two upon the 
Ground at the ſume time croſs-wiſe, or in the 
form of à St. Andrens Crofts. And os in the Amble 
you ſtaid your Horſe upon the itand, and preſſed 
him forwards wich the Calves cf your Legs one afies 
the other, lo on the contrary, it your Horle be I- 
ing and you would have him to Trot, you mult ſk 
your Bridle-hand, and prefs him on with both your 
Calves at one an the ſame time, which will force him 
to advance the Hizd-Los of che hide wherewith he 
did not lead, tooner than ctherwile he would, and 
ſo move at the very fame time with the be-Leg of 
that fide wherewith he began to lead; which is the 
true action of the It, that is Hind-Leg of one ſide, 
and Fre-Lig of the other ar one and the fame 
time. 


Of tt - G 4200 0. 


A Horſe in Galloping ſtrait forwards, may lead | 


with which Fore-Leg he pleaſeth, altho Horſes do 
it moſt commonly with their right Fore-Leg : But 


with whatever Fore-Leg they lead, the Hind-Les, 
2 | 0: 


Jam l. 
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of the ſame ſide muſt follow it, otherwiſe their Leg: 
are ſaid to be diſunited. 
To bring a Horſe's Legs right which are diſanftes, 
ou muſt ſtay him a little upon the hand, and help 
im with the Spur upon the contrary fide to that in 


which he is diſunited : For example, If he be di- 


united on the right tide, help him with the 4% Spur; 
and if he be dilunitec upon the /eft ſide, chen unite 
kim with the right Spur, by ſtay ing him as I ſaid, 
a little upon the hand, and alſo helping him at the 
fame time with the Calves of your Legs. 

Altho' in Galloping {trait forwards a Horſe may 
lead with which Fore-Leg he pleaſes, vet in a Circ:z 


be is confined to lead always with his Fore-Leg 


within the Turn, otherwiſe he is ſaid to gillop F//-, 
but in both caſes the Hind-Leg of the lame tide muſt 
always follow. And thus much of the Nature! 
Paces. 


CHAP. III. 


Of all the Artificia! Motions which a Jlorſe ca 


malte. 


PH E A,tifcial Motions are ſeven, W. Zr 
Terra, a Demy-Air or Demy-Volt, a Cirvet, a C. 
priole, A Crondage, 4 Ealotade, and 1 Step, anda Leas, 
of all which in order. oa | 
Terra a Terra is nothing elſe but a ſhort and 
Gallop with the Croup in, in Which a Horſe's Less 
do move more quick than in an ordinary Gallon, 
and mark but two times, as Pa, Tir, and not four 23 
in the Gallop. Ste Plate 5. Hg. 2. | 


A Demy-Air or Dewmy-Velt is an Air in which t! 


oe-parts of che Ilorſe are more raiſed than in 22 


7 x 
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5 
r a Terra: Alſo the motion of the Horſe's Legs iz 
more quick in Terra a Terra than in the Demy-Volr. 

A Corvet is an Air wherein the Horſe's Legs are 
yet more raiſed than in the Demy-Volts, being a kind 
of Leap-up and a little forwards, whercin the Horſe 
raiſeth both his Fore-Legs at once, equally advanced, 
(that is when he is going {trait forwards, and not in 
a Circle) and as his Fore-Legs are falling, he im- 
mediately raiſes his Hind-Legs as he did the Fre, 
that is, equally advanced, and not one before the 
other, ſo that all his four Legs are in the Air at 
once, and as he ſets them down he marks but two 


times with them. See Plate 5. Fig. 5. 


A Capriole is when a Horſe at the full heighth of 


his Leap yerks or ſtrikes out his Hind-Legs as near 


and even together, and as far out as ever he can 
ſtretch them, in which Action he makes a noiſe or 
Claque with them. See Plate 5. Fig. 7. 

A Creupade is a Leap, where the Horſe pulls up 
his Hind-Legs, as if he drew them up to his Belly. 


See Plate 5. Fig. 8. 


A Balotade is 3 Leap wherein the Horſe offers to 
ſtrike out with his Hind-Legs but doth it not, only 
making 2n offer, and ſhewing the Shoes of his Hind- 
Feet, but does not ſtrike. Of theſe three laſt Leaps 


the Capriole is molt eſteemed, being the molt per- 


fect Leap of all. 

A Step and a Leap is as it were three Airs; the 
Pace or Step is Terra a Terrz, the raiſing is 2 Cor vet. 
and then the Leap finiſhes it. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the true Seat a Man ſpould keep on 
| Horſeback, 


Efore you come to practiſe the Artificial Moti- 
ons of the laſt Chapter, it will be necetlary 
that you ſhould underſtand a true Seat, without 
which it will be impoſſible to perform any of them 
well. 
Firſt then, approaching your Horte's let Shoul- 


ter, obſerve it the Bridle be well placed in his 
Mouth, the Curb right, and Girts fait, and every 


thing in good order ; then taking the Rems of the 
Bridle in your left Hand, together with the Pommet 
of the Saddle, or a lock of his Mane, lay your 
ght Hand fait upon the hinder part of the Saddle, 
and placing your ſelf catlily in the middle of the 
daddle, you muit fit upon your Twiſt, advancing 
Your Belly towards the Pommel as much as you 
ein; keep your Shoulders a little backward, your 
Legs itrait down, as it you were on Foot, and your 
Inghs and Knees turn d inward, griping fatt with 
both ; plant your Feet firmly in che Stirrups, and 
ip them almoſt parallel to the Horſe's tides, your 
tlels a little lower than our Toes, which ſhould 
not pals thorow the Stirrups above two Inches; 
gur Hams ſtiff, and Legs not too far from the 
Horſe's dides, nor yet ſo near as to touch them. 
Ide Reins of che Bridle being, as I ſaid, in your 
«Hand, your Thumb upon them, and little Fin- 
ger leparating them, your Elbows a little diſtance 
tom your Body, the Bridle-Hand juſt over the 
deck of the Horſe, and about three Fingers above 
lep ommel, and two before it. 


O When 
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When a Horſe makes any rude Motion, you muſt 
oppole it by acting, quite contrary to what he doth: 
Thar is, you mult meet that which comes to you: 

As for Example, If the Horſe riſes before, then you 
muſt inchne your Body a little forward to him: 
In like manner, if the Horſe ſtrike out behind, or 
raiſes his Croup, you muſt put your Body backward, 
which is contrary to the Horſe's motion; for did 
you follow the Horſe, you would put your Body 
forward, and ſo be in danger of being thrown. The 
beſt way therefore is to fit ſtrait as much as poſſible, 
and chen the Action of the Horſe will keep you up- 
on your 1 Wit. | 


— — A — — 


CH A P. V. 


The true Aletlod of ſuppling a Horſe's Shoulders of 
Fi riding him upon Circles, 


T4 make a Horſe cbey the Hand and Heel of his 


Rider, is the only aim of the whole Art of * 
Horſemanſhip; and to make him obey your Hand, 


you muſt firſt ſupple his Shoulders. Now it is always 
the inward Rein of the Cavezon, and inward Leg of 
the Rider, with the outward Rein of the Bridle 
which doth this : Therefore practiſe your Horſe 
upon this Leſſon of the Cavezon's Rein and Leg of 

a ſide, until you find him very ſupple and eaſie to 
turn, and allo very light. This muſt be done upon 
large Circles, of one Piſte or Tread: But I ſhall firſt 
thew you how to fix your Cavezon. 

Take one of the Reins of your Cavezon (which 
is a\ſo to have a Headital and Chaulband | which 
muſt be of a good length, with a Ring at one end 
of it; through which draw the other end of the 
Rein, until you make 4 Noole or Loop at that * 

A 


07 


Part l. | 
| of the Rein next to the Ring, which Loop put over 
' thePommel of the Saddle, making the reſt of the 
” Rein to come down between your Thigh and the 
' fore-bolſter of the Saddle, and then put the reſt of 
* the Rein through the Ring of the Cavezon upon 
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that ſame fide, and bring the end of it back again 
toward you, either to hold in your Hand (which 


I [wouldalways adviſe you to do, ſo long as you are 
 fuppling of a Horſe's Shoulders) or to faſten with a 


Buckle ro the Pommel of the Saddle, there to re- 


main fixt, ſo long as you intend to ride him to that 


hand upon which the Rein of the Cavezon is made 
faſt ; and when you have done with riding him to 
that hand, do the fame with the Rein upon the 
other fide. 
Your Cavezon being thus ordered, and the Reins 
of the Bridle in your left Hand, it you go to the 


| right, pull with your right Hand the inward Rein 


of the Cavezon low, and towards your Knee, 
within the Volt or Circle, helping him allo wich 
your Leg within the Turn, to bring in his outward 
Shoulder, which is Rein and Leg of a fide ; and 
this is to be done firſt upon a Step, the Bridle-hand 
ſome what low, and a little upon che inſide of the 
Horſe's Neck; but now and then you muſt carry it 
upon the outſide, and then immediately bring it 
aan to its place, which is a little upon the inſide; 


| terwards again place it upon the outſide as you 


ſhall find occaſion for it: Now chis pulling of the 


| inward Rein of the Cavezon, and helping alſo with 


the inward Leg or Spur,giveth a Horſe a good Plye; 


| and altho' the principal aid of the Bridle ſhould be 


aways with the outward Rein, which is ro carry 
the Hand a little upon the inſide of his Neck, yet 
the inward Rein is alſo made uſe of (which is to 


carry che Bridle-hand upon the outſide of his Neck) 
do enlarge the Circle, and prevent a Horſe's ſtrait- 


ung or cloſing it too much. Ir alſo gives him an 
O 2 Apuy, 
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Apuy, by making him endure the Bit, for this 
makes it both work upon his Bars and places of the 
Curb. | 
If you continue a little upon a Step, this Leſſon 
of Rein and I cg upon a fide, you will find your 
Horſe to grow ealic upon it, Which will prepare him 
for a good Trot, and to gallop large upon Circles of 
one Piſte or Tread, his Croup always out, which 
will ſupple his >houlde:ts extreamly, efpecially that 
without the Turn, {© chat it may pats for the beſt 
of all Leſſons; the ſuppling of the Shoulders bein 
the foundation of a good Manage, and that which 
all good Horlemen ſhould at hrit chietly aim at. 
However, the working thus with Rein and Ie 
of a fide, the Horſe's Croup out, doth ut firſt put a 
Horſe very much upon his Shoulders, and makes 
him alſo to preſs a little too hard upon rite Bit; but 
in five or {ix Days riding ne will be no more upon 
his Shoulders, but upon the contrary, he will begin 
to ply his Launches, and endure to be kept upon 
them, it you ſupport him a little with tlie Bridle, 
and ftay him upon the Hand now and then, and 
immediately ſlack it again. 
Iou muſt alſo know, that in performing this 
Leſſon, if you do nct bring in the Horie's ourward 
Shoulder with it you do nothing; and therefore to 
bring it in, you mull cauie the inward Shoulder to 
come back within the Turn, as it wee towards you, 
that ſo ic may bs preſled, and carry the whole 
weight of the jore- part, of the Horſe, while at the 
ſame time the curward Shoulder is at liberty chat it 
may ſupple ; fo thai althy' you are now and then 
to carry your Bridl-z-hand without his Neck, yet 


you muſt immediately replace it again within, and 


work with the outward Rein of the Bridle, that you 
may bring in his ourward Shoulder; for if a Horſe's 
Shoulders be not very Caiie and fupple, it will not 


only be a means to make him refiit and defend him 


(e11 
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felf againſt you, but it will alſo make him uncapa- 
dle to perform any thing in the Mannage as he 


ought, and nothing doth more ſupple them than 


this Leſſon of Rein and Leg of a ſide with the Ca- 
12ZON. 

Now if you perform this Leffon exactly, the 
Horſe's Hind-Legs will make two Circles confidera- 
bly larger than thoſe made by his Fore, and altho' 
his Croup be very much our, and that he inclines 
and leans ſo very much upon his inſide, as ma 
make you apprehentive that he will tall, yet it is fo 
much the better, and he goeth alſo ſo much the 
more ſecure ; therefore give him no other Leſſon 
than this upon the Trot and Gallop, either in large or 


narrow Circles, until his Shoulders be weil ſuppled, 


and that you find him gallop light: But do not be- 
gin to gallop him until you find him fo light and 
ready that he offer to gallop of his own accord, 
when he is trotting, ufter this manner; and uſing 
this method, you ſhall firſt ſupple him upon a Walk, 
next upon a Trot, and then upon a Gallop. See 
Plate 4. Fig. 6. but there the Cavezons inward Rein 
ö pulled high, and croſs the Horle's Neckas it were, 
and not low towards the Knee, and therefore is 
more proper for a ſhort "Trot thun ſuppling of the 
mnoulders, altho' it be very good for both. Now 
waat hath been ſaid of going to the right Hand, 
may be eaſily applied to going upon the left, the dif- 
ference being only this, that you muſt hold your 
bridle wich your right Hand, and pull the Cave- 
2005 inward Rein with the leſt, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. vi 
Flow to flop a Horſe, and make him go back, 


S to Stopping, you ſhould at firſt practiſe it 

1 but ſeidom, and very gently, and ſtop him 
rather by degrees, and with two or three Falcades 
or times, than all at once and upon a ſudden ; for 
this weakens the Reins and Back of a young Horſe 
very much who hath not been accuſtomed to it. 
Therefore when you intend to make a Stop, put 
your Body and Shoulders a little back to make the 


Horſe ply his Haunches, and griping him ſomewhat 
hard with your Thighs, pull the inward Rein of 


the Cavezon, and make him in this poſture to form 
pretty firm Stops, at the ſame time helping him 


with your outward Leg; but you muſt never at- 
tempt tluch Stops until your Horſe begin to be light 


and eaſie upon his Trot; and when you find that 
he begins to ſupple and gallop light, his Head in 
and Croup out, then accuſtom him to frequent 
topping ; to perform which exactly, you muſt pull 
bard, as I ſaid the inward Rein of the Cavezon, 


and make your outward Leg by approaching it near | 


his fide, bring in your Horle's outward Hind-Leg, 
otherwiſe he cannot ſtop upon his Haunches, be- 
cauſe his ourward Haunch would be without the 
Voir. You muſt alſo take care, when you are firit 
teaching him to ſtop, not to make him advance or 
rife before, for this hath ſpoiled many a Horſe, ma- 
king themar the leaſt pull to riſe ſo high before, that 
they are in danger of Renverſing, or coming over 
upon their Rider. There ſore never teach your Horſe 
to rife beſore after you ſtop him, until he be well 


ferled upon the hand ; for indeed the raiſing of 2 


Horſe before, or upon Peſates, ſhould be one 2 
e 
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he laſt things a Man ſhould teach his Hotſe, or he 


may happen to ſpoil him. Ste Plate 4. Fig. >. 
"== 


you would have your Horſe go back upon a 
trait Line, then leaning back a little with your 
Body, and lacking your Thighs, pull equally both 
the Reins of the Cavezon, one being in each hand 
rery ſtrongly, to ſee if vou can force him back but 


one ſingle ſtep or two at firſt ; for if you can bring 
| tim to perform that, he will in a ſhort time do 


more ; but if he altogether oppoſe you, by fixing 
his Fore-Legs upon the Ground, and remaining im- 
movable a5 a Rock, then pull hard the Reins of the 
Cavezon one after the other, as if you were ſawing 
of Wood, and this perhaps will make him yield to 
you, But if notwithſtanding this he ſtill reſiſt you, 


den it is a ſign his Shoutidets are not yet ſupple e- 
nough for it, therefore continue to ſupple them yer 


better, and then he will certainly comply with you. 
Thus you muſt do to make your Horſe go hack in 


aſtrait Line, which is the moſt uſeful; but if you 


would make him go back in a Circle, then make ule 


of the inward Rein of the Cavezon, and outward 


Leg, juſt as you was ordered to do upon a Stop, 


and fo make him go back in a round, which will 


help alſo to put him upon his Haunches. Note, 
That altho' I adviſed you to make but gentle Stops 
the beginning, yet | do not ſay the tame of go- 
ing back, becauſe the ſooner you accuſtom him to 
go back, the fooner will he be put upon his 
Haunches. ORR + 

After you have ſuppled his Shoulders ſufficiently, 


ad you ſtill find him hard on the hand, by not 


being upon his Haunches, then trot him upon large 
Circles of one Piſte or Tread, of at leaſt twenty four 


ex thirty Foot Diameter, and {top him often with 
Pretty hard ſtops, helping him always with your 
| Utward Leg, to bring in his outward Haunch ; 
| ind your Shoulders and dy a little back, ſtop him 


tuu, 


OS i rw = CC US 
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thus when he leaſt thinks of it: But if he incline to 
op of himſelf, then preſs him forward without ſtop- 
ping of him, and then upon a ſudden ſtop him again 
when he is not expecting it. Repeat this often u 

on the Trot and Gallop, which will both ſettle him 


on the hand, and put him upon his Haunches: But 


after you have gained this point, you muſt not pra- 
ctiſe this Leſſon fo frequently as before, becaule it 
pinches a Horſe too much on the back, and makes 
him afraid to go frankly forwards: Therefore your 
Diſcretion mult guide you, and, as I have told you, 


you muſt accuſtom him to ſtop upon a Walk and 


Trot before you adventure to ſtop him upon a Gal- 


lop, otherwiſe you may pinch his Reins, ſtrain his 
Back- ſineus, and make him utrerly to diſguſt the 


Manage. 


————— 


—— —— - . — 2:22: CO 


CHAP. VII. 


How to make a Florſe ſenſidle aud obediext ta the 


 Heels,or to anſivcr exatily the Spurs. 


Aving in the two preceding Chapters ſhewn 

yeu how to work and ſuppie a Horſe's Shoul- 

ders, wich the Cavezon Rein in your Hand, and 
not tied to the Pommel of the Saddle, which is the 
better half of your work; I will now teach the 
ther hall, which is to make him obey your Heels, 
and to work Shoulders and Croup together, the Ca- 


vezon'S inward Rein being till kept in your hand, 


and not tied to the Pommel. 

Pull che inward Rein of the Cavezon with your 
hand to bring in his outward Shoulder, and prels 
lum upon che intide of the Turn, that his Legs with- 
Cut the Turn may be at liberty to lap over his in- 


ward Legs, which is called by Horſemen Paſſaging, 


24% 15 performed ior the moſt part with the 3 
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Rein of the Bridle, and ourward Leg, that fo a 
Horſe's Legs may have the more liberty to lap the 


one over the other, however the inward Rein is 


ſometimes to be made uſe of to ſtay him, it hi- 
Shoulders go too far before his Croup. The firſt 
Lefſon you ſhall give him upon Paſſaging, mult be 
with his Head to a Wall or Palifade, pulling the in- 
ward Rein of the Cavezon to whatever hand you 
are going hard to you, and helping at the ſame 
time with your outward Leg, to make him go ſide- 
ways, and with the halt ot his Shoulders always 
before his Croup; it he do not obey your Heel, 
give him the Spur gently upon that fide. You may 
alſo ſometimes give him this Leſſon in the open 
Fields. See Plate 4. Fig. 9. 


* ry 


If your Horſe will not anſwer your Heel, by 


putting in his Croup, but throweth it always our, 
and upon your Spur, then his Head being to the 
Vall, pull the ourward Rein of the Cavezon from 
the Turn, helping him alſo with your outward Leg, 
and ſpur him alio it there be need for it: Now thi- 


vill infallibly force in his Croup, but then he wil! 


o falſe, becauſe the outward Rein of tlie Cavezort 
Xing pulled, will make him look from the Turn, 
and fo his Croup will go before his Shoulders, than 
which nothing can be more falfe : Therefore after 
zou have wrought him thus falfly, to cure his Vice, 


lll to the true way of Riding again. 


When your Horſe obeys your Hzel upon the Paſ- 
lige along a Wall, then work him with the ſame 
Leſſon upon large Circles, pulling, as I ſaid, the 

vezon's inward Rein hard to you, to bring in his 
utward Shoulder, bending his Neck extrearaly , and 
helping with your outward Leg, which is Leg and 
Rein of contrary ſides, taking always care that the 
half of his Shoulders go before his Croup, and if lie 

not anſwer your Heel, then give him the Spur 


Vith your outward Leg; allo whatever hand ary 
Lo — teach 
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teach him to Paſſage upon firſt, make him do as 
much to the other, which is but changing Bridle- 
hand, Cavezon-Reign, and Leg, and when you find 
him obedient in Paſſaging upon large Circles, his 
Croup in (which will put him upon his Haunches,) 
then make him go the Paſſage in little Circles, whoſe 
Diameter is little longer than his own length. See 
Plate 5. Fg. 1. | 
Your Horſe being perfect inthe aſoreſaid Leſſons 
of Paſſaging along a Wall, and in Circles upon a 
Trot to either hand his Troup in, then put him to 
2 ſhort or flow Gallop upon large Circles his Croup 
in, after this manner ; pull the Cavezon's inward 
Rein hard to you on the inſide of his Neck, and 
help him wich your outward Leg, poiling or reſting 
a little more upon your outward Stirrup than upon 
the inward, taking allo care to advance your out- 
ward Shoulder, to whatever hand you are going ; 
and thus bend his Neck extreamly, that he may be 
preii2d upon the outſide of the Turn, and his Legs at 
liberty within the Turn, which is moſt proper for 
the ſhort Gallop his Croup in, or Terra a Terra, which 
are near the fame. Help him alſo now and then 
with your Voice, and make him form good Stops. 
See Plate 4. Fig. 8. 8 

When your Horle is pertect in theſe Leſſons, by 
the help of the Cavezon's inward Rein held in your 
Hand, I would then adviſe you to hx it with 2 
Buckle to the Pommel of the Saddle, and to work 
a little more with the Bridle, chat he may underſtand 
i:s operation upon his Bars, and the place of the 
Curb a little better than he hath done hitherto; and 
fo work him upon all the former Leifons, but now 
more upon a Square than upon a Circle, and ſee that 
you make him round the Angles well: For it is found 
by Horſemen that a Circle ſubject; a Horſe's Croup 
too much, therefore make uſe of a Square, with Ca- 
v:zon-R;izn and Leg of a fide, and helping forthe 

mo 
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moſt part with the outward Rein of the Bridle to 
ſupple his Shoulders; or Rein and Leg contrary, 
to put him upon his Haunches; and preſſing him 
upon the outſide of the Turn, give his Legs liberty 
within, helping him for the moſt part with the in- 
ward Rein of the Bridle and outward Leg, and 
ſometimes alſo with the outward Rein of the Bridle, 
when his Shoulders go too far out, and his Croup 
too much in. 
Another good Leſſon is this; make your Horſe 
go ſideways, or Paſſage him upon one Hand, then 
put him forwards twice or thrice his own length; 
then make him go fidgways upon the other Hand, 
and put him forwards again, and ſo lideway and 


| forwards from Hand to Hand, which will make him 


very attentive to the motion of your Hand and Heels: 
But the open Fields are more proper for this perfor- 


mance, than a cloſe or covered Manage. 


The inward Rein of the Cavezon being tied to 


the Girths, or pulled low within the Turn towards 


the Rider's Knee, worketh a Horſe's outward Shoul- 
der, preſſes his Legs within the Turn, and leaves his 
Legs at liberty without the Turn, is excellent in 
Trotting or Galloping upon Circles of one Tread; 
for this ſupples his Shoulders hi, Cup being a lirtlz 
out, which brings in his outward Shoulder more : 
I is alſo excellent in Paſſaging his Croup a little in, 
tomake him wirh the more eaſe lap one Leg over 
another, becauſe by the help of it his ourward Shoul- 
der is brought in; but if you ſhould preſs his Croup 
too much in, it would be impoſſible for him to go, 


becauſe the Rein being tied to the Girths or pulled 


low, worketh and bringeth in his ourward Shoulders, 
ad by putting his Buttock too much in, you put 
back his outward Shoulder, which is a quite contrary 
Action, and cannot be done at the ſame time. This 
mward Rein is alſo excellent for Corverts upon Cir- 
cles, becauſe it brings in the Horſe's outward Shoul- 

der, 
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der, and conſequently gives liberty to the Croup. 
Now in all theſe Leſſons if his outward Shoulder 
come not in enough, you muſt then turn your Bri- 
dle-hand 2 little within his Neck, which will work 
the outward Rein, and confequently help to bring 

in the outward Shoulder, and make your Horſe ſup- 
ple and eaſie to Turn. ENTS 

But as this tying of the Cavezon's inward Rein 
to the Girths, or pulitng it low, makes an oblique 
Tine within the Turn, and therefore worketh the 
Horſe's outward Shoulder; fo ſecondly, the ſame 
Rein tied faſt to the Pommel of the Saddle, makes an 
oblique Line croſs the Horſe's Neck, which Line, 
with the help of the Rider's outward Leg, puts back 
the Horſe's outward Shoulder, and forwards his in- 
ward Shoulder, and ſo preſſes him upon the outſide 
cf the Turn, and gives his Legs liberty within the 
Turn, which is molt proper for Terra à Terra, or the 
ſhorrGaliop., his Croup in, but is nought for Corvets, 
becauſe it ſubjects his Croup too much; yet it works 
his Crop mightily, either Ig and Rein contrary, 
his Creep cut. or in Paging his Cron ia, upon nar- 
row Circles ct his own length or a little larger. 
Therefore when you have 2 Horſe's Head to the 
Wall, if youwould work his Syculders, pull the Cave- 
eng inward Rein love, and towards your Kage ; but 
if you would work his Croup, then pull it croſs his 
Meck, with your Nails up, and towards Your outward 
Shoulder. 

Having now ſhewn you the different Operations 
of the C:vezons imward Rein, when tied to the Girths 
and pulled lo, or tied tothe Pommel and pulled kind 
and croſs the Horie's Neck, which is of great conle- 
quence to be exactly underſtood by any Her ſon who 


deſigus to be a compleat Horfemun ; I fhall now 


ſhe w you to what degree of ſtraltneſs that ſame in- 
ward Rein ſhould be drawn, when firſt to be made 
faſt to either Pemmel or Girios: You mut then draw 
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he Rein no ſtraiter, than to make your Horſe look 
vich one Eye into the Turn, that is only juſt ſo ſtrait 
3 that he may not look out of the Ihn, becauſe if 
you ſhould draw it ſtraiter, he not being as yet ac- 
aſtomed to it, it would make him to turn round al- 
noſt in one place, inftead of going forward, and bea 
ready means to make him become Re/?; ; therefore 
orten the Rein of the Cavern proportionably, as 
vou ſhall find your Horſe well accuitomed to ride 
with his Neck thus plied and bent, fo that at length 
vou will come to make him lock with almoſt both 
is Eyes into the Fu! or Inn, which will make his 
Body ply, and form a part of the Circle wherein he 
is Riding, which is the true and exact Poſture of 
Body of a Ready Ihre, in going his A. nage upon 
1/«t or Circle, his Croup in. | 

Your Horſe being perfectly well accuſtomed to 
perform all his Leilons with the Caves s inward 
Rein, thus ticd to the Pomme of the $1idfle, perfect 
him with the . alone, working him {till upon a 
Square, making him to point a lite out with his 
Head at each corner or 4-2/2, and then to round 
them well. 

There is no Leſſon comparable to P the 
Croup in, to make a Tlorie obey the Hind 12d Hee!, 
and to raiſe him now and then upon Peſ.rtes, and 
then Puſſuoe him again: But as | have already told 
jou, your Horſe mutt be well advanced fore you 
adventure to make him rife before, or you may lup- 
pen to ſpoil him. ; 

I ſhall conclude ri.is Chapter with a few very 
ueful Directions as followeth. , 

It your Hortz prefs forward too much, Oay him 
well upon the Hand or pull kim back : Af he offer 
o go back preſs him forward ; It he go tidz-ways 
gainſt your will to the right Hind, pur him fide— 
ways upon the left; and fo on the coirary. If he 
put his Crop too much gut, by throwing it upon 


Our 
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your outward Feel, then with your ourward Spur 
put it in; and if he put it in too much, by throw. 
ing it upon your jzwar! Heel, then with Your in- 
* Spur force it out again. If he go too much 
upon his Shoulders, then Fo him frequently, ang 
make him go back, and allo ſtay him well upon the 
Hand, as you are gal/oping him ; but if he go upon 
his Haunches, then continue him fo. If he 77% befire 
when you would not have him, then as he is falling 
give him the Spurs; and being thus put from his 
own Will to yours, he will become a Ready Horſe. 


2 


CHAP. VIII. 


The true and exact Method to make a Horſe g. 
ea Terra a Terra. | 


H E Square for Terra a Terra, is preferable to a 
Circle; therefore work your Horle always up- 

on a pretty large Square of twenty four or thirty 
Foot Diameter, and do you ſit ſtrait in the Saddle, 
poiting a little more upon your o:2a7d Stirrup than 
your inward, but do not lean too much upon it, 
only the wwiwzrd Leg to be a little longer than the 
ward, and the inward Leg to be a little before it, 
and but a very lictle neither. You mult reſt all up- 
on the Twiſt and Stirrups, and ſit as near to the Pom- 
mel of the Saddle as you can, your outward Leg, clole 
to the Horſe, wich the Knee of it turned inwards, 
and ſtiff in the Hum to bring the Calf of your Leg 
the nearer to the Horſe's fide. Then for the Bris::- 
Hind, if you are going to the Right-Hand, put your 
Hand upon the outſide of his Neck, turning up your 
little Finger to make it reſpe& your Lefi-Shouider, 
which will pull the ih], Rein that lieth above your 
little Finger, your Arm being a little oblique from 


your Body, and your Left-Sloulder turned a _ on 
which 
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which will make your Body reſpec a little the Righr- 
Side ; and this poſture will of necethity make the 
Horſe go a little couched upon his outſide. You mult 
turn your Head and look upon the inſide of the 
Turn to the inſide of the Horſe's Head, which will 
be 2 means to keep your Hand ſteady : tor did you 
look to your inward Shoulder, it would remove your 
Bridle- Hin too much within the Turn, and did you 
lock juſt between the Horſe's Ears, your outward 
Shoulder would not come in enough, fo that neither 
it, nor you, nor the Horſe, would be oblique as you 
| ſhould; your Rridle-Hand in rounding the corners or 
Arges of the Square, muſt be carried circularly with 
the Horſe,and edi/y,but yet only ſo as to feel him. 
Now the Horſe being thus corched upon his outſide, 
by the poſture of your Body, the pulling of the 12 
ward Rein of the Bridle enlarges him befire, by pul- 
ng as it were his inwird Fire-Leg from the outward 
Fire-Leg ; which puts his /nward Hin4-Leg near to his 
outward Hind-Leg, which narrows him behind, ma- 
king him to bow in the Gambrels, eſpecially in his 
tward Hinder-Les Whereon he reſteth moſt, and 
thruits his inια,τν Hind-Leg under his Belly, which 
with all the helps above-mentioned, makes him go 
rery much upon his Haunches: For the Horſe be- 
ing thus preſt upon the outſide, muſt of neceſſity 
look within the Square Or Turn ; and his Fere-Parts 
being enlarged, will make him embrace the Corner. 
of the Sguure the better when he is to round them: 
His Hind-Legs alſo being within the Lines of his 
Fore-Legs, he muſt needs be upon the Haunches ; 
and his inward Fure-Leg being in a manner pulled 
rom his outward Fure-Leg, his inward Fire-Les with 
which he leads will appear to be longer than his out- 
ward Fore-Leg, and make the firſt and largeſt Circle 
or Square, Which is right, and ſo his ortword Firc- 
Leg will make the fecond, and his imuard Hind-Leg 
the third, becauſe ic is thruſt ſo much before bis 
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7 
outward Hind-Leg, and under his Belly; and then his 


outward Hind-Leg will make the fourth and leaf 
Square or Circle, becauſe it is ſo much plied inthe 
Gambrel by reſting upon it. 0 | 
Re:nember that you keep not your Bridle-hand too 
high, but idw, that ſo your Horſe may go low and 
preſt, becauſe he will always go according to the 
height of your Hand: Now Terra a Terra ſhould al- 
ways be low and pfeſt. But I mult alſo tell you, 
that the pulling the im Rein of the Bridle preſſes 
the Horſe upon the our/tde, weighs him up, and puts 
him upon the Haunches, eſpecially upon his outward 
Hined-Leg, fo that all his Body leaneth upon the out- 
ale, and he cannot bring in his eztward Shoulder, for 
it is bound up as it were, to give his Fore-Leg within 
the Turn liberty to lead. ' Now you may know by 
his Neck, whether he is couched or leans upon his out- 
fide or not ; for if he do, his Neck will lean all on 
the outſide, and your Body, if you follow the mo- 
tion of the Horſe, will incline to be concade on the 


outſide, and convex within, which would be very un- 


becoming, and therefore you muſt, as much as poi- 
ſible, prevent it; fo that the Horſe being thus preſt 
and couched upon the outlide , bringeth in his 
Tavnch as he ſhould do, and hath three Legs in the 


Air at once, to wit, his two Fye-Legs and his inward. 


FHtnder-Leg, with a Leap forward low and preſs. 


The fame directions mult be obſerved for the !ef: 


tid as for the right, only altering the Bridle-band, 
Yody and Legs; and for the Bridle-band it is neceſſary, 
rhat when you go en the left Hund, you ſhould put 
your Hand on the contrary fide of his Neck, which 
is without, your Am cloſe ro your Bodj, and 
Knuckles of your Bridle-band turned towards his 
Neck, which will pull the inward Rein of the Bridle 
tor the left Hand, becauſe it lies under your little Fin. 


ger, and this will make both your Body and | 


the Horſe's oblique, and 3lfo make every =y 
elſe 
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elſe anſwer, as well in going to the / 
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eft Hand, as it 
But if you intend to change Hands upon Terra a 


ura, then your Body being ſtill oblique wich the 
Horſe's, and your Knuckles towards his Neck, and 


upon the Aide of it, ro which Hand loever you 
are going let his Shcu/ders firſt come in a little before 
you change him, and then help him wich that Leg, 
which was the {#.:rd before you changed, and then 


holding him up with your HBridle-hund upon the out- 


fide of his Ne, put him forwards. Now why his 


Shoulders ſhould come in a little before you change 
him, is, to fix his Creup that it may not go out. Re- 


member allo to be aiways ſtiff in the Hims, and to 
keep your Heels down, that fo you may bring the 
Calves of your Legs to him; the fame 15 to be ob- 
ſerved in changing upon 


Fig. 2. 
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Dem, Helis. See Plate 5 


CHAP. IX. 
Of changing 4 p Demy-Volts. 


— 


VO mutt tic oblique. y our Hud on the outſide, 
© your ourw 2rd Leg clole ro him, the Knuckles 


f 


of your Bridle-hand towards his Neck, and when he 
makes his Deay-Volr, let him go a little more than 


| half a Turn, to fix his C/ ah before you change him; 


And then help him with the inward Leg firſt, and 
[| then hold him up with your Hund, and a little on 
the ourfice of his N. This from the Hall is beſt, 
| but % a Wal ic cannot be; for you cannot go 
through the Wall, and therefore by a Wall it can 
| be but a juſt H.|f-Tirn or Demy-Vo!to, which you 


may help with the inward or cutrward Rein At plea- 


lure, ſo you keep his Crop to the Wall, that he may 
ſifie his Dem- Ixito-. Make 


keep his Line, and not fal 


F 
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uſe always of the outward Rein when you would 


bring in his cu:ward Shoulder, 1 ſhould next proceed 


to ſpeak of Cy wers, but becauſe a Horſe ſhould be 
perfect in Peſutes before he comes to Corvets, I ſhall 
explain them to you. NAY 


CHAP Xx 
Of Peſates. 


A Pceſite is when a Horſe riſes handſomly before, 
and upon his Haunches, and at the fame time 


bends his Fir:-Legs up to his Body: Now this is ſo 


neceſſary an Action, that without a Horſe can do 
it perfectly, he ſhall never go well in any hr: The 


Caverns immaril Rein being in your Hand, or tied to 
the Pommel, help him with the on:2947d Rein of the 


Bridle, and in Paſ/cgirg raiſe him as high as you can, 
and hold him there gently, without giving him oc- 
caſion to fret; then walk him a little, and raiſe him 
again, and do this quite round the 7! or large 
Circle you are working him upon, which will make 
him in a- ſhort time to form 4 true Peſate. Now, 
aicho' your Horſe muſt be perfect in Pe/ates before 


you offer to put him upon any Are, yer they ſhould 


never be taught him ar firit Riding, before he 15 
pretty far advanced in the Mcarage, 4nd be rendred 

obedient to the Find and Heels. | 
If your Horſe do not encline to riie eaſily befoe 
upon Peſates, when you are upon his Back, then put 
him between the Pillars, as in Plate 5. Fig. 4. helping 
him with two Rods upon the outſide of his Fore- 
Thighs, and in 4 Itho-r time he will come to do ii. 
Now I do not think that the Pillars ſerve for any 
other uſe but this, neicher would I ever adviſe you 
to make uſe of them buc in this caſe ; and fo ſoon 45 
ever you {ind your Horle to riſe calily, then => 
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him quite from them, with a reſolution never to put 
him betwixt them again; for I aſſure you, they 
conſtrain and ſubject a Horſe's Croup too much, and 
alſo make him to go by Rote, which is what a Man 
ſhould ſhun as much as any one thing in the ma- 

ing of a Horſe : But the uſe of. the C:vczon doth 
abſolutely help this, for with it he cannot go by Rote, 


\ becauſe with it, neither the Eyes nor Ears do any 


thing, but the Horſe meerly obeys the Hand and 
Heels of his Rider, which maketh all Horſes go per- 
fectly, and rarely fails. | 


Never force or preſs your Horſe too much to any 

thing, as Going back, Stopping, or Riſing before, eſpe- 

x = young 
3 


orſes, which ſhould never be much 
preſt, nor ſtopt too hard or ſhort ar firſt ; for if you 


do, you may give them ſuch a Crick or Taint in the 


Back as they may never recover. The Stop upon 4 


Int ſnould be hard and on a ſudden; the Stop upon 


a Gallop, with two or three little Falcadoes: And ne- 


ver ſtop and raiſe him together, bur ſtop firſt and 
mie him afterwards. + 


CHAP. Nl. 


For Corvets ſtrait forwards. 


— 


| W Our Seat muſt be the ſame as in Terra a Terre, 


only not altogether ſo ſtiff nor ſo oblique, the 


| Bridle-hand even with his Neck, and your Knuckles 
| Wards his Neck on which hand ſoever he goes, but 


the Hand ſtill juſt over his Neck, two or three Fin- 
gers above the Pommel, and a little forward, without 
my other Help but to ſtay him a little upon the 


1 nd; for every Horſe will take his own time better 


you can give it him, but quick it ſhould be 


from the Ground, and then ſtay him in the Air up- 


en the Hand, your Body always going to that _ 
—— — 0 
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or, 
cf the Torfe wiich comes to you, that is, bend 7 
little to lüm as he rites, but fo inſenſibly chat the 
RNrecaters MAY not perceive it: You are alſo to fit a; 
forward to the Pommel as you can, your Body be- 
ng ſtrait, and your Thighs and Knees as cloſe as if 

they were ciued to the Saddle, but your Toes a little 
down and low, that you may have your Nerves 
weak from the Kees downwards, and ſtrong from 
the Knees upwards, and do not help him with your 
Legs at all, unleis he put ½ his Croup too much, 
which muſt b '2 put ent with your inward Leg; of 
put «ct his Cy tcm uch, which mult be put in 
with your: ertrord Leg: But except in theſe caſes, 
or that he go not forward enough at each time, ne- 
ver help him with your Legs, but leave his Crrup free 
and at liberty to follow his Fore-?", N hich lead. 

. To make ht: n 80 in Corweits 15 7 hard, OT 4 
long a Wall, tie the C , Rein wh icht from the 
Wall, to ke. pthat Hiud-leg neur to the other Hind- 
Leo Which tb next che W all, And begin with two or 
three ! Peſates, nd then walk him torwards a little, 
then Cow i him again; And il vou ſeel bim n the 
Ilaud. andthat he allo e 0 E TV Card ws 3 It, ne Wil 
quickly 2 0 elt; but if he 2 forward too much, 
then cauſe kim to make his Corvers in one ne place, and 
then — him on a gal n. But to make this mote 
plain, ſuppoſs it be yevr n 
the Wall, then y. ou m n tic the % Rein of the Ca- 
vezon to the,, which doth not only keep back 
the Hin Leg upon the lame {ide che Civezon Rein 15 
tied, bur 410 ſupples and prepares him to go Corvets 
upon the Vets to the left-hand. guin, if it be your 
left Shoulder which is to the W all, tie the right Rein 
of the Ca veαν to the Pi for 'the ſame Reaſons, 


firſt walking him, and then railing him upon Cords, 


until you make him continue his. Corvers without 
intermithon the whole length of che Wall. 


for the B-id/e-b,nd you muſt remember that in Ce- 
vers 
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wits forward you are always to help with the Nein 
next to the Wall ur i Rein, to enlarge him 
before, and to narrow him behind, beciavic he leads 
with his Fore- Parts, and his LU follow to keep 
the Ground which his Firc-P.rts have got, his Te- 
parts being at liberty, and his [2/1d-Purts preft. 

If your Horſe beat upon the H., it is becauſe 
he does not endure or obey the Cr, and In tht 


caſe you muſt raiſe him very high vpon tes, and 


hold him there, which will put him upon the Cs, 
and make him endure it; but if this will not do, 
then Gal/op him upon 2 frac Line by a Wall, 6: 
otherways, and from his Gp ftay him upon the 
Hand, and then let him go in Cordes; or let him 
gallop forward a ſhort Gallo», then % him and 
riſe him three or four Peſates very high, und hold 


Aa wv» 


- 


him on the Hand when he is up; ant th in all 
probability will cure him; if not, then 7 him, 
and fop him with good hard Si, nid mt pal 
him back ſometimes, and this will fette bim w on 
the Hand: Your Stirrups mutt be cf an <qual ler, 
and rather a hole too ſhore thun too long. 

much for Corwers forwards. .: Ser Plate 5. F. 


* . 4 
4 


And 10 


IF. 


2 * 4 * — * 4 * 1 * 
TCI wb Vers: fiiae 2) . 


Help, as I ſaid, wich the Brie only, aud no 
with your Legs, and putting bis end wo the Wall, 
i YOU 80 0D the right-hand, help Wich the ctr 
Rein, and let the IHlorſe go ſideways, thot is, the 
half ot his Shoulders before his Creap ; and let hin 
thus make three or four Corvct: ide. ays; then walk 
im again ſide ways, and Corve! him again, and tl 
vak him and Corvet him fideways, by degrees dimi- 
niſhing his Walk, and augmenting his Corvers, until 
ne go all in Curvets, which he will ſoon do. Ul 


che like helps for the leſt as for the 7g. 


P 3 . 
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For Corvers backwards. |. oP 


Firſt pull him back, and cauſe him to make three Wy 
or four Corvets in one place; then pull him back | 


| again, and Corvet him in one place; and thus jj © 
ling him back, and Corvetting in one place, dimi- the 
N niſhing the pulling back, and augmenting the Cor vet, ho 
| he will at laſt go backwards in Corvers perfectly. But inſt 
you muit remember to help always with the Bridle- 8 
Rein next tothe Wall, to narrow him before and en- hat 

large him bebind, that fo he may be there at liberty, | ” 


becauſe his Hind-Parts lead and his Pore-Parrs follow, 


to keep the Ground which his Hind-Parts have got; the 

therefore his Hind-Parts being at liberty, and his of 

Fre- barts pre't, your Bridle-band muſt be low, that | Th 

the Horle may not go too high ; and your Body 2 b 

little forward to give his Hinder-Parts the more li- | han 

berty to lead, and do not help with your Legs at all, by 

bur with your F-idle-zand pull him back every time 

he ſaheth to the Ground, and with theſe Aids he will | © 

come to Cervet backwards perfectly well. 45 

; For Corvets p07 tne Wilts. Pr 

1 To put a Horſe upon Cervets in a Circle or Volt, — 

| the C:votm's inward Rein mult be at firſt tied to the _ 
Pomamel, nad his Croup muſt not be put in too much: 
But hz ſhould racher at firſt teaching go upon Circles 

of 032 inch tor here to keep out the award Hm- | J 

„ee the main butinels ; help therefore a little | * 

eich the 0zrward Rein of the Bridle, and raiſe him | * f 

ti e cr four Corvers, then walk him upon the Circle, | 125 

und Corver him again, and ſo diminiſh your Walk — 

and augment your Cervets, until he make a whole 1 

Trim Cr Volt upon Corvets ; and when he is perfect 70 


upon fin in ircles of one Piſte or Tread, then let 
him gor u Cervets with his Croup a ver) little in 
; | upon 
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upon the Volts, which is the perfection of Cervet, 
upon them. You muſt always in Corvers upon Volts 
help with the outward Rein, but give him no help 
with your Legs at all. 

To change upon Cervets do thus; if your Horſe be 
going to the right-hand, and you would change him, 


then put your inward or right Leg gently to him, and 


hold him a little up with your Bridle-hand on the 


inſide of his Neck, your Knuckles always down, up- 


on which Hand ſoever you go; and as foon as he 
hath changed, take your iet Leg from him, and 


N help no more with your Legs at all, only the poiſe 


of your Body, upon changing, is to be a little upon 
the out ide. The ſame very Helps are to be made uſe 
of when you change from the 4%, viz. Left Leg and 


| outward Rein. Now the reaſon why upon changing 


T begin firſt with the Leg and not with the Bridle- 


| band this; If I ſhonld begin with the Hand, he 


would top, and if I turned my Hand to the in/ide, 
his Croup would go too much out and be loſt, be- 


cauſe I ſhould have no ſecling of it, and therefore 


begin with the Leg, bur inſtantly hold him up 
with my Hand, ſo that the two Helps are done ſo 
quickly after each other that none can perceive it: 
But if his Shozx/ders do not come in enough, then 
turn well your Hand to the i, and help with the 
ourward Rein. 


For the Croſs and Saraban upon Corvets. 
Help with the outward Rein, which is to be pulled 


tit upon the one fide and then upon the other, 
after every Corvet from fide to ſide, helping, as I 


laid, wich your Bridle-hand only, and your ot d 


Shoulder always following it, without any help from 
zour Legs at all. 


24 Harſes 
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Horſes that are very Dull or very Fiery are impro- 
per for Corvers, being the moſt difficult Ajres that a 


Horſe can go, and require a great deal of Fudgment | 


in the Rider, as well as Patience in the Horſe to per- 


form them. 
CHAP. XI. 
Of the Capriole, Croupade, Balotade, and 4 Step 
and a Leap. | 


Have already told yon in the third Chapter, 
what they are, ſo ſhall not need to repeat them, 


but proceed to ſhew you how they are to be per- 


tormed. 

Fi:ft then for C:pric!s, you mult fit ſtrait, your 
Thighs and Knees as cleſe as if you were glued to 
the Siddle, your Stirrups a little ſhorter than ordi- 
nary, a hole or thereabouts, for too ſhort would 


throw you out of the Saddle, and too long would 


diorder your Seat and make you loſe your Stirrups; 
you mult allo keep your Toes a little down, to ſlack 
Your Nerms from the Kne:s Cownwards, or eife the 
Horſe would bolt too much forwaidseach Leap, for 
4 leaping Horle ſhould never go forward above 4 


Foor and a half at one Leap; and when you raiſe 


him, inſtantly put your Breaſ# out, which will make 
your Shoulders 80 4 little back . for if you do 1t not 
juſt as the Horfe riſes before, it will be too late to do 


it when he riſes behind and ſeri kes out. 


Walk your Horſe forward, and then cauſe him to 
make dne Leap, preſently after raiſing him high up- 


on à Peſate or two, and itaying and keeping him 
upon the Hund; and thus augmenting your Leaps, 


and diminiſhing your Patres, he will by little and 
little lcap perfectly; and after he is perfect upon à 
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it Line forwards, then you may put him upon 
alk or Circles, and continue the ſame method; but 
the Circles muſt be ſomewhat large at acit, and you 
muſt remember when you raiſe him to Leap, that 
you help him with the point of your Rod, upon the 
ſetting on of his Deck, or with the great end of it 


4 


| juſt behind the 94e, the Red being turned in your 


Hind and your Thumb downwards, and do it with 
one or more ſtrokes as you pleaſe, fo it be done in 
time, which is when he 1s r4//ed befyze ; and always 
when you have done /eaping, cauſe him to make a 


high Peſate or to. 


As for your Bridle-band, you mult always make it 
work the cutward Rein, to bring in his ourward Seoul“ 
der, and narrow him before, and enlarge him behind, 


| chat ſo he may be preſſed upon the inſide of the 
Ian, and at liberty without, that his Croup may go 
a little out, and be the more free and at liberty; 


for were his Croup ſubjected or bound up he could 


not Leap ; therefore the outward Rein 15 to be uſed 


for all Leaps whatloever, eicher j#rait forwards or 


upon Circles. 


The Croupade is performed after the ſame manner, 
the difference coniifting only in the way ct helping 


vith the Rod, which muſt be by itriking him a little 
above the Gambrels. | 


The Balotade is done after the ſame method, only | 


| that you muſt ſtrike him with the Rod juſt upon the 
middle of his Crond. 


| AStep and a Leap is an Ayre in which Horſes 
commonly go when they have not a good Apuy ; 


1 for the Step puts him upon the Hand, and gives him 
| Ariſe to Leap, like one that runs before he lep, and 


and ſo may leap higher than he that goes every time 
4 Leap, Now all Leaps are made upon the Hand, 
therefore ſce that your-Horſe be well ſettled upon 
the Hand before you offer to try if he. will Leap, 


becauſe nothing diſorders a Horſe's Mourh more 


than 


3 — 
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than leaping. For Leaps of all kinds give no help 


. wich your Legs at all, only hold him up well with | 


the Bridle-band when he riſes before, that ſo he may 
riſe the higher behind, and when he begins to riſe be 
bind, put your Bridle-band à little forward, to hold 
him up before, and ſtay him there upon the Hand, as 
it he bung in the Air, and time the motion of your 
Bridlc-hand, ſo as that you may take him as if he 


were a Ball upon the bound, which is the greateſt | 
Secret of all in lei a Horle right. 


e 


CHAP. V 
Of the Piroyte. 
THE Action of a Horſe's Legs in the Piropte is 
very extraordinary; tor your Hand being upon 
the outſide of his Neck to make him look into the 
Turn, be fore you begin the Pirozze you muſt in 
an inſtant work violently with the o«rward Rein of 
the Bridle, to ſtraiten his Fore-Parts, and give his 
Hinder-Parts more liberty. | 
As he is going to the Rigbt-Hand, at the ſame time 


chat he lifts his two Hre-Lig, he lifts his Ha- Lg 


without the Turn, lo that he hath three Legs up ar 
a time, and all the weight of his Body at that time 
reſteth upon his i»war4 Hind-Leg only; and when 
thoſe three Legs that were up come to the Ground, 
his o:tw.:r4 Shoulder comes in fo quickly, that it 
makes his inward Hind-Leg to move at the ſame time 


i almoſt in one place, to ſupply the place of 4 Center, 


that ſo he may make an ext Turn or Circle I ſay, 


that at the ſame time his three Legs which were in 


the Air arc fer down, his i»ward Hind-Leg removes 
to accom: any the Round or Circle, but in a manner 
ſtill in on place: So that indeed the inward Hind: 
Feg is the Center upon which the Horſe turns, * 

| a 
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at the ſame time it moves round; and when the 
Horſe is ſo giddy that he can go no longer for fear 


of falling, he then thruſts his inward Hind-Leg for- 


ward beneath his Belly to ſtop himſelf. 
Theſe are the Helps and Motions of a Horſe's Legs 


in the Piroyte, elſe he could not go fo ſwifcly as he 


ought, and as Horſes always do when they are per- 


ſorming this Action; and becauſe the Horſe is upon 
| his Shoulders, and proſt upon the inſide of the Turn, 
therefore it is that the only help is with the owward 
Fein of the Bridle, to bring in quickly his oarward 
©. Shoulder, and give his Croup a littie liberty, and that 
| without any aſſiſtance from your Legs at all: But as 


the Horſe is turning you muſt take care to turn yout 
Body well to the Turn, and allo look upon the inſide 
of his Neck, and thus let him turn one, two, or 


three times as you ſhall think fic. See Plate 5. Fig. 3. 


— — — 


— 


SA. 
Of Paſſades. 


F. walk your Horſe ſtrait forwards, either by 


a Wall or Paliſade, and at the end ſtop and raiſe 
him two or three Peſates, and then turn him gently, 
helping with the ourward Rein of the Bridle and out- 
ward Leg, and fee that he do not falſify his Demy- 
Volt either with his Shoulders or Haunches in Paſſa- 
ging, but that both be juſt after he has turned. 


Do as much upon the other Hand, and then be- 
| $11 to trot him upon the ſame {trait Line, fopping, 
raifmg bim before, and turning him as you did upon 


the Walk, and when he is perfect upon the Tror, 


then put him to a ſhort Gallop upon the ſtrait Line, 


ſtopping and advancing him as you did before: But 
now let him perform his Demy-Towr or Volt, not by 


Faſſaging, put upon his Are; and when he is perfect 
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in this, then let him make a Paſſide upon a ſhort 
_ Gallop, without either fopping or raising before, but 


only turning when at the end of the ſtrait Line 
which he will do exactly in a very ſhort time: But 
you mult remember in Galloping to keep his Head 
always a little from the Wall, that his Croup ma 
come to it, and ſo keep the Line that he tallity not 
his Demy-V/o!t ; allo before he turns it will not be g. 
mits to let him make two or three Falca den or Times, 


| 
— —x—ꝛů do firms Tlirmches the better, and to turn with the 


better Grace. 


If You intend to 7 iſſ1de Or Tun YOUTrT Horſe at his h 


full Carriere, then keeping his Head a little from the 


Wall, {lack the Bridle-l1and a little, and when at the 


end of the Paſade preſs him with your Thighs, and 
ſtay him a little upon the Hand, that he may make 
two orthree Fal. des before you turn him, and then 
cloſe him with your carmard Rein 25 in the Pirrgre; 
for the Demy-I«lt of a Paſſade ar full ſpeed1; nothing 
ele but a half Pirczze, and therefore mutt have the 
fime Hus with it. Ard thus P-//1/: him from one 
hand to the other, making commonly a {trait Line, 
when you do it at full ſpœed, about five or fix times 
the Horſe's length only, and fo your Horle will go 
erfectly upon PH, which is the Touch-ftone of 2 
re dy Horſe, and ablolutely one af the moſt uſeful 
things in the AMaz-ge for a ſingle Cent. 


* 


But it may be obzeQed, that if a Man in a ſingle 


Combat make uſe of theſe Fulcades or Huli Hops be- 


fore he turn upon che end of his Paſ/ade, it will give 
opportunity to his Adverſary to gain his Cop, which 
is accounted à very conſiderable advantage in a fi- 
gle Combat. To which I anſwer, That it cannot 
be denied, but that ſuch Ealf Ss have that incon- 


veniency ? But upon the other hand, if 4 Man do 


not make uſe of them upon Paſſudes at full (peed, be 
will run into another inconveniency more dange- 
rous, which is, That his Horſe being upon his full 
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Cariere, unleſs he make him form thoſe Half Stops, 
be will be in danger of coming ever every time he 
wrns, riding with ſuch a force as a Man ſhould al- 
ways do in Paſſoding. And of two Exils — is beſt to 
chuſe the leaſt. - 

In Paſſades, help your Horſe always according to 
the Air with which he cloſes the end of his P ade; 
I with Terra a Terre, then wich the immærd Rein and 
outward Leg ; but if with a halt Pirojte, then with 
the outw.:rd Rein and onward Leg, and help always 
with the Red upon the contrary fide to which he 15 


| going: 


CHAP. XV. 


| A new Inveation to dreſs Florlrs 1 pen ail Ayres, by 


the help of one ſingle Pillar. 


A Ltho' it muſt be confeſs d that this Method is 
| inferior to the Direc ions before given, yet it 
being curious and extraordinary, and in its kind 
very good, I ſhall here ſet it down. 

Firſt bring your Horfe Sadled and Bridled to the 


| fingle Pillar, and there put him under the Button of 


the Br;dle Reins, which is to draw down that little 
Button of Leather which moves up and-down upon. 
them, ſo near to the Horſe's Mane, that it may ſtay 
and tix the Branches of the Eridle ar ſuch a degree 
of ſtraitneſs, as che Horſe may have but a very 
gentle feeling at firſt of the Birr, cirher upon his Bars 
or place of the Curb: This done, it you intend ro 
make him goto the right hand, let a Groom take the 
Cavezon's inward Rein, and putting it about the ſingle 
Pillar a little higher than the Horſe's Head, keep it 
there very ſhorr ; then let ancrher Perſon hold the 
long Rein of the C.vezo, upon the outſide of the 
Tun in one hand, ang a Stick with a Folkin at the 

5 5 | end 
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end of it in the other, to prick him if he ſhould put 


out his Croup too much: And ler another Perſon go 


behind the Horſe with a Rod to keep him from g 
ing back; then do you, being on Foot, raiſe him in 


one place, and be ſatisfied with a very little from 


him at once. Now, tying him ſhortin this manner, 
he cannot riſe high, and therefore goes upon his 
Haunches for his eaſe. After you have uſed him ſo 
2 little, then help him with three Rods, your ſelf 
with two before, viz. one upon each Fore-Thi 


and another Perſon with the third under his Belly, | 


which will put him very much upon the Haunches. 
After it he can perform his Leſſon exactly in one 

place, then keeping ſtill the ſame inward Rein of the 

Cavezon ſhort about the Pillar, make him go upon 


his Volts, helping him, as I have told you, with three | 


Rods, but be you then upon the outtide of the 
Horſe's Shoulders, to give him the more liberty to 


rurn, and thus in a ſhort time he will go Corvets up- | 


on the Volts forwards perfectly well. Keep him ſtill 
to tied with the Cwezon Rein, and help with the 
chree Rods as before, and go before and face him, 
and this will make him go Corvet's backwards u 


nis Polrs. Continue again (till the ſame Rein of the 


Cavezon about the Pillar, and you may make him go 
{ideways upon Corvets. 5 5 a 
When he is perfect for the right-hand, then tie the 


 Teft Rein of the Cavexon ſhort about the Pillar, and | 
do in all things as you did for the right-hand : And | 
Perſon upon 

his Back, then get upon him, the ſame Rein of the 


when he goes perfectly without an 


Cavez,on being {till very ſhort about the Pillar, and 
make- him go as you did before in every thing: 
See Plate F. Fig. 6. 
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CHAP, XVI. 


Of tbe ſeveral Helps and Corrections with the Spurs. 
| THE Spurs ſerve as well for Helps as Correction: as 


Helps they go before and prevent Faults ; as 


| Crettions they come after. And a Man having no 


thing but his Hand and Heels to make a ready Horſe, 
the Spurs do half the buſineſs, altho' it muſt be con- 
feſsd that the Hand hath the pre-eminency, and the 
ſettling a Horſe upon tbe Hand muſt always be firſt. 
They are uſed as a Help thus; When a Horſe goes 


Tera a Terra, your outward Leg cloſe to him, when 
he llacks turn your Heel to him, and pinch him with 
the Spur, which you may eaſily do, even to bring 
| Bloodand no Body perceive it: And it a Horſe fuf- 
fer and obey this while you ay him upon the Hand, 


you may with good reaſon ſay he is an excellent Horſe. 


| There is another Help with the Spurs, which is nei- 
ther ſo violent as a Correction, nor fo preſſing as Pinch- 
im, and it is this; when a Horſe gailops his Croup in, 


or Terra a Terra, if he obeys not your outw2rd Leg 


| enough, being cloſe to or very near his fide, then 

| make a motion of the Leg as if you did Spur him; 
bur with as gentle a touch as pofſible, and only to 

let him feel it and no more. 

| underſtand theſe two preceding Helps wich the Spurs, 

| he will need them but very ſeldom after a while, and 

_ | willobey you with the Calves of your Legs only. 


Now if your Horſe 


The Spurs are a Correction for many things: If your 


| Horſe rebel againſt what you would have him do, 


leare not ſpuring of him until you find him begin to 


obey, and when he obeys you in the leaſt, then alight 
and ſend him to the Stable, and the next Morning 
try him again, and if he obey you, cheriſh and make 


much of him, that he may know you have Mercy as 


well as Tuſtice ; for a Horte hath Imagination, Memory, 
ud Judgment; and the wiſeſt Man in the World, 


Were 
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were he put into the form of a Horſe, could not pol. 
ſibly find out more fuhtle ways to oppoſe a Man 
than a Horſe will: You muit therefore uſe your Spurs 
as a Correction, but ſeldom, and upon juſt occaſion: As 
for example, When he puts his Cp too much in or 
out; or if he refuſe to turn to that hand you would 
have him, then correct him with the oppoſite Spur, 
Bur it he be Re and will not go forwards, or he 


apprehenſive and {ri}, or offer to Bite or Strike, 


then correct lim wich boti Spurs. Allo as I told 
you before, if he 1ite too high before, or bolt upright, 
then to give him both your Spurs as he 1s falling 
down, may be a means to break him of it, but take 
heed not to make ule of them juſt as he is riſing, left 
they make him come over upon you. Again, if he 
will not ad vuunce or riſe before, then a good ſtroke 
with both Spurs will make him ri/e, provided at the 
fame time you keep him firm and ſtayed upon the 
Hind, and as it were ſupport him a little with the 
Bitt ; likewiſe if he be a dull Fulle, or lazy and lack in 


his Mnrge, then to give him the Spurs will quicken him, 


Now as the Spurs are of ſuch great efficacy when 
uſed with Diſcretion, fo nothing makes Horlcs more 
Refty and Vicious, than when they are given cut of 
time : And there are more Horſes made vicious by 
ul Riders and Bunglers, than are naturally to. The more 
unruly therefore a Horſe is, the more Calnnels and 


Fudgment is required in the 7ider : For from a 9 f. 


onate Rider and uaril; Horſe, what can be expected 
but Diſorder and Confuſion. And I mult tell you, that 
a Horſe that hach been ſpoiled and made RA by ill 
Riding, either correcting him out of time, ot letting 


him have his Will too much at firſt, is harder to be 


reduced to Obedience chan the worlt zarured Face 


in the World. And thus 1 have defcribed unto you 


all the Helps of the 77 n4 and Hale, whereby you 
may perfect a Ready Hyrjc cicher for Pleaſure or er. 
vice. 


Tie En of the F. ris Part. 
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r N treating of the Diſtempers of Horſes, twill 
s more not be improper to premiſe their general ſigns 
our of of Sickneſs. The firſt {gn of illneſs in a Horſe, 
ous by is a loathing of Food; next to that, a wild 
<a hagard look ; cold Ears; a hot and foamy, or clam- 
eſs and | mY. Mouth ; the hair on his Flanks rough and 
ap | ſtaring, with ends paler than uſually ; hard and 
pected black, or greeniſh Dung ; 15 Urine, weeping 
u. char | Eyes, a heavy drooping Head, an aptneſs to ſtumble, 
, by il | WM unwonted dulneſs and civility to other Horſes ; 
letting ſrequent riſing and lying down in the Stable, and 
er tobe | looking towards his Flanks, which are doubl'd ; 
ed Fade | a beating of the Heart, ſenſible to one's hand, be 
aro you | den the left Shoulder and Sengle ; an indifferency 
by you | and unconcern dneſs in what is done to him. If a 
or Ser ore, after a long ſickneſs, piſſes without ſtriding, 
x extending his Yard, and was not wont to do ſo 
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in Health, tis a fatal ſign. If the hair of his Tail 
and Skull is ealily pluck'd off, it portends Death, 
If he never lies down, er ſtarts up immediately when 
he does, it Ipeaks danger; but a continued lying 


in the declention of a Diſcaſe, is a very good ſign. 


It he turns up the whites of his Eyes, he is in pain, 
and will be long ill. 
Theſe g-nerc! [izns, give us to know, that a Hoſe 


is ſick ; but the particular Diſeaſe is to be diſcoverd 


by its peculiur ſigns, 

In cracing all the Dyer of Hes, I ſha!l follow 
the order ot the parts of the body, beginning with 
the Ilead; and ſhall give a particular Deſcription of 
every D ſeaſe and its Cauſes, with a view of the moſt 
proper and approv'd Remedies. 


— 


— — —— — — 
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Of the Diſorders of the Mouth ; namely, the Lam- 
pas, Barbs, Wolves-Tceth, and Wounds in the 
bloath. 


L ompas. ITE Lumas is a fleſhy lump or ex 

creſcency, about the bigneſs of 4 
Nut, in the roof of the Mouth, ſo thut when you 
open the Horſe's Mouth, you may perceive that the 
roof riſes more or leſs above the Teeth. Tis com- 
mon among young Horſes, the roof cf their Mouth 
not being to harſh and dry as that of old Hors. 


Wnile a Horſe ears his Oats, it occaſions 4 pain 


that ſcares him from feeding. As for the Cure; it 
muſt be taken away wich a red hot Inſtrument 
Iron made for the purpoſe, and that at one ftroak, 
for fear of burning the Bone, in coming over the 
place again, after the Lamp. is cut through 1 
am of opinion, that it is beſt not to cut it off in 
young 


Lam- 
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or ex. 
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young Horſes, till they have put forth all their 
Teeth, unleſs it be very troubleſome, and hinders 
em from eating. . 
Barbs are ſmall and inconſiderable 
lumps of fleſh under the Tongue, viſi- 
ble when you put the Tongue aſide; 
which hinder the Horſe from drinking, and are ea- 
fily cur'd, by cutting 'em off cloſe with a pair of 
Scifſers, and rubbing the place with Sat. 
Wolves-Teeth, are over-grown Grin- 
ders, the points of which being higher wulveo-Teerh. 
than the reſt, prick the Tongue and 
fleſh in feeding, and fo oblige the Horſe to leave 
off eating. They're ſeldom met with in young 
Horſes. If Teeth are not daily worn by chewing, 


Barbs. 


| they l grow up to pierce the very roof of the Mouth; 
| as 1 experienc'd once in a Ale, one of whoſe 
| nether Grinders, upon the falling out of the upper 
Tooth, directly oppoſite to it, grew up into the 
void ſpace, and by degrees pierc'd the roof of his 


Mouth to the thickneſs of one's Finger. For Cure; 


if a Horſe gives over eating, without any apparent 
| fignof illneſs in his Eyes or Hair, handle his Grin- 


ders, and, if you fzel the points of them through his 
Lips, open his Mouth with an Iron Uyſer, and the 
points will appear, which you mult break off with 
a Googe, taking Care that you do not ſtrike at a 
good Tooth, or loolen the Jaw : To avoid which in- 


_ Convenieacy, inſtead of uſing the Googe, you may 


make the Horſe champ on a grear File us'd by Lock- 
Imichs a quarter of an hour on both ſides, till the 


| Wer-grown points are broke off. eg 


Sometimes the Bitt bearing too hard 
won a Horſe's Mouth, hurts it. If 
only the Tongue be hurt, ſhifting the 
Bitt for a ſingle Canou-Bitt, will cure it. If the 


Wounds in the 
Mou: b. 


nerber Faw be ulcerated, and a point or prick be 


felt by one's Finger upon the gore, tis a ſign the 
8 Aa 2 Bone 
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Bone is broken: In which caſe you muſt put into 


the hole Spirit of Vitriol, or Spirit of Salt with Ca. 


ten (not by drops, leſt it fall upon a ſound part) 
holding the Horle's Tongue with one hand, and 
keeping his Mouth open with the other, while it 
remains chere; after that rub the Sore every da 
with Hin; of Refes, till the Eſcar falls off, and the 
Bone ſcales; and then waſh it with Brandy, or put 
Sugar into ic, till it heals. If by putting in Your 
Ti ger you find only an Ulcer with ſtinking Cor- 
ruption, but without points or ſcales, filling it three 


cr four times a day with Sugar beaten ſmall, will 


quickiy heal it. Sometimes the Bone is ſplit quite 
downwards, under tlie fleſh of the Jaw, and is cor- 
rupted by a matter that gathers into a Tumour, and 
corrodes the Skin: In this caſe, you muſt ſound 
the depth of the hole with a Probe, which I have 
ſeen reach to the very Mouth: Then make an inci- 


lion with a red hot Knife, reaching downwards, | 


and dividing the Skin to the very Bone, and touch 


the Bone ſeveral times with a red hot Iron, con- 


ducting ir thither by the Preh, till ail the corrupt 
part is throughly burnt. To haiten the failing off of 
the Scales, anoint the whole burnt part with good 
Ol of Buys, every lixch hour, for the {pace of two 
Days. The hole in the beard being a moiſt ſpon- 
gy part, is often ſtopd up wich proud fleſh, 
Wlich mult be taken off with a bot Iron, or Sub- 
limate. 5 5 


CHAP. 
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— CHAP. II. 1 
; and Of a loathing of Food, or wait of Appetite. . 
lle nt 1 
%% Sometimes a Horſe is diverted from eating, by 4 
4 the little Worms lodged within his Lips, both a- $ 
3 bove and below, which cauſe ſuch an itching, that 1 
9 he is continually rubbing his Lips againſt the Man- 
Cor. ger. Theſe I orm, appear like little puſhes, when 
= you turn back the Lips, and are diſlodg d by cutting 
» 0 the uppermoſt Skin where they appear, with a ſnary 
2 Knife or Lance, and rubbing the inciſion with Salt 
2 and Vinegar. 5 | 
1 In a want of Appetite ariſing from any other 


| cauſe, tis very proper to Bleed him in the morning, 
4 in A middle of 2 roof of his mouth, between the 
ward, two Crocs; or it it be a Mare, at the third or fourth 
your oh turrow, with a ſharp pointed piece of a Hart or 
. con- | Pucks-born. To ſtop the Bleeding, give him two 
orrupt Pecks of moiſten ( Brau; and if that proves inef- 
off 5 fectual, draw up his hend with a halter, as if you 
\ good were going to give him a Drench. But the moſt 
ef two | effectual and ready way of ſtopping the Bad, is 
t pon. prefling an empty Nutſhell ſome what hard upon the 
fie, bart, and holding it there till it ſticks. It che Di- 
r Sj. | Temper does not yield to Bleeding, give him good 
mnocent GInſters; moiſten hiWO::s, Bran and Hay 
with Water, in which S$vin has been ſteep'd, conti- 
nuing that method for ſome time ; give him large 
quantities of rhe leaves and roots of Radiſhes, if 
they are in ſeaſon, or red P. rſnips boil'd, Or the herb 
| Hoſeail. If he has no unuſual heat in his body, 
which you may perceive by the beating and heaving 
of his Flanks, give him an Ounce of Venice Treacle, 
IIA. Vell diluted in bite or red Wine. Whatever be his 
due, the following Bag is of good ule. 


Au 2 Take 
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Tale an Ounce of Aſſa foetida, and & much pouder of 
Savin; put em into a Bag to be tied to the Bit, Tee ing 
him Bridled for two hcurs, ſeveral times a day. As ſoon 
as you take off the Bridle, he will eat. The ſame 
Bag will ſerve a long time. | 


Above all, the ſureſt Remedy is, an Ounce of Li- 


ver of Antimony, in fine pouder, with moiſten'd Bran, 
to be repeated twice every day, for ſeveral days, 
unleſs he inclines to void the Srrangles. Champ- 
ing upon a branch of Laurel, or of a Fig-tree, rub'd 
over (after it is a little champ'd) with Hony of Roſes 
or common Hony, is ikewite proper; as allo the fol- 
lowing Remedy, which is generally known and pre- 
par'd by all Perſons. 
Take about two glaſſes of Verjuice or of V megar , 
ſewren or eight Heads of Cærlich bruisd, about two 
Ounces of 2hite Salt, and half 4 pound of Hony. 
Mix them in a Pot, in which dip the end of a ſtick, 
 wrapt about with Linnen, and with that, rub the 
Gums, Lips and Tongue, having firſt waſh'd the 
bitter toam off his Mouth, with a Sponge dip'd in 
coll Water. ns 
3 To prevent a total loſs of Appe- 
Arman, for £1te, the following Arman is of won- 
the loſs of ap- derful efficacy, if the Horſe is not fe- 
precce. verilh. Tike a d. Il full of the heart 
of a white Lo f, crumbicd ſmall ; moiſten it with Ver- 
juice, or fir want of that, with Vinegar; add a ſuf- 
ficiem quantity of Salt, and Hony of Roſes, or of Vi- 
lets, or, if neither of theſe can be had, of commen 
Hony. Ihen put ive thin Paſte into a Pot, and let it 
boil cder a geniie Fire avout a quarter of an hor, 
bei the ſuperfinous moiſture be conſumed. Afterwards 
all tio Drams of Cinnamon in pouder, a dozen and 
a half of Cloves, a Nurmeg grated, and half a pound 
of pouder Sugar. Then boil them again over 2 
flow Fire, half a quarter of an hour, that the Ingre- 
deni: may be theoughly mixt, and the Spices may 
incorpo- 
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incorporate with the Bread; but the fire muſt be 


very mall, leſt the vertue of the Aromzotick mgre- 
| Jients ſhould exhale. Take an Ox's Pizzle, let the 


eat end of it ſoak in Water four or five hours, 


All it be ſoften'd ; after which make the Horſe chew 


ir between his Grincers or Jaw-Teeth, which will 
flatten it a little; or you may beat it with a Ham- 


mer: Then putting the quanticy of a Nut of the Ar- 
nun upon it, open the Horſe's Mouth, making him 


put out his Tongue on one fide, that he may not be 


ble to ſtir it, and gently thruſt in the PKI, with 


the Medicine as far asyou can: Then let his Tongue 


90, and after he has champ'd a while, put more of 


the Arman on the Pizzle, wiping it firſt with Hay, 


and thruſt it again into his Mouth, repcating ic five 


or fix times, every three hours. This Medicine rou- 


tines, and infallibly retrieves the Appetite. It clears 
2 Horſe's Throat, in caſe any thing {ticks in it; and 


brings up a great deal of bitter Cholerick Flegm, 


which makes him loath his Food: Only you mutt 


take care, that the Pi/zz/e be well ſoften d, and 
rather let him fuck it in, than thruſt it violently 
forwards. 
Take a Pound of Aſſa fetida, a Pound 

F Liver of Antimony, half a Pound of — 1 
the 29.204 of a Bay-Tree dried, half a prepay Dos 
Pound of dry Fun per uod, and two 

Ounces of Pellitory of Spain. Beat all the Ingre- 
dients apart, to a coarſe pouder; then incorporate 


them in a Mortar, with a ſufficient quantity of good 


Grape-Verjuice, well clarified, pouring it in by de- 


grees, and make Balls weighing an Ounce and a 
half, to be dry'd in the Sun ; wrap one of theſe 


Balls up in a clout, tying a Thread to it ; and let 
the Horſe chew upon it two hours in the Morning, 
repeating it at Night, and continuing the repetition 
(upon the Road if you will, by tying them to the 
Bridle) till he recovers his Appetite. Balls of Ve- 
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? 
nice Treacle may be us d in like manner with good 
effect. | 
5 Take a Pound of Liver of Antimon 
/— "or in fine Pouder , and with % — 
. of Gum-Tragacanth, make Pills weighing 
ten Drams, to be dryd in the Sun, of which, let 
the Horſe ſwallow two with 4 Pint of Wine, keep. 
ing him bridled two hours after, and repeating 
the ſame Doſe every day for a Month. This being 
2 cooling Medicine, is only proper when the Horſe 
is not inclined to the Strangles, or does not require 
hot Medicines. 

When the Horſe is ſick, and his Diſeaſe occaſions 
the loſs of Appetite, you muſt not force him to 
exceflive eating. The common method of giving 
Milk with Yelks of Eggs, and Fleſh-broths or Fellies, 
is very pernicious in this caſe. Indeed a thin Broth, 
of the crum of Bread with Water and a little Salt, 
is not amiſs. I muſt commend Broth made of 2 


pound of Barley Flower, well purg'd of the Bran, and | 


boil'd in o Pints of Water, to a ſufficient thick- 
neſs ; adding to it, a quarter of a Pound of Sugar, 
and giving it with a Horn, once in 24 hours. 


a. 


CHAP, II. 
Of the Strangles. 


PHE Strangles are the throwing forth of ſuper- 
T fluous humours in Foals, commonly thro the 
Noſtrils; and ſometimes by ſwellings under the 
Throat, or in the Shoulder, Loins or Feet, or any 
part that happens to be weaker than the reft. Tis 
a Northern Diſtemper, bearing ſome reſemblance of 
the ſmall Pox in Children. The Cure conſiſts in 
promoting a perfect evacuation of the — 


oo f 
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For which end, if nature throw it out, by ſwellings 
under the Throat. 


Take Oil of Bays , and freſh Butter, 
7 each an equal quantity ; of the Oint- A Remedy 


ment of Marſh-mallows, a double quan- for the Stran- 


, - gles, when 
Mingle em cold, and anoint thrown out 


| the Kernels under the Throat, and by Swellinge. 


the parts adjacent to the Jaws every 
day, in order to ripen em; the Throat being al- 
ways kept warm, and cover d with a Lamb or 


| Sheep's Skin, laying the woolly fide next the 
Throat. 8 


If this does not procure a Suppuration, tho mat- 


| ter be lodg d in thoſe parts, you muſt apply to each 


ſwelling, a red hot Iron of a crooked figure, for 
fear of injuring the neighbouring Gullet; and when 
the Eſcar falls off, fill the hole with a Tent, co- 


ver d with che Ointment call'd B:/#licum ; adding to 
it Verdigris, or white Vitriol, or the Ointment call d 


Agyptiacum, in caſe the fleſh about the ſore is over- 


| grown, or bloody, or foamy. 


If he voids che Humour ſufficiently by the Noſe, 
keep him warm, and walk him Morning and Even- 
ing. If the evacuarion is hinder'd by hard dry mat- 


ter in his Noſtrils, inject into them equal parts of 


Brandy, and Olive Oil, warm, with a ſmall Syringe. 
If nature is too weak fur throwing out the matter, 
give him frequently Cordial Medicines, ſuch as, half an 
Ounce of Venice Treacle, with a Pint of Spaniſh Mine; 
or above all, the following Ele&uary. 


Take the red Pouder that falls out vi 
; or Kermes. 
rife ; and when it turns to little re-! 


Worms, make Troches of it , with juice of Limons 


retified to the Conſumption of 4 fourth part. To four 
Ounces of thoſe Troches , add half a Pound of ripe 
and dry Tuniper-berries ; Cubebs and Bay berries 1 


F each ſix Ounces; roots of Spaniſh Vipers graſs , 


Maſter- 
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Mafterwert, Zedoary , Florentin Orris, and Shawings 
Hartshorn and Ivory, of each four Ounces and ay 
; Elecampane roots, Orange and Citron-Peel dry d 


| in the ſhade, of each four Ounces ; Cinnamon, half an 


Ounce ; Cloves and Nutmegs , of each two Dram, 
Make a fine pouder 9 ſearce it, and pour it by de- 

ees, to eleven Pounds of clarified Hwmey , after it has 
boil d to half the thickueſs of a Syrup. Let all fer- 
ment two Months in a Pot. Then infuſe 4 quarte- 
of a pound of this Eleftnary in a Quart of White- 


Wine over Night, and give it next Morning to the 


Horſe, keeping him Bridled two hours before and 
after. This is an excellent Medicine, entitled to a 


preference before the Cordial pouders, by vertue of 


its fermentation ; which has the ſame effect here, 
that it has in Vine, Beer and Bread. Tis good for 


Defluctions, Colds, Palpitation of the Heart, loſs of 


Appetite, Dulneſs, Leanneſs; and in a word ena- 
bles nacure to expel whatever offends it, much bet- 
ter than Purgatives which weaken her. Its heat is 
not to be fear d, for it never enſſames the parts of 
the body. In preparing it, if you cannot have the 
Trochi, you muit ſuppiy their place with a pound 
ef the freſlr t an! Faireſt dry Krimis berries. But at- 


ter ail, thele uy Berries are nothing but a Bark, 


whereas the pouder of which the Troches are made, 
3s the true Pith encloſed within em; being at 
firft a liquid ſubſtance, and upon the ripening of 


the Fruit, reduc'd naturally to a red pouder. You | 


may likewiſe give the following Balls. 


T ke of Butter, the bigneſs of an Egg ; 


Cerdial Bally, Cinmimm , a Dram; a large Nutmeg 
_ grated ; and two Drams of Sugar. Mix 
'em well, add haif a glaſs of Brandy, foros em 
ver a gentle Fire. Tye the half, or whole © this, 
in a round Hag, to be faſten d to the Bit, and chew d 
three or four times a day. 


To 
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matter by the Noſe, when it is im- 


hand half an hour. 
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To promote the 
perfect: Take of freſh Butter, the big- 2 2 
neſs of an Egg ; melt or fry it till it . 
black; then add ſtrong Vinegar, and Oil Olive, 
of each half a glaſs; and twice as much Pepper a- 
jou con lift with the ends of your Fingers. Mix all, 


and pour it warm, through a Horn, into the Horle's 
| Noſe, one half into each Noſtril, covering him im- 


mediately with a Cloth, and walking him in your 
It will occafion a beating and 
heaving in the Flanks for an hour or two; wt ich is 
not to be dreaded ; for after he is put into the Sta- 
ble, he will certainly void the humour plenti- 
fully. 


6 


CHAP. W. 
Of a Cold and Cough. 


PO cure a Cold, accompany'd with 

2 violent Cough. T.ke Hiny of 
Roſes, and Fuice of Liquorice , of each 
four Ounces; Fenugreek-ſeed, Grains of Paradiſe, Cum- 
minſeed, Cinnamon, Cloves , Ginger, Gentian , Birth- 
wort- roots, Aniſſeed and Coriander-ſeed , of each two 
Drams. Reduce all the hard ingredients to pou- 
der, and give the whole in a Pint of White Mine, 
with {ix Ounces of Carduus Benedicius Water. This and 


A Cola wi: h 4a 
Dioleut Cough, 


| the like hot Compoſitions, are much better than 
the cooling Medicines, which ought to be given with 


4 great deal of caution. 
It the Cold and Cough is join'd to 
L . in the Flanks, and Palpita- 22 with 6 
tion of the Heart. Take leaves of — 
Mallows, Violets, Herb Mercury, and 
Pellitory 
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Pellitory of the Wall, of each three handfuls ; Aniſſeeds 
an Ounce ; or a handful of green Fennel, if it be in 
the Summer. Let them boil half an lour in 4 large 
Pot or Kettle in 3 or 4 quarts of Water, adding an 
Ounce and a half, or two Ounces of Liver of Anti- 
mony , in fine pouder. After the Decoction is half 
cold, preſs it out, and add to the ſtrain'd Liquor four 
Ounces of Lenitive Elettuary, and à quarter 4 
Pound of freſh Butter. Mix and make a Ghſter, to 
be injected every day with an Ounce of Sal Poly- 
chreſt, after you have walk d the Horſe. Aſter 
he has got two G!y/fers, give him the following 
Draught. | 

Take of the Waters of Vipers-oraſs, Carduus Bene- 
difins, Scabious, Roſes and bitter Succory , of each 
half a Pint. Give the Horſe a Quart of theſe Wa- 
ters, with an Ounce of Zedoary, and two Drams of 
Saffron, both of them in fine pouder, or, inſtead of 
them, an Ounce of the Confection of Hyacinth, without 
Musk or Amber; then rinſe the Horn, with the hal 
int that remains, and make him drink that alſo, 


After which let him ſtand four hours with a Wa- 


ter-Bit in his Mouth, and as ſoon as you un- 
bridle him, lay m2ijten d Bram before him to Eat, 
and at Night inject the 6er, with an Ounce and « 
half of Sal Polychreſt. 


* 


To eaſe lis Head, by making him void a great I 


quantity of Water and bitter Flegm ; Take Aſs 
fætida and pouder of Sawin, of each balf an Ounce ; 
tye 'em in a Bag to the Bit ; after he has ſtood 
bridled two hours, unbridle him for two Hours; 
and then put in the bag again. 
2 522 general uſe for other infirmities , 25 
ds * well as a Cold and Cough, and ought 
do be kept ready made by thoſe who 
keep Horſes. Tis this. Take Saſſafras, Zedoarj, 
Elecamp.e 4 Gentian , Carlin 5 Thiſeie 7 Angelica 5 


The following Cordial pouder is of 


Dutt IL. 
. Cubebs, Spaniſh Vipers-graſs, Maſterwort, and Marſh- 
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mallows, of each half a pound; round and long Birth- 
wort, Bay-berries, the rinds of Oranges and Citrons, 
and Savin, of each four Ounces ; Cardamoms , Liquo- 


nice, Myrrh, Shawings of Hartsborn and Ivory, Co- 


riander-ſeed , ſeed of Caraways, Cummin, Anniſe and 
Fennel, of each two Ounces; Cinnamon, an Ounce ; 


| Cloves, Nutmegs, and Oriental Saffron, of each half an 


Ounce ; all freſh and gather d in the Spring, or about 
the time of Advent, before the Froſt. Reduce em ſe- 
parately to a courſe Pouder ; then ſtrain em thro' 
a Hair Steve, and mix em, the weight of each 
ingredient being adjuſted after the pounding and 
ſearſing. The Doſe is two Ounces, in a Quart of 
Wine, keeping the Horſe bridled four hours before, 
and two hours after. The vertue of this Pouder 
decays by long keeping ; to avoid which inconveni- 
ency, I have lately found out a way of keeping it 
in its full ſtrength thirty Years ; by reducing it to 


| Balls, which are ſo hard, that they are at once por- 
table and impenetrable by the Air. The method is 


as follows. 
| Take a buſhel of ripe and black Ju- 
viper - berries, gather d in the end of Cordial Balls 


\ Auguſt , ov in the beginning of Sep- 


tember; beat em, and put em into @ Kettle, wilt, 
89 Duarts of Mater; let it boil on the Fire, ir- 
ring it ſometimes till it grows thick ; then preſs out 
the Liquor, and paſs the remaining ſubſtance through 


| © Searce, throwing away the Husks and Berries, and 


mix the fraind Pulp with the ſtrain d liquor; bois 
it over a clear Fire, ſtirring it till it aſſumes t he 
{lickne(s of Broth ; then take it off , and when tis 
balf cold mix it in a Mortar, with the Pouders pre- 
ſcrib d above, adding a pound of the grains of Kermes, 
(Which were left out in the preſcription of the 
Pouder, becauſe they loſe their vertue by being 
kept in Pouder. ) Make Balls weighing twelve I 

each, 
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each to be dry'd on the Strainer, with its bottom 


upwards, in the Summer, and reſerv'd in a Sieve or 
Skellet, to prevent their growing mouldy. The 
fame Pouders may be made into Balls with Cordial 
Waters, which will dry more eaſily : But the Mu- 
cilage of Funiper-berries does mightily enlarge the 
efficacy of the former. When you uſe theſe Ball,, 
you muſt beat em to a courſe Pouder, and exhibit 
it in Vine, for if you give em whole, perhaps 
they'll be voided as entire as they are took. The 
Doſe is two Bulls, They are very lucceſsful in inve- 
terate Coughs ; they promote the expulſion of the 


Strangles; they excite Urine and inſenſible Tran- 
Ipiration; they roufe the Appetite, and with regard 


to their general vertue in curing moſt Diſeaſes, are 
juſtly ſtiled Treacle Balls. 


When this Univerſal Pouder or Ball; are not to 


be had, the following Receipt may be us'd with very 
good ſucceſs. Take Baberries, Gentian, round Birth- 
wort, Myrrh, Florentine Orvis, (h:vings of Hartſhoern, Ele- 
campane, of each four Ounces ; Zedoary, Cummin Ani|- 


feeds and Savin, of each two Ounces 3 Cinnomon, half an 


Ounce ; Cloves, two Dram; flowers of Corn-poppies 


dry d, two Ounces. 


roughly, and keep em hard preſsd in a Leathern 

Bag ty d cloſe. The Doſe is % Ownces infus'd all 

Night in Wine. | | 
The moſt uſual Cordial Pouders are made of Lique- 


rice, and the feet of Coriander , Aniſe and Fennel, 


becauſe theſe Ingredients are to be had at low rates. 


Bur they are much inferiour to my Univerſal Cerdia! 


Ponder or Balls. 


= 


CHAP. 


Beat all rhe Ingredients apart, 
fearce em through a Hair ſtrainer, mix em tho- 
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CHAP. Y. 
Of the Glanders. 


Ink Glanders is a running at the Noſtrils of 


Phlegmarick, tough, white, red, yellowiſh or 
eniſh humours, with one or more Kernels fa- 
fend to the Bone, between the two Jaw- bones. 


in the beginning you may endeavour to reſolve the 


Kernel, before it comes to an extreme hardneſs ; 


| by applying the following Pu/t;s. 


Take half a Pound of Lin/eed, reduc d to fine Flow= 
er; mix it with a Dart of ſirong Vinegor , and 


| boil it over a very clear but little Fire, ſtirring it 


| conſtantly. 


l hen it begins to grow thick, add fo: 
Ounces of Oil of Lillies, Mingie them well, and 
apply it to the Kernel, covering it wich a Lambs 


| Skin, as in the cure of the Strangles. Renew this 


Pultis every day. i 
Some are for cutting out the Kernel, but that is 


not always a certain Cure, for I have ſeen the Ker- 


nel, grow again after it has been thrice cut out, 
eſpecially when it is done in the Wanz of the Moon; 
for at that time, the evacuation by che Noſtrils 
naturally leſſens the Kernel, but the nexc encreals 


| of the Moon fills it again. 


In a leſs Malignant fort of Glandeys, the fol- 
lowing method may be tried. 7:42 mm Ounce of Bra 


| wu Tibacco, cut (mall, infuſe it ſis hrurs in @ quart 
| good Brandy. Strain the liquor gently through a 


Clout, and inject half a glaſs of it into his Noltrils, 
having firſt taken up his two Neck Veins, two Fin- 
gers breadth beneath the uluai bleeding place ; keep- 
ing him Bridled four hours before, and two hours 
alter the injection, and walking him a quarter of 


mn hour in your hand, as ſoon as he has taken it 


is remedy may be repeated every Morning, or 
every 
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every ſecond, third or fourth Morning, in greater 
or leſſer Doſes, in proportion to the abundance of the 
Evacuation, the loſs of Appetite and beating in the 
Flanks, which require greater Intervals, and 2 
ſmaller quantity. If this cauſes too great a commo. 
tion in the Horle's body, you may infuſe ro Om 
ces of Tobacco in a quart of Oil Olive, letting it ſtand 
upon hot Aſhes all Night, and in the Morning 
inject half a glaſsful of the ſtrain'd liquor, luke. 
warm, at each Noſtril. In purſuing this, or any 
other method, you mult ſtill remember to promote 
the Evacuation by the Noſtrils, during the wane of 
the Moon, and to ſtrengthen nature with Cordial, 
during its encreaſe; and during the uſe of evacua- 
ting Remedies, to keep the Horſe to a m0iſtening Diet, 
particularly to 0iſ/cr'd Pran, which is more eaſily 
digeſted than Oats. Perfumes receiv'd at the No- 
| firils, are us d by Farriers, but I never ſaw em do 
good; they make the Horſe too lean and dry, and 
link his Appetite ; belides, injecting with Syringes, 
makes Pertumes and Feathers uieleſs. But after all, 

{ have ſeen Horſes hold out for fix years with the 
(Glanders, and do all their wonted ſervice, without 
the uſe of any Remedies, though indeed the Diſeaſe 
carried em off at laſt. 

Another Remedy for the Glander, is this. Tale 
the ſecond Bark of the E!der-Tree that grows in was 
rey places cut (mall, and with it fill a three quart Por 
a third part full, adding two quarts of Water , and 
boiling it to the Conſumption of one half, ſtirring it from 
time to time. Then add another Quart, aud conſume 
that too. Then preſs cut the rematning Quart, and 
| diſſolve in ftr. in d Liquor half a Pound of QO: Olive. In- 
ject half a Pint of this Liquor into his Noſtrils, and 
give himthe rett to Drink, walking him afterwards a- 
broad in his Clcaths for half an hour. It may be fe- 
peared after eight days. Sometimes it compalles the 


Cure; however, it never produces dangerous _ 


Take 


| 
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and all other Diſeaſes of Horſes. It 


Antimonial pouder, will ſerve perpetually. 
| 4ntimonial Pr eparation, is the Angelical pouder, infus d 
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If the Glanders are curable, the following Reme- 
will do the buſineſs ; if they re incurable and the 

Lungs quite corrupted, it will kill the Horſe. *T1s 

this, Take of Oriental Caſtor, gr {ly beaten, an ounce 5 

Gentian beaten , and Savin ſlic d (mall, of cach an 


amce and a bulf ; boil them in f've quarts of ſtrong 


| Finegar to three. After the Liquor is cold, ttrain 


it through a Linnen Cloth. Give him a quart of 
this Liquor, after he has ſtood Bridied three hours, 
covering him up in the Stable, and not hindring 
him to lie down; and two hours after, waiking him 
half an hour. When he recovers his Apperite, 


| which will happen in two or three days, give him 


another quart in the like manner; and after that, 
another, when his Appetite returns. This Remedy 
will occalion a great Commotion in his Body ; but 


if he does not cough up part of his Lungs, and 


runs only at the Noſtrils an unbloody, and not 
greeniſh matter, you need not deſpair. 

Emetick Mine is very proper in this, 
Emetick Mine 
promotes the Operation of Purgatives, 
and excites Urine, when Nature ſtands in need of 
ſuch Evacuarions ; it clears the Windpipe and Lungs, 
and is of ſingular uſe in G!yfters. Tis prepar d by 


infuſing all Night, ſtve or ſix pieces of the fineſt glaſs 


F Antimony beaten ſmall, in a quart cr five haif pins of 
Waite-IVine or Claret ; or letting the J/ine land 24 
hours in a Cup of rhe Regulus of intimen) Or by 


putting 22 Ounce, of the Liver of Antimon) in pouder, 


in a three quart Bottlefull of * bte- Hine or Cl. ; 
ot which you may take out five half pints for a Doſe, 
after it has ſtood 24 hours; ſlill pouring in freſh Wine 
for what you take out; for the ſume quantity of the 
The beſt 


4 3 5 | 
to an ounce in three quarts of Hin. Thote who grudge 


he charge of Ire, may infuſe in Bier; which will 
B b produce 
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produce the ſame effects, and is of peculiar uſe in Gly 
ſters. This Emetick Wine or Beer, is both given at the 
Mouth, and injected at the Noſtrils with good ſucceſß. 

Theſe are the beſt Remedies yet known; but a 
true Glander is for the molt part incurable. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of the Diſeaſes of the Eyes. 


Ti E Di/e-:{es of the Eyes proceed either from a 
- defluxion of ſharp biring humours, enflaming 
the Eye ; or from tome external hurt. In the for- 
mer cafe the Eyes are watry, hot, red and ſwollen ; 
and the defluxion advances giadually : In the latter 
the Malady comes quickly to a heighth, and on the 
outſide of the Eye the Skin is peel'd off. 

It che Diſtemper proceeds from a Rizum, ot 
Defiuxiou, you mult conſider whether the Rheum is 
immediately deriv'd from the Eye, or from another 
Diſaffected part. In the latter caſe the redrefling 
of the part will ſet the Eye free: In the former 
tis proper to cool his Blood with an Ounce of SI 
Prune!, mix'd every day with his Bran; and when 
it leſſens his Appetite, to ſhift it with Liver of 
Antimory, till he comes to his Stomach again. It 
the Eye be ſwollen, hot, clos'd up, and red or blood- 
ſhotten, let the following Medicine be immediately 
applied. 

Take common Bole Armenick in ponder, 
mm oy mix it with Vinegr, and the Whites of 
Eyes. two Eggs, till it be reduc'd to a kind of 
Paſte ; to be applied Morning and E- 
vening, about the Eye, for half a Foot round, ba- 
thing the Eye five or fix times 2 day, with a little 
fine Sponge ſoak'd in Brandy. Or, 

Take a new lid Egg build bard ; and having fe- 


Ren off the ſell, cut it throngb the middie, aud take 
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out the elk, putting into its place, 4 piece of woite 
Vitriol , about the bigneſs of a Nut ; then 1Joyn the 
two halfs of the Egg, and wrapping it in a piece of 
clean and fine Linnen, infuſe it in B HF a glaſs of Roſe 
Water, for the ſpace of ſix hours. Then throwing 
away the ſoakd Egg; pour eight or ten drops 
of the Water into the Horle's Eye with a Feather, 
Morning and Evening. | 
| For a preſent Remedy. T. ke the white of a nov. 
laid Egg, an equal quantity of Roſe W.ter, the big- 
neſs of a (mall Nut of white Vitrio! in fine pouder. 
Beat em all with a ſtick, and put ſome of it into 
the Eye. This allays the heat, and reput'ſes the 
Rheum. This and all ſuch Waters muſt be renew d 
after ſeven or eight days, leſt they turn ſharp or 
ſowre. And wichal remember, that changing and 
ſhifting of Remedies, retards the Cure very much. 
If the Diſtemper does not yield to 


theſe Remedies, make uſe of the fal- 4 


blowing Eye-Waicr. Tike forr baudfuls of true ground 


toy (not the common coecping Ivy, which Laſts all 


2 wi; | he ö : ; 
Winter,) bet ir in a marvle Mortar, with the Whites 


F ſix b.rd Egg,; then add balf a pint of very clear 


white Wine, a quarter of a pit of Roſe liter, an 


gmce and a half of Sugar Candy, and as much wioite 
Fitriol 3 beat em ell tigether with a Peſtle, fkrewins 
upon em an ounce of white Salt; then cover the Mor- 


| tar, and place it ina Czilar ; after it has ſtood there 
ve or ſix hours, pour the whole Compo ſition into u 
Hppocras Bag of clean white Serge, and fer a Veſſel 
| under it to receive the Water that drops through, 
- which muſt be preferv'd in a glaſs Bottle; and eve- 


M Morning and Evening pour ſome of it into the 
Horſe's Eye. _ 

For a cheap ealy Medicine, take 
T..ke a piece of Blew 
ow Cyprus Copper, infuſe it in Pl.1- 
"ne Mater, er that of Fennel, or of Eye-bright , 

2 on 


A cheap E/ — 
W:er. 


* 
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cr of Rule, or of Celendine, or of Roſes, or of Cheri, 
CY for Want cf tucle in Common Vater; pour {oms 
of che bluith 11tuion into the Eye, as being a Bal. 
famickaditringent, of ſingular vitue againt redneſ 
and inflummartions of the Eye; applying at the fame 
time the following Ointment. 

Take of the Oiutment call d Album 
An Oin' miu: 


. 


„ LE 
J W.nR 3199085: 106 


792 Ex.s. trated un Preparting the O:!, Cr if that 


well rovecher, and anoint the parts about the Eyes, 


I yy SOT, oh : 
Coniiderable time. 


1 TORY 2 J / Ab 8 
Or Of freq ies FO ed under the Ajnes, the iceds 


Brandy; 15 allo Plautaue and Celamaline, wrap d up 
in a Clout about che Horte's Poll, Icaving holes for 
tlie two Ears, and the found Eye. In ail Prepars- 
tions of Remedies lor the Les, vou muſt take cure 
to avoid fat and oily Ingredients, Vecaulc tiiey ſtick 
to the part, and by cauiing 4 Coumnuul motion 01 
the Eyelid, enflame the heat. 

Some Horſes have naturally tender weeping Eyes. 
which void  iharp Corroſive humour; which are ed- 
tily cur'd by baching the Eyes, and the adjacent 
Parts, Morning and Evening, with Zrandy. 

In the Diſeaſes of the Eves, occation'd by external 


hurts, the fame cooling and ad{Lringent Medicines 


are preper. But that which muy ferve initead Ct 
all other, is the ſolution of Lapis 81irov:lis, Or che 
WWanderful Stene; the virtue of which, 35 _— 
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able to its Title. The Compoſition of tle 
this. LIM 
Take of white Titricl , two 7 (ES EE 
Roch Allium, three pound b {ine Ble Ar- 
menick, half a reunsd ; L.itharpe of Go! 
ind Silver, two Otwices. Reduce em all to pou- 
der, and put em in a new glazd Earthen Pot, 
with three quarts of later. oil them very ecnth, 
over a mall Lire, without {moak, ſet eq. a round 
the Pot, till che Water is quite waſted, and the 
matter at the bottom perfectly Ort. Ihe n let 
the matter cool, which will grow havior by long 
keeping. Now to make an inſufion of this Stone, 
you muſt put hal, an Ouzce Of it, to Fr „ te 
cs of Water in u glaſs Bottle; it will duk lve in a 
quarter of an hour, and make the W arer a; vhire 
as Milk, when you ſhake the Bottle, With - 
liquor, which will keep good twenty Das 


muſt waſh the fore Eye, Morning und Ever 
ſhaking 


fag Mira 


h1:1s. 


4 


loca © 


? 
the Bottle every time. This may 18. 
inſtead of all other Medicines for e, Ble 
Moon-Ejes, Cc. and to my mind 15 much {afer by 
way of [elution or fs [i2, than by wiy of peu der 
blown into the Eye. 

If after the abntement cf the hegt, 
and ſtopping of the Rb: iin, there re- 
mains a ire L upon the Eye, vou 
muſt remove it, by litting up the 
Lyelids, after the Eye has been walh'd with ne, 
and ftroaking it gently with your Thumb, cover'd 
with I heat Flor. This method of ſtroaking 
with the Thumb, is better than blowing 9% lers 
into the Eyes, with a lcaden Pine, becufe the Horſe 
cannot be fo much aware of the f. r cr, as of the 
latter, Common Sa! t, Ol Sal. of Le ad, beaten fine, 
and put into the Eye, are likewiſe Prop to con- 
lume a Film. Or you may put a little 8.4 into 
7Our Mouth in the Morning taſting, and after tis 

s B D 3 bffolv'd, 


mode 4 
Filiu ou the 
Eye. 
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 6iffolv'd, waſh the Horie's Eye with your Spiele. 
But above all, there is nothing fo effectual as Sal- 
eArmoniack, beaten and put into the Eye, and re- 
peated every day, till the ih is taken off. 


CHAP. VIL- 
Of a Hamorrhagy, or Bleeding. 


Hemorrbogy, is A Fine of Blood, at the Noſe 

or Mouth, occation'd by unuſual Farigues in 
hot Weather, which mingle the Blood with a Salt 
or ſpiricuous juice, that makes the Blood ferment, 
and boil out of its Veſlels ; or by over- feeding, which 
occaſions a Redundancy of Blood; or by violent 
exerciſe, which makes ic boil up, and open the 
Mouths cf the Veins. That a ſaline Spiritous Li- 
quor will raiſe a {trong Fermentation in the Blood, 
15 plain from the violent Ebullition that happens 
upon mixing the Spirit of Wine, Harrshorn, or Soot, 
with Blood draun from the Veins. 

To ſtop a Bleeding at Noſe or Mouth, left it 
kill or weaken the Horſe ; vou mult immediately 
let him Blood in the Hat or Plate Veins of the 
Thizbs, or rather in the Neck, if you take Blood 
enough in the ther parts. Then bear a large quan- 
tity of Kn-graſs (or if you cannot find that, of 
Nettles) to a Miſh, and fill the Horſe's Noftrils 
with it; binding alſo ſome of it to his Temples, and 


to his Reins, where the Saddle ends, and even to 


his Stec, if he is not gelt. In Summer let the 
Horſe ſland two hours in Water, up to his Flanks ; 
or if you want à conveniency for tliat, cover his 
Head and Back with a Cloth, ſeven or eight times 
doubled, and dip d in Vinegar and ii ater. Keep him 


in the Stable with his Head upright, not ſuffering 


him 
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him to lie down; and from time to time, throw 


cold Water on his Sheath and Stones ; next day 


| Bleed him again, and inject the following cooling 
| Ghſe. | 


Take Mallon and Marſhmaliows , of 
each 4 handful 3 Plantane, two bhand- A Glyſter for 


ful; Succory, Lettuce, and Purſiine, of Biceding. 
ech 4 handful. 
| of Water, with an ounce and a half of Sal Poly- 
| chreſt in Pouder. To the ftrain d liqucr, add a quar- 


Boil em in froe pints 


ter of a pound of the Ointment Populcum (not adul- 
trated with Verdigreaſe) or of the true Unguentum Ro- 
ſatum. Make a GH ro be injected, after you 


| have rak'd che Horſe. 


If the Bleeding ſtill continues, notwithſtanding 


theſe Precautions, take Plantanc Leaves, beaten and 
| mixd with Male Frankincenſe, Alves or Mir, and 


put em into his Noftrils, holding his Noſe up, 
as if you were going to give him a Preach ; then 


cover him with the Cloth dipd in Oxycrare, and 


throw cold Water frequently on his Sheath and 


Stones. 


If the Blood runs with a violent ſtream, take the 
pouder of 4 Stone-Aſss Dung, dryd in a ſhade ; 
and blow it plentifully into the Horſe's Note, thro” 
2 glaſs Pipe or Lead. This is an excellent Snuff, 


| both for Men and Horſe, who are apt to Bleed at 
Noſe; and ſmells only of dry Herbs. However for 


the fake of nice Riders, that will not keep about 
them what ſmells of 4/5-turd, I ſhall ſubjoin the fol- 
lowing Remedy. | 

Take a Hare kill'd in March, flay her, and with- 
out larding prepare her for the Spit, but do not 
her in an Oven, ſo that 
the whole fleſh may be reduc d to pouder, which, 
if dlown plentifully into the Horſe's Noſe, will ef- 


ectually ſtanch the Blood. 


Bb 4 — 
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In any time of the Year, you may uſe in the like 
manner the pouder of the rinds of Pumgranats, Roman 
Vitriol and Allium, in equal qualities; and it will 
keep long without loſing its vertue. 5 


CHAP. VII. 
Of the Vives. 


1H E Vives is a ſwelling and inflammation of the 

Glands and Kernels ot the Neck, which {traitens 
the Windpipe, and occaſions ſuch a dithculty of 
breathing and uncaſineſs, that the Horſe frequently 
lies down, and ſtarts up again, and tumbles about 
itrangely. The Cauſesare, drinking, or being expoſed 
to cold after a violent heat, in which caſe the humors 
being melted down, fall too plentiiully upon the 
Nernels; eating too large a quantity of Barley, Oars, 
Wheat or Rye; and ſeveral other cauſes, owing to 
tne Indiſcretion of the Rider or Groom. 

Unleſs the Vives be fo large, that 
the Horſe is in preſent danger of being 
ſtifled, I would not adviſe you to 
open it. 
them, by taking hold of the Kernel with a pair of 
Pincers or Pliers, and beating the ſwelling gently, 


A Remy for 


7 2 2 Ii Us. 


with the handle of a ſhoeing Hammer, or bruiſing 


the tumours with your hand, till they are ſufficiently 
tofren'd : After which they will certainly diſappear. 
Pur this method muſt not commence, till the ſwel- 


ting is ripe, which is known by the eaſy ſeparation 


of the Hair from the Skin, when one plucks it 
with his hand. The pace where the inflam'd Ker- 
nel lies, i: trac'd by bendirg the Hories Ear down- 
word; towards his Throat, near the Check-bone ; 
and in that place where it couches the Skin, 15 the 
Inflammation 
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Inflammation ſeated, and there y ou will find the 
Kernel that muſt be taken up with the Pincers. 
Having rotted, or in caſe of neceſſity, open'd 


che Vives, bleed the Horſe under the Tongue, and 
aſter that in the Flanks ; waſh his Mouth with 
galt and Vinegar ; blow ſome of the Vinegar into 


his Ears, rubbing and ſqueezing them hard to make 
it penetrate, for it powertully aſſuages the pain that 
is communicated to the Jaws, by reaſon of their 
nearneſs to the ſeat of the I7ves. Then make the 


| Horfe drink « quart of Wine, with rwo bandfuls if 


Hemnſced beatcn, two Nutmegs grated, and rhe Nike 
F Eggs, walking him gently half an hour at- 


ter. About an hour after the giving of that Draught, 


which is a geod and ſure Remedy, inject the fol- 
lowing 60er. | 
Boil five pints of Beer (er of Vine ond 


| mt » if 4 21 F 1 | 
Water) with an Ounce ana a hf of ©! A Gloſter for 


Polychreſt in fine pouder ; remove it from the Vives, 
the Fire; ad tio Ounces of Oi! ef B., and 
inject it Bloyd-wwarm. Or, | | 

Take the five opening Roots, of each one handfus ; 
beat em groſl;, and boi: em in tir avarts of Water 
or 4 quarter f an bour ; add tie ſoftening Heros , 
Maliows, Violets, Herb Mercury, aud Peilitory of the 
Wall, of each cue handful; beit them again as before 3 
then ſtrain out the liquor, and add a pint of Emetick 
Wine; Hony of the Herb Mercury, ha!f a pound; 
freſh Butter four Onnces ; O!! of Rue, iwo Ounces ; 
make a G!y/ter to be injected atrer you have rakd 
the Horſe. 

You will rarely meet with any in- 
ſtance of this Diſtemper, that will I {we Remedy 
not yield to the following Medicine. jor {ve Fives. 
Take an Ounce of Venice Treacle, in a 
quart of red Mine; or, if the Diſeaſe be violent, 
in a pint of Brandy: Let him drink ic. At the ſame 
ume prepare 3 GHſter of che ſeftening Herbs, with 


an 
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3 
an cunce and a half of Liver of, Antimony in pouder ; ad- 
ding to the ſtrained liquor, to ounces of Venice Trea- 
cle, with a quarter of a pound of freſh Butter, 


1 .  ——— 0 * — — 
W — — — — MS ws 
— 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the Cholick, Fret or Gripes. 


8 TI E Cholick proceeds either from 
ACholick from | - wo 
_ over-feeding, or from Wind; or 
from a glaily Flegm in the Inteſtines ; 
or from Worms; or from a ſtoppage of Urine. I; 
always attends the Vives. Ew 
That from owver-feeding, is cur'd by Evacuating 
with C:rminative Glyſters (not with Vomirs, for they 
never take effect in Horſes) and ſtrengthening Na- 


eucrefecding. 


ture with Cordials ; of which Orwvietan, and the E 


ſence of Vipers are the moit celebrated. The Orvie- 
tan is thus prepar d. 
Tale of Sage, Rue, Roſemary and 
Th: Orvie- 14 1 Age | 
Goats Rae, of eacy a hanafut ; Car- 
Cl). 77 . - 
dum Benediitins , Dittony of Crete, 
Roots of Mcperwort , white Bohemian Angelica, 
Biferrt, round and lug Birthyort , white Dittany , 
tralangal, Gentian, Cojtmary, Aromaticł Reed, and 
Pm[lep-feed, of each an Ounce 5 Bayberries and Funi- 
p-rocrries, of each half an Ounce ; Cinnamon, Cloves, 
nd Nutmegs, of each three Drams ; Seal Earth, 
prepur d with Vinegar , and eld Venice Treacle , 
tach an Ounce; Puuder of Vipers, four Ounces j Mall- 
7 5 * 7 . 2 
v cleans d and dry d, Crum of white Bread dry d, 
of each eight Qunces ; clarified Hony , ſeven pounds. 
Chop the Ii ullnais , beat em with the Bread, then 
i » * 7 * Adi 
% em thro a ſearce, turn d upſide dum, adding 
:he Pouders and other Ingredients , and at laſt the 
Zreacle end Hany. This is the true pteparation - 
| In 
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the Orvietan ; Which is an exccllent Medicine in 


moſt Diſeaſes for Horſes, eſpecially in the Click, 


being given in ine, and the Horſe being atterwards 


walk d and well cover d. All the Virtues of this 
excellent Medicine, are fully enjcy'd by the hence 
F Vipers, which is thus prepar d. 


Take of purify d Nitre, ture Salt of _ 
Earth (to be had of thiſe who make The Eſſence 
of Vipers. 
Salt Peter ) of each a Pound. Dry them, 
reduce them to pouder, and mix em with four times 


% much Potter's Earth ſearc d. Let the whole ftand 


three or four djs in an Earthen Pan, in à Cellar, 
till the Sults are diſſuivd. Then reduce all to a 


fort of Paſte, to be formd into little Balls, of 


the bigneſs of ſmall Nutts, adding ſome drops of 
later, if the Maſs be too dry. After the Balls are 
dry, put em into an Earthen Retort, diſtilling them 


das Aq uafortis is uſually diſtill'd, and you will find 
in the Recipient a Menſtruum, fit to diſſolve Vipers. 


Put this Liquor in a Matraſs, with a moderate heat, 
and throw to it a Live Viper; which will quickly 
expire, and afterwards meit away like inchowy's in 


Butter, Then pour off the clear liquor, after it has 


ſettled; and reſerve it for the Eſſnce of Vipers, to 


de mix d with three parts of Dejtilled Cordial Na- 


it's, 5 

The moſt peculiar ſign of the 1% 7 | 
Chulick 1 of hy Horſe's Body, 1 
4s if it were ready to burſt, accom- 
panied by the tumbling and toſſing, common to the 
other kinds of Cholicks. Tis frequently caus d by 
Liebling. Tis cur'd by bleeding in the Flanks, and 
under the Tongue; and walking him frequently, 
lomerimes at à Trot, and ſometimes at a Foot- 


| Pace, If it continues, inje& the following G!;- 


Fer. 

Lale two ounces of the Droſs of Liver of Antimony, 

in fine poutdey 5 boil em à little, but wery briskly, in five 
L \ _ | | pints 


* 


oh HS n r 
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pints of Beer. With three or four Ounces of good Oi] 
of Bay, make a Glyſter to be injected luke-warm, and 
repeated every two hours. 
expeller of Wind, is three or four cunces of the fol- 
lowing O: in the ordinary G55 pſters. 


Take Rue, Calamint, wild Maric- 


M rom, ond Penny-Ropal, all dry din the 
. ade, of eueb one pandfu! ; ſeeds of Cum- 


min, Carrots and Fennel, and Bayber- 

Yi 55 of each en Ounce ; Oil Olide, two pods ; * Wiite- 
ine a pint. Pound the He: 'vs, bruiſe the Seeds ; 

a put all together in an Larthen glaz d Pot, 
covering it with another Pot ſo! Ng, nat les, and 
luted with Clay or Paſte. Boil em over a flow 
Fire about ſix hours. After it is half cool'd, ftrain 
out the Oil, and add four Ounces of the Pulp of Colo- 
euintida. Then put the Oi! again into the fame 
Per, covering, and luting it as before: And boil it 
With A gentle heat, f1x or eight hours; after which, 
let it boil briskly nalf an hour, and after it is half 


ccol'd uncover the Por, and preſ: out the Oi, which 


15 a cheap durable Medicine, and more :ffectual 
than any other Ingredient in Citi Gi,ſters. 

A Cholick taking riſe from a ſharp 
guy Fiegm, is at onc2 more occult, 
wy more fatal than any of tae pre- 

ceding kinds. inthis Dileaſe, which is often uſherd 
n by a Looſeneſs of a days ſtanding, the Horſe 
twe2rs in the Flanks and Lars; he indeavours in 
vain to Dung; what Excrements he voids are few, 
and moltly Phlegm, that cannot be feparared from 
the Guts without great pain; after ſuch an Evacu- 
ation he has a moment of cale, and ſeems to be per- 
fectly cur d ; bur his Torments return in an inſtant, 

attended by a loſs of Appetite, a frequent lying 


down, and farting up, and a locking upon his 
i” inks | * 
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For Cure : Tuke two quarts of Milk, or of Tripe- 
broth ; Oil Olive, and freſh Butter, of each four 01 
and two or three 
Ounces of Sugar. Make a Cher to be repeated 
every three hours. Purgatives given at the Mouti, 
increate the pain by moving the humours and twitch- 
ing che Guts: So that G/yfters, frequently injected 
are > infinitely preferable ; to which after the pain is 
ſomewhat aſſuag d, we muſt add two ounces of Di- 
goboretick Anutimony, in order to melt the Humours, 
and remove the Cauſes. The following mixture 3; 
an eaſy and familiar Remedy of goud uſe, to allay 
the pain, attenuate the thick humorrs, and quality 
their heat and ſharpneſs. 

Take Oil of Roſes, and common Oil, of each a pound ; 
for Sugar, eight ounces ; Roſe-iVater à Pint, Mix, anc 
pour u glatstul down his Throat with a liorn, every 
three hours. 

When vou perceive that the Iiorſe is freed of his 
pain, fecd him with Bran {even or eight Days; at- 
ter which, to extirpare the cauſe, Purge hiin with the 
following Ol“, which is preferable to all other Par- 
gatives, by reaſon thar it mores a Horſe's Belly, with- 


out thole fatal diſorders that common iy enſue upon 


the taxing of other Prrootives tho indeed I could 
wiſh, me powerful 15 phurctick, were lub tituted 
in the Place of all Prrourives, ſince they prove ſo per- 
nicious to Horles. Fic C71 {pea of, is this. 

Take of Oi! Olive, three pounds; Cle 
et Wine, a pin: ; pulp of Coloquintida, 
ive ; Flower 6 Linſeed, an 
Ounce and half,; three Lill, Roots, cut into round ſli- 


An Excellent 
purcing Oil 


» 


r Floave is, bandful. Put all the Ingre- 
dients into a lot, cover'd exactly with another 
ſome what lefs. : and lute he Junctures of the Veſſels 
with Ulay, temper d with a lirele Liar or Wool. 
After the Clay is dried, boil the v Compolition 


gently 
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ently eight or ten hours. When tis half cold. 
firain ic through a Linnen Cloth, and give to the 
Horſe one halt of it lukewarm, in a pint of Trice 
Sheeps-Head Broth, not tat ; adding a little more 
afterwards, it you find him had ro be wrought 
upon. This Oi will keep ten Years, without the 
leaſt Alteration. 'Tis a good Purge for ſuch Horſes 
25 continue lean after hard labour. Tho' the Col 
quintida in it, may ſcem improper in a Cholick, 
yer its ſharpneis being temper'd by the Oil, renders 
it a proper Medicine. 
Sometimes violent and unſufferable 
The Worm 1 , 
Clolick Cbolic pains, are occaſion d by broad, 
; thick and ſhort Worms, or Truncheons, 
like little Beans, of a red colour ; which gnaw and 
Pierce the Guts, and ſometimes eat holes thro the 
Maw, and ſo kill the Horſe. The Signs of ſuch x 
Cholicł, are red li rms voided along with the ex- 
crements (for the long white IWorms, ſeldom gripe 
a Horſe) the Horſes biting his Flanks or Belly in the 
extremity of pain, or tearing off his Skin; and then 
turning his Head and looking upon his Belly ; his 
{weating all over the body, his frequent throwing 
himſelf down and ſtarting up again, with feveral 
unuſual Poſtures. 

For the Cure 4 T.;he half an Ounce of Mercurius 
dulcis (tis worth 15 d. an Ounce, and do's not prick 
the Tongue as the Sue does) an Ounce and an 
half of cl Venice Treucle. Make up the whole 
into three Pills, to be given in a Pint of Claret. 
An hour after, in order to entice the Worms to the 
ftreight Gut, injeX a ſweet Glyfer of Mill of 
Tripe Broth, with the Telks of Eggs, and bf 4 
pound of Sugar. 

The following Peuder has a fingular virtue of 
killing Worms, and at the ſame time correcting 
Indigeſtion, diſpelling Wind, and qualifying a glafly 
Phlegm. So that tis juſtly reckon'd a Specifick ge 
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all the kinds of Cholicks above mention'd ; and 
onght.to be kept ready made by Travellers, ſince 


| Cholicks are fo frequent upon a Journey, and tis 


hard to adjuſt the particular ſpecies of em. The 


| F$pecifick is this. 


Take Roots of M-ſter-wort , Leaves 
3 © for all kinds 
and Tanſy , all dryd in the mm- of Cholicks. 
Sun, or in the muder.te heat of an 
Oven in Winter, of each a pound; Gemander, Ground: 


| and Roots of Radiſhes , greiter Fee ; 1 A Speciſick 
1 


| pine, Roots of Angelica and Elecampane, all dry d 


in the ſhade, of each half a pound; Sea-moſs, and 
Liver Alves, of each four Ounces ; Galangal, Nutmeg, 
and Sal Prunella, of each two Ounce: Pound em 
all apart, then mix and keep em in a Leathern Bag, 


| or glaſs Bottle cloſe ſtopp d. The De/c is from an 


Ounce to two Ounces and a ha!f, according to the 


fize of the Horſe, to be mix d with 7hree or four 
Dram of Old Treacle, or an Ounce 0f Tre:cle Dia- 


teſaron, or Mithridate; and given in à pint of White- 


| Wine; walking the Horſe afterwards in his Cloaths. 
If you ſuſpect Worms, an Ounce and an half af the 


Shecifick ponder, mix d with H en Ore of Mercu- 
rim dulcis, will infallibly kill them. Thoſe who 


| are prejudic'd againſt Mercury, may mix an ounce 
of the Specifick ponder with an Ounce of Alves , 


three drams of Colequintid.: „ as. much of Agarick » 


| and half an Ounce of Twrbith ; and give the whole 


in a quart of White-IWine, with 4 quarter of a pint 


Ff the Gall of an Ox, covering him well after it, 
| and walking him for a quarter of an hour. This 
| will at once purge and kill rhe Horms But it is on- 
9 proper for great Eaters, and that about two or 
three days after the fit of the CH is over. Thofe 
| who have not the Specifick gender 1 made, 


may put in its place an Ounce or tie of the fol- 
lowing Pouder , Which is cheap and ealily pre- 


| pard, vx. 
Tak: 
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A cheap ſpe- 
cifick for the 


Cholick. 
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Take of cemmon Parſley Roots dry d 
n :he ſhade, 1270 porne:s 3 grams of Pa- 
radiſe ard »Rinds of Oranges, dry'd and 
, reduc d to pouder , of each a pound ; Pi- 
geors dung, alf a puund. Make a coarſe pouder, to 
be kept in àa Jeathern Bag. 
Thgſe who are curious, may pre. 
pare the following dulcify'd Spirit; 
which indeed, is an excellent, and with. 
b cheap and durable Remedy. Take 
Wire avout half a pound, pour it by 
drops upon an e otontity of the beft Spirit of 
J ine, to prevent toy violent an Ebullition. After 
the Agitation ceates, put the whole liquor in a Cu- 
curbit, wich its Head and Receiver, and Diſtil with 
a gentle Sand beat; Cohbobating Or repcating the 
Diſtillation of the Liquor that comes over four 
ſeveral times; by which means the Spirit will 
unite, and become ſweet. Give a drum and a balf, 


| ER Ms 
choice Re- 
me dy for the 
* — % 
Covi{th. 
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or to drums Of this Spirit in Mhite-Mine; and an 


cuncè 4 nk 4 Dutt „ OF ro OUNCES in an or dinary 
G!1/ier. = Os 

If theſe Medicines prove ſvccel5 leis, give the 
File two ſinking Vis in a pint of II ine, and an 
hour after a Giifter, repeating the fame Doſe a 
izcxond or third time, it the pain ſtill continues. 
This is only proper, after che Trial of other Medi- 
cines. 

Sometimes a Horſe is ſeiz d with 2 
Cholick , in which he cannot ſtale. 
The cauſes are either obſtructions in 
the Neck of the Bladder, or an In- 
flammation of the Bladder, or (tho very rarely) 
Sand and Gravel. Without timely afliſtance, this 
Click proves mortal. You may know it by theſe 
Signs ; hie rumbles and rites oiten, hie offers in van 
60 flale; oftentimes his body wells, and ſomerimes 
he {wears about Flanks. The Cure mull 
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We; and after two or three waums, 
{rain out the liquor, and give it blood-warm to the 
Horſe : Then walk him Br half an hour, and he 
will ſtale if it be poſſible. 
If a thick Flegm ſtops the Urinary Pat» ges, the 
following Remedy will certainly give rei ©!, Cher 
by Sweat or Urine, Take an Ounce of & [/afras 
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ze, diffolv'd with the Telks of Eggs, and the Car- 


| minative Oil preicrib'd for W:nd-Cholick:s. Then give 


| what follows: PTY 
Take about four Ounces of ry d Pigecns | 
dung in pouder ; boil it in a quart of Il bite- == 74 


Wood with the Bark, cut it ſmall, and infuſe in « 
t of White-Wine in a large glaſs Betti well 
ftp d, ſo that two thirds of the Battle may main 
ty. Let ir ſtand on hot Aſhes, about fix ha urg; 


| then ſtrain out the Vine, and give it to the Horte in 
| a Horn. -. 


I 1 


CHAP.-X 


0f an Immoderate Flux of Urine ; and of a Sta- 


ling, or Piſſing of Blood. 


Ometimes a Horſe is ſciz d with an 
) exceſſive Flux of crude and un- 
lipeſted Urine, reſembling Water, which gradual- 


AFluz Urine. 


| ly drains his ſtrength. The Carſe is a heat and 


arpneſs in the Blcod, or an Inflammation in the 


| Lidneys, which, like cupping-giatſes, ſuck in the 

 Unconcocted Serum from the Veins. The remote 

Cauſes, are the immoderate and irregular working 
o young Horſes, cold Rains in the beginning of 


Winter, eating of Oats imported by Sea, which 
being ſpungy, imbibe the faline Spirits of the Sea. 


OY = As 
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Commence with a ſoftening Glyſter, mix'd with Tur 


| 
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As for the Cure; the Horſe muſt be fed with Bran 


inſtead of Ozrs. Give him a cooling G!yſter „ NExt 


day let him Blood, the day after inje& another 


Gi)ſter, and next day after that bleed him again, 


not exceeding the quantity of 19 pownds ot Blood 
at a time. This done, boil o quarts of Mater, 
and put it into a peil-frll of common Water, with 
47 large bund, of Oriental Bole, beaten ro ponder, 
Mix all weil, and let the Horle drink it lukewarm 
tor his erdin Ty drink 5 Morning and Evening; 
giving him full liberty to drink, and quench his 
Thicit, which in this Lileaſe is exceflive ; for the 
more he Drinks, he will be the ſooner cur'd. 
5 wal of Sometimes E Herie, thro' immode- 
wed... rate exercil: in the Heat of Summer, 
piſſes pure Blood. If a Vain or Veſſel 
be broken, ic is mortal. f it proceeds only from 
the heat of the Ridacys, tis caſily curd; for in that 
caie ail the Urine is not Bloed, for a imell quan- 
tity of Bicod wül give a red Tincture to a large 
quaiiry of Urine. Forche Cure; bleed the Horle, 
and give him every Morning, for ix or ſeven days, 
tree pints oft the Tnfuſicn of Crec us Atetallorum in 
Wi:c-Tinc; (which will both cleanſe the Bladder, 
and heal. the part affected) keeping him bridled 
tour homs before, and after taking it. If this 
iiicale is accompanied with a heat and beating in 
the Flanks, give him a cooling G!yſter in the Evening; 
bieed him à ſecond time; and diſfolve e Ounces 
of Si Prizchreſ# in the three pints of Emetick Mine 
preſcribed to be given every Morning. If the Sat 
Palychrej# ſpoils his eating, or if the Fietick Il ine 
does not compals the Cure; give the following 
Medicine, the vertues of which 1 have expe- 
rie nced. 


T. Ae 
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Take two Ounces of the beſt Venice 
| Treacle, or for want of that , of Dia- — 12 bs 
| teſſaron ; common Honey, and fine Su- of Blood. 


of each four Ounces. Incorporate 


ar 
* bs Mortar; then add Anniſeed, Corianderſeed 
und Liquorice , of each two Ounces in | 
| Mix em well, and give it diſſolvd in a quart 


fine pouder. 


of Claret ; keeping him Bridled three hours, be- 
fore and after ; and let him Blood next day. 
The next day after that, inject the following G!z- 
fer. Boil five pints of Whey made of Cows Milk, 
with two ounces Of the Scoriæ of Liver of Antimony, 
in fine pouder : As ſoon as it begins to riſe in great 
bubbles, remove it from the Fire; and adding 12 
ounces of Oil Olive, inject it lukewarm. If the Diſ- 
eaſe continues, as I believe it will not, you muſt 
repeat the whole courſe. . 


__— 
1 —_— — 


— 2 


CHAP. XI. 
Of the Stavers and Giddineſs. 


N the Stavers or Staggers, a Horſe 

loſes the uſe of his Senſes ; he reels 
and ſtaggers, as if he were Drunk, beats his Head 
againſt the Walls and Manger with extream Vio- 
lence , and lies down and riſes with greater fury 
than in the Clolz;k. The Cauſes of this Diſtemper, 
are hard riding or labour in hot Weather, noiſome 


The S! Vers. 


ſmells in the Stable, long Races, with frequent 


wheeling about, and quick turns; exceſſive eating, 
and above all a redundancy of hot and ſharp Humors 
in the Stomach. 
For the Cure: Bleed him in the Flanks and Plate- 
Veins of the Thighs ; then give him a Glyſter of 


dus quarts of Emetick Wine, lukewarm , with 4 


Ce quarter 


| 
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warter of a found of the Ointment Populeum : after 
which, fer him to repoſe a while. About — 
hour or two after that Gier is voided, inje& the 
following. Boil two ounces of the Scoriæ of Liver 
of Antimeny, is fine pouder, in five pints of Beer. Af. 
ter five or ſix waums, remove it from the Fire, 
and adding « quarter of 4 pound of Unguentum No- 
ſarwm , injet it lukewarm. Repeat this Glyſter 
frequently ; and rub his Legs ftrongly with a wiſp 
of Straw moiſten'd in warm Water, to make a Rewy]- 

feed him with Bran or White Bread; and 
walk him from time to time, in a temperate 
place. 
If the Diſeaſe ſtill continues, notwithſtanding the 
uſe of theſe Medicines : Give him an Ounce of Venice 
Treacle, or Orvietan, diſſolv'd in 2 quart of ſome Cor- 
dial Waters: And immediately after inject this G). 
fer lnkewarm. Take of Sal Polychreſt and Venice 
Treacle, of each tao Ounces : Diſſolve em in tuo quarts 
of a Decoction of the Softening Herbs, with à quarter of a 
pound of Oil of Rue. Make a Glyſter. 
Sometimes a Horſe is ſeiz d with 
A Giddineſs., ſuch a Giddineſs, that he falls down 
. when he- is taxen out of the Stable, 
but is brisk, and eats heartily, when he remains 
in the Stable; by which ſign tis diſtinguiſh d from 
the Stawers. It owes its riſe to a redundancy of 
Blood, occaſion d by the Horſes being kept long in 
the Stable without Airing. Tis eaſily cur'd by a 
Glyſter and Blooding ; repeated after two days. 
Moderate Exerciſe, and leſs Food, will prevent 


it. 


CHAP. 


A P. 


; 
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| common Turpentine , of each a pound; 

| Oi Olive two pounds; Greaſe of C, gthouiders. 

| Badgers, Horſes, and Mules, and tle 

| marrow of 4 Stag, of each 
Turpentine, Caſtor, Worms, Chamom.! , St. fobn g- 

| wort, Linſced, and 0 


Peter, two Ornnces. 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of Strains or Wrenches in the Shoulders or 
Hips. 


H= are ſo frequently liable to Strain; in the 
Shoulders or Hips, by overſtraining the Liga- 
ments that faſten the Bones ; that every Farrier is 
ſufficiencly acquainted with them, and the ways 
of diſcovering where the lameneſs is. I ſhall chere- 
fore only preſent you with two or three Receipts, 
that are noted for their vertue, in all Showder-Splaits, 
Sprains, Pricks, Wrenches, &c. 

Take new Wax, Roſin, Pitch, and 


AnOintment 
for Scrains in 


fue Ones 3 O:ls of 


Foxes, of each four Ounces ; 
Oil of Gabian, or, if that cannot be had, Oi! f 
Put the Oil Olive in a Baſon 
over a clear Fire, with the Wax, Roſin and Pich, 
beaten together; itir em over the Flame ti.l tuey 
be diifolv'd ; then add the Farts and Stag; 3211 9W, 


and afterwards the Turpentine, incorporat! g all uver 
| 2 very gentle Fire, 


In the laſt place pour in the 

is, ſtirring the whole mixture half a quarter of 
an hour; after which remove it from the Fire, and 
cominue to ſtir, till it be cold. Heat the part 
ateted by rubbing it with a wiſp of Straw, or 


| with your hand; then chafe it with the Ointment, 


3 hot as the Horſe can bear it; holding a Fireſhovel 
red hot near the part; to make the Oinrment pene- 


_ rrate. Repeat the ſame application once every two 


Gays, 


Ce The 
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Charge, is ſo generally 
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The following Red Hony 
uſeful, not only for Strains or Wrenches , but for 
ripening Swellings, relieving decay'd and ſwell'q 
Legs, benefiting tir'd and jaded Horſes, cc. that 
I do not know any Remedy ſo Univerſal. The 
Compoſition is as follows. 


Take of Sheep s Sewet, melted, a pound 
and a half 3 the Greaſe of a Capen, 
Hog, er Horſe, a pound; the Oil drawn 
from the bones of an Ox or Sheep, or, if neither of 
theſe can be had, Linſeed Oil, or Oil Olive, half a 
pound ; Claret of a thick body, and deep colour , 
two quarts ; Black Pitch and Burgundy Pitch , cf 
each a puund ; Oil of Bay, four ounces ; common Tur- 
pentine, a pound; Cinnabar in pouder , four ounces ; 
common Hony, a pound cnd a half; pouder of Cum- 
minſeed, four ounces ; $904 Brandy, half a pint ; fine 
Oriental Bole in pouder , three pounds ; a ſufficient 
quantity of Wheat - Flower, to thicken the whole 
mixture. Put into a Kettle the Sewer, Greaſe, the 
Oil of Sheep s-benes, and the Clarer. Boil em over 
a gentle Fire at firſt, increaſing the heat by degrees, 
and ſtirring them from time to time, till part of the 
Wine be conſum d, that is about two hours; then 
put in both the ſorts of Pitch, and after they are 
diſſolv'd, the Oil of Bay. Remove the Veſſel from 


The Red Ho- 
ny Charge. 


the Fire, and put in the Turpentine and Cinnabar, 


mixing them with the reſt about a quarter of an 
hour. After the Compoſition is half cold, add 
the Hon, and afterwards the Cummin-ſeed, con- 
tinuing to ſtir as before: Then add the Bole in 
pouder. When the hole is aimoſt cold, add the 


Brandy, ſtirring till it be perfectly mix d. Then 
thicken it with Wheat-Flower, almoſt to the con- 
ſiſtence of an Ointment, and continue ftirring till it 
be cold. If this Charge be well prepar'd, it will 
uring the heat of Summer, 
you 
mult 


keep a Year or two. 
you may apply it cold ; but in cold Weather 
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muſt melt it. When you deſign to ripen a ſwelling, 
add to it Turpentine and Pitch, and apply it as hot as 
the Horſe can endure it; but upon a diſcuſſive indi- 
cation, that is not proper to be done. When you 
kave occaſion to put it into a Horte's Foot, you 
muſt apply it boiling hot. 


| The following Ointment is an eaſy and approv'd 
{| Remedy, for wither d Shoulders, or for Strains 


or Wrenches in the Shoulders or Hips. Take a pint 


| of Spirit of Wine : Put it into a Cucurvit, or ſtrong glaſs 
, fo that two thirds of it remoin empty; add half a 


mund of Caſtle Soap flicd ſmall, and ſtepping the glaſs 
very cloſe, ſet it on het fiſhes, till the Scap be wholly 
melted. Let it be quite cold before you unſtep the Cur- 


| bit or Bottle. Thus you have an Ointment that will 
| keep very long; for tho it gathers a cruſt on the 
| top, it remains very good underneath. Tis to be 
| applied to the part affected every day, for ſeven or 


eight days; the part being firſt heated by rubbing 


| with a wiſp of Straw. 


pn — — —_ — —— 


— — 


CHAP. XM 


| Of Broken, Stiff, Tir d, Decayd, Bruis'd, or 


Sweil'd Legs. 


Hough the Cure of a broken Leg 
or Thigh-bone in a Horle , 1s 


Broken- Lge. 


very difficult, by reaſon of the inconvenient Situ- 
{ on of the parts; yet it is not impoſſible: For I 


have feen ſuch Fractures cur'd, both in a Mule and 


in a Horſe, without any other inconveniency, but 
{ that of having the ſhape of the Leg ſpoil'd by the 
Gallus that reunites the Bones, and halting a little. 


Theſe Cures were perform'd after the common 
method of Splents and Bandages, as in Men ; the 
Cc 4 Wound 
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Wound being dreſs'd every day, and the Mule and 


Horſe turn d looſe into 2 Meadow to ſhift for them- 
ſelves : For a Horſe can reſt on three Legs, with- 
out uſing the broken one: Tho I think it very pro- 
bable, that the Cure will ſucceed better, if the 
Horſe were hung in a Stable. Tho the poflibility 
of curing Fractures is queſtion'd by ignorant Far- 
riers ; yet the abovemention'd inſtances, and the 
Authcrity of Philippo Sacco Datagliacaxxo, and Sig- 
nior Carlo Ruini, Who aſſert it, are ſufficient Voy- 
chers for it. 3 n. 
55 . The ſigns of Stiff, Decay'd, or Bruis'd 
ya 4 Da Legs, are defcrib'd ncke ſecond Part. 
5 For Cure; the Red Hony Charge is ve- 
ry proper to ſtrengthen the Legs; as alſo what 
follows. | | 
Take of Spirit of Vine, 4 quart ; 


4 Rewedy ro = Oy of Nuts, half a pint; Butter, balf a 
1— * 3 Mix them — a glaz'd Earthen 
ot, cover'd with a leſſer Pot, exactly 


fitted to it. Lute the Junctures carefully with Clay, 
mix'd with Horſe's Dung or Hair ; and after the 
Cement is dried, ſet the Pot on a very gentle Fire, 


and keep the Ingredients boiling very ſoftly , for 


eight or ten hours. Then take off che Pot, and 


ſet it to cool. With this Coms poſition you are to chate 


the Maſter Sinew, having firſt rubb'd it with your 
hand, till it grows hot. Repeat the Compoſition 
every day. Or, 
Take a ſufficient quantity of Worms, 
Oil of EH waſh em, and leave em in clean 


ben“ Water fix hours, that they may caſt 
— forth their filth ; then put em in an 


Earthen Por, with ſo much Oil Olive, 
as may riſe the breadth of two Fingers above them, 
the Pot remaining half empty. Cover the Pot, and 
ture the Fundlurt; with Clay, mixt with Hair or 
Saddle ſtuffings; then bury it in warm Horſe Dung F 

and 


dinev 


| | ſtuff her Belly with 


| berries beaten. 
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ind after it has ſtood there three Days and three 
take it out; and as ſoon as tis cold uncover 
care to avoid the noiſome ſmell, and 


| of it, the Oils of Caſtor, Foxes, Chamomil and Lillies, 

of each an Ownce and an half ; Ointment of Marſu- 
| mallows and Pepuleum , cf each two Ounces. Mix 
| the whole Compoſition over the Fire, and with 


nefs of a Wallnut for each Leg, is to be us d every 
| day in the ſame manner as the Oil. The Oil does 
not make the Hair fall; but the Ointment does, 
though it will grow again without leaving any * 
mark. 
1 To comfort and ſtrengthen the 
1 vinews ; Take a Gooſe moderately 4 
| fat; make her ready tor the Spit; * q 
the leaves of Legs. 
| Mallows, Sage, Roſemary , Thyme, Hy- 
1 lap, Lavender, Mugwort, and other convenient 
Herbs „with a large quantity of green Funiper- 
Then ſow up the Skin, and ſer 
her into an Oven to bake in a glaz'd earthen Pan, 
* may not loſe the fat or greaſe : With 
which you muſt anoint the Legs of a Tir d Horſe, 
| every Evening (for ſeven or eight days,) and 
| — chafe em with Brandy above the 
breaſe. ES 
Above all, in Summer, let the Tir'd Horſe ſtand 
wo whole hours every ay up to the Hams in a 
team of Water; and in the Month of May, make 
lim lie abroad in the Dew, or elſe lead * to 
5 | A Mea- 


A Remedy to 


Bees-Wax, make an Ointment ; of which, the big- 
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a Meadow every Morning, and bath and rub his 
Legs with the Dew gather'd with a Sponge. 

To ftrengrhen the Sinews, and reſolve hard knots; 


you may apply Spirit of Wine, with a little Oil of 


Wax. 
Y Cure [well'd fond by a N accid a 
Gourdy Legs. dy 4 NENT ACC lent ; you may 
take it away, by applying once every 
day, cc Lees of Wine, mixt with a fourth part of 
Vinegar. If that does not anſwer; Tale a Gallun 
of Lees of red Wine ; boil em ſoftly over a clear 
Fire, ſtirring them perpetually till they begin to 
thicken ; then add fire Wheat-Flower ond Hon), of 
each two pounds ; Black Soap, a pound. Boil and ſtir, 


till the whole is reduc'd to the Conſiſtence of a 


Charge; to be applied every day. 
| For a hard Tumour upon the Legs, 
A Remedy for of long ſtanding : Take of the Horſes 
s hard [wel- * | —— 
lag. ewn Trine ( or, if that cannot be had, 
| of Cows Urine, which you may eaſily 
bave, by rouſmg them up in a Morning) a pint ; 


flower of Brimſtone, half an ounce; Allum, a Dram. 


Poil it away to half a pint ; with which you muſt 
chafe the ſwelling hard every Morning and Evening, 


and wrap about the part an old Rag, dip in the 


ſame. 

To reſolve a ſwelling in the Thigh 
2 1 re- or Leg: Take, in the Spring, or in the 
ns . of Advent, before Chriſtmas, ten 

; pounds of green Mallow Roots (at o- 
ther times, take jix pounds of the dry Roots.) Beat 


them to a Mi, and boil them gently with ten 
guarts of Water in a Kettle for two hours; then 


Pour in as much hot Water, as was boild away, 
adding three handſuls of Sage-leaves, and continue to 
boil an hour and an half, or two hours longer. Then 
take off the Kettle, and add two peunds of Hony, and 
aue pound of black Soap, incorporating all — . 


If a ſwelling upon the Legs be occa- 1 


8 


: 


1 


| 


| 


part II. 
Let it cool till you can een endure to thruſt the end 
of your Finger into it; then add à gurt of ſtrong 


11 blow : Beat the whites of 
| vitha large piece of Allum, tor 


1 Charge the parts with Cows Dung, mix d 
with Vinegar; which will alſo cure, as well as prevent. 
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Frandy. Foment the ſwelling with this Bath, every 
day, and afterwards chafe it with a handſul of the 
Dregs of it; then walk the Horſe half an hour. If 


{hy the heat and hardneſs of the part, you perceive 

that it tends to Swppuration ; omit the Bath, and 
| apply Baſilicum. | _—_ g : 
In like manner you may reſolve {wellirgs with 


half 4 pint of Brandy, a pound of black Soap, and 


| s much Hony, mix d cold; and rub upon the part 
| every day. 


For a hard ſwelling occaſion d by 
fix Eggs, 
alf 


1 quarter of an hour, till they be re- 


70 C TY a hard 
ſwelling occaſi- 
on'd by a Slow. 


{ducd ro a thick froth. Then add a glafs of true 


Spirit of Wine (Brandy being improper in this caſe. ) 
Shake the Froth and Spirit, till they incorporate; 
then mix the whole with Hf a pound of Hony, and 


Charge the blorte's Legs three or four times, ſcour- 
| ing off the Charge with ater, in which Diſhes have 


been waſh'd. If there be occaſion, repeat the 
Charge; for 'tis an experienc'd Remedy, both for 
the fore and hinder Legs. 
To prevent the ſwelling of the 
Legs that often enſues upon a long 
zalloping, or a great Journey; as ſoon 
the Horſe is put into the Stable, 


Lo prevent th: 
ſwelling of the 
Legs after a 
Tourney. 


The following {imple Charge is of ve- 


| 77 good uſe, not only for Blows and an 


ltroaks with another Horſe's Foot, for a Blow. 
and ſwellings of the fore and hin- 


der Legs; but for all forts of ſwellings, bruiſes, 


aud hurts in any part of the Body. Tis this. Aix 


8 pound of H beat. flower with t{hite-Wine , to the 


conſiſt ence 
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conſiſtence of Gruel, and boil it over a gentle fire, ſtir. 
ring without intermiſſion, till the whole be united 
Then melt a pound of Burgundy Pitch, in a Skillet; 


adding, a pound and a balf of Hony, and a pound of 


commen Jurpentine, to be mix d with the Gruel, 
moderately bor. After you have remov'd the Veſſel 


ponder ; and make a Charge to be applied hot, and 
repeated till the ſwelling be aſſwag'd. 


void the i iency of be- 
3 To avoid the inconveniency of be 


ew. ing deſtitute of a Remedy, for want 
e of ſome of the reſerib'd is edients ; 
*rwill not be improper to ſubjoin * — eaſy 
Receipt for ſwellings in the Legs, occaſion d b 
Blows, viz. Take ſtrong Brandy, chafe the part with 
it hard, and then Charge the whole Leg with com- 


mon Hony. Renew the application once — day, 
e in a 


for ſix or ſeven days. Then waſh your Ho 
River or Pend, twice every day. 5 
Another eaſy and effectual Remedy, is, Half « 


pint of good Vinegar, mix d with half a pound of Tal- 


tow, and an ounce of the Flowers of Brimſtone : Or, 
a mixture Of common Bole, Hony, and Water; for {mall 
Tumours. 
f Sometimes upon an ill-cur'd Sinew- 
For elt (een fprain, tho the Lameneſs ceaſes, yet 
NZ + Cus 7 722 9" . 5 . 
allen f. the undiſſolv'd humours, gather unto 
a:9-Sprain. very hard ſwellings : In which caſe ; 
Tale of Linſeed-flower , and Bean-jlow- 
er, of each à large pint ; of the ſtrongeſt Brandy, 4 


int and 4 half. Boil em over a ſmall Fire to | 


r2e conſiſtence of Gruel, ſtirring without inter- 


miſſion. Then add a pound of Hony. Boil and ſtir, 


ti! the whole be incorporated. After which re- 
move it from the Fire, and mix it with half 4 pound 


of Mules, er Horſ:s Greaſe. Charge the part with 


_ this Compoſition, having firſt ſhav'd it, and chafed 
ic very hard with cold Spirit of Wine. After the 


from the Fire, add r20 pounds of Oriental Bole in rell 


| ling, beginning at the Top, and 
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Charging, cover it with Flax, wrapping about it 
z piece of Linnen Cloth to be ſew d on, not ty d, 
for ſewing is a more equal and painleſs Bandage. 


After two days, Take off the dreffing, and bath the 


part with Spirit of Wine. After which; repeat the 
Application every day ; and 1n five or fix times 


{ trefling, the ſwelling may be afſſwag'd with little 


Charge or Trouble. 
If the ſwelling is ſo inveterate and 


{| hard , that 'ewill not yield to any Fr hard foci 


application (as it often happens ; ) #%,#ncurable 
= muſt give the Fire along the ſwel- - Gor ons 
drawing the lines or ſtrokes downwards, at the 
diſtance of half a Finger's breadth from one another; 
or croſs ways, if you pleaſe ; taking care not to 
pierce the Skin, and above all, to draw a line on 


| | each ſide of the Leg, between the Sinew and the 
| Bone, deſcending as far as the Paſfern. If the 
| ftroaks be only made of a Cherry-colour, there will 


de no occaſion for Plaiſters: But only co waſh the 


| ſear d parts with Brandy and Hy, till the Scab 
| falls off, and to bath the Sores with Spirit of Wine. 
f there be any over-growing Fleſh, conſume ic 
vich Allum; or, if that fail, with pouder of Cop- 
— If you give the Fire croſs-ways, round the 


der Leg, let the lines meet on the midſt of the 


{ back Sinew ; but tis needleſs to draw the ſtrokes 
| over the Bone in the fore part of the Leg. The Fire 
| mult be given in the wane of the Moon; and the 
1 Horſe muſt reſt 27 days, i. e. nine for the Augmen- 

ation, nine for the ſettled ſtate, and nine for the 


datement enſuing upon the operation. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of Malenders , Selenders » Splents, Wind Gals, 
Fuc) Knots, and other ſwellings, 


Malendors. HE M:lenders are certain chops 
on the bending of the Knee 
which void a red ſharp biting Water. They are 
painful, and make the Horſe halt, or at leaſt go 
Riff at his firſt going out of the Stable. They are 
eaſily known by the ſtaring briſtled Hairs about them, 
and are accompanied with a fort of Scab. 
| The Selenders are chops of the 
ſame nature, on the bending of the 
Hoof. They are more unfrequent 
than Malenders; and conſequently more dangerous, 
as denoting a greater quantity of humours in the 
Hoof. | | 
For Cure of both. Tis improper to dry up the 
Sore. We muſt content our ſelves with qualifyin 
the ſharpnels of the acid humour ; by ſcouring 0 
the Corruption ſticking on the Hair or Skin, with 
Black- Soap (which is an Alkali) and rubbing the 
Milenders with it; and then waſhing the part with 
Ur ne, or good Lye, or Oi! of Nuts ſhaken with 
Mater. But the ſureſt method of Cure is, to a- 


Sc! cnders. 


noint the Sores once a day, with a mixture of 


cqual parts of Linſeed Oil and Brand), ſhak' d till it 
grows white. Which is an excellent Medicine, and 
does at once both dry and allay the ſharpneſs. It 
the Selenders cauſe a hard ſwelling, that hinders the 
motion of the Hoof, you may give the Fire with 
wood ſucceſs; for the ſituation of the part is in- 
convenient for the application of Remedies. 


A Sęlent 


A Splent is a callous, hard, and in- 
ſenſible ſwelling on the Shank-bone 5 plants. 


which ſpoils the ſhape of the Leg, 


when it grows big. The ordinary cauſe of it, is a 


hurt on the Shank-bone, that injures its ſurrounding 


Skin or Perioſteum; fo that the humours repairing 


I thicher, gather into a ſwelling. Sometims tis oc- 
{ cafion'd by over-riding, or over-working, when the 
{ Horſe is young, and his Bones tender; for the 
| training of the Bone makes it ſubject co Defluxions 


of humours, which ſlipping in between the Bone 
and its Membrane, rite gradually into a hard lump, 
that draws its nouriſhment from the Bone, which 
have ſeen full of holes like a Steve in that part. 


Now, to protect the weak Bone, nature makes a 
calls; which we call a Sylent. It che Splent be 
| increaſed by Travelling, and aſcend to the Knee ; 
it makes the Horſe halt; and is more difficult to 


cure. In young Horſes a Splent may be eaſily cur'd ; 


dut in old ones, it can hardly be remov'd. If it be 
| only the natural misſhaping of the Bone; tis not 


to be cur d, as being a blemiſh rather than a Dil- 


| caſe. 


For the cure of Solents, violent Canticbs, which 


1 often ſcale the Bone, and dry up che Sinew, are 
| very pernicious ; for tho they take away the Srl. uc, 


they weaken the Leg extreamly. The 


0 8 eee 
better way is to ſhave off che Hair, 4 K Je. 


and beat or rub the ſwelling with ee 

the handle of a Shocing Hammer, till ic be ſoſ- 
ten d; then chafe the Splent with the juice thac 
ſweats out of both ends of three or four H:ze!-ſticks, 


| durnt while the full Sp is in them, applying it as 


hot as you can without burning: After which, rub 
or bruiſe the ſwelling with one of the ſticks ; and 
continue to apply the hot juice, and rub till it grows 
loft; then apply a Linnen Cloth, five or fix times 


| doubled, and dipt in the hot H:ycl-jaice, ſuffering 


ic 
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it to remain four and twenty hours. And at the 
end of nine days, the Splent will be diffolv'd, provi. 
ded you keep your Horſe conſtantly in the Stable . 
and the Hair will grow again. It the Splent is only 
leſſen d, and not quite remov'd ; repeat the operati- 
on a Month after. 

The following Ointment is an effectual Remedy 
for ſoften d Splents, Wind-galls, and (even the preat- 
eſt) Farcy-Kncts. i | 
In May , and ſometimes in April, 
Ointmn: of between ten a Clock in the Morning, 
_ ow for and two in the Afternoon, you may 

cod find in Tilld or Corn-fields, in low 

and ſhady places, an Oi!y Beetle, or 
Black Ma) -I orm, call'd in Latin, Mai: Avicula, or 
Scarabens Unctuoſus; which has the reſemblance of 
2 Head, at the end of its true Head, and a fort 
of Wings faſten d to its Body, like two Targets, 
and covering all the fore-part of the Shoulders, tho' 
it does not fly. Irs Back is Scaly, and its Tail very 
fat, and as it were welted. It has ſix feet, and 
creeps very ſlowly. There are ſome of 'em very 


long, thick, and fat; and the ſmalleſt are about an 


Inch long. Tis cold to the Touch, and if plac'd 
upon ones hand commonly voids a very ſtinking 
Oil. Tie 300 of theſe Bzetles ; fam? em with 4 
porn of Oil of Bay. After it has ſtood three Months, 
melt it, and ſtrain it thro' a linnen Cloth; throwing 


- 
— --=. _ 


away the groſs ſubſtance, and preſerving the reſt, 


as a Sovereign Ointment for the uſes above- mention d. 
It produces the Effect of a Retoire, by drawing out 
the Corruption, and raiſing Bliſters full of Rel. 
later, which are ſucceeded by Scabs that dry of 
_ th: mielves. After which, the Hair grows again. 
"Tis apn.icd ccid ; the Hair being firſt ſhav'd off 
very Ciule ; - d a hot bat of Iron being held near 
the part, U = is applied. It totally Giſſipates 


a ind-gall, in the ſpace of nine days; only the 
— 2 ah ſwelling | 


Ann 


Pultis. Take Roots of Lillies, and Mar 


cel Hpril, and in 
| foot of the Stalk of the Bulbous C 


r 
© es 
— 


Ornement for - 
— 5 7? 


or 15 
Hair fall 


May, you'l find exactly about the 


rowfeot, having 
2 root not unlike a Piffol- bullet, with which. fome 
Meadows are almoſt wholly cover'd ; you'l find 
there 2 little black longiſh Inſe#, not bigger than 
a ſmall Bean, without Wings, but funf d wich 
Legs, and fo hard that you can hardly bruiſe ic be- 


| tween your Fingers: Mix 300 or 400 of theſe 


with old Hogs greaſe in a Pot; then cover the Por 
rery cloſe, till they are quite Dead, and ſtamp em 
with the greaſe to an Ointment, which will be more 
elfectual the longer tis kept. This Ointmenc 
draws forth a red Water, which after nine days, 
2 1 a Scurf or Scab, which will afterwards 
all off. 

Before you apply either of theſe _ 

two Ointments, or any | Retoires to a ht tobe 


ſoften it, by applying the following 


ſumallows , 


of each two Ounces ; leaves of Mallaws and Violet, 


of each two handfuls ; Dill, Wild-Marjoram , and 


Wild-Penny-Rojzal , or Corn-mint, of each 4 handful. 


Boil the Roots about an _" 
— D ct 


* 


_ 


hard ſwelling , you muſt take care to py <q 


e Water, mixt with about three parts of Oil, Then 
I add the Herbs, and after they are welt b ird, fam 
3 : Wo A together 0 4 A. ſb, and A ly it warm to the 
= 1 9 ſoften, che Hair being ſhave 


Of Wind golis. painleſs Tumours, much ature the 

- bigneſs of à 1mall Nut, caus d by thin and -ſetous 
humours 7 and ſeated on either fide of the Ferleck joint, 

on the Skin, between the Sizew and the Boxe. For 
the Cure: The abovemention'd Oinrment of Beetles 
S preferable to all other Remedies ; for wheres - 
other Remedies only put away the ſwelling for a 
time; this will wholly remove it, by extirpating the 

"Canfe. "Tis true this Ointment occaſions a Bode 

ſwelling, eſpecially if applied in too large a quan- 

tity ; but that Symptom, together with the heat 

and pain that attends it, is eafily remov'd by waſh- 


* 
9 
ſy 
Ti 
x 


| ing the par with warm Wine, mird with a little | 
Butter. 3 FIT 
v5 For all cold Swellings (whether in 
Mgeneral Plai- 


* Horſes or Men) the following Plai- 
— ſter is of general uſe; eſpecially for 
1 Water Farcys, and ſwellings on the 
Paſtern-joint, which lies at a great diſtance from 
the Center of natural heat. Take green Wall-nuts, 
fo ſmall, that when they are cut, they are equally ſoft : 
Beat em to a maſh in a marble Mortar, and paſs 
em thro a Sieve with the bottom turn'd up, beat- 
ing that which remains, till the whole paſſes thro' 


Earthen Pot, with 4 pound of Salt well dryd, and 
4 peund and a balf of common Turpentine. Set the 
mixture in 2a Cellar, to ferment ——— days; then 


. evaporate the moiſture over a gentle Fire, ſtirring 
all the while, till it be reduc'd to the conſiſtence of 

' 2 Plaiſter, which cannot be done without ſome dif- 
ficulty F and preſerve it for uſe, in a Pot * 
2 ; en 


cover 


Wind-G-lls are ſoft, yielding and | 


the Sieve. Put two pound of this Pulp into a 77 1 
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Nats , 

© foelling be large, 
x convement = 7 
Remedy compos d o ites 1 Wine, 
"ed Hony ; Feſcrib d for hne Al. If 


in thick Wine. 3 the Joints are 

8 ; exerciſe ; bathe em very 

- ports of A Aſhes of Vine-twigs , and one third of 
7 of 


ſwells _ | ; 


it every Morning 22 
*2 mixture of ro | ——— * 


"of Perm mines. 
"Tf 


Ms the wil Charge, with 
ll concans, apply he 


2 * 
for want 
hard with a Lye made of 


the ſwelling be hard, apply a Paltic 


Sometimes there ariſes a ſwelling 


den the Bone of the Paftern-joint, alittle towards one 
fide, about half the bi eis of a Pigeon's Egg; 
which grows bigger, it neglected, but is not very | 


hard, nor does it make the Horſe halt. In this 


"caſe tis proper to apply a Reſolving Plaiſter of 


Gum Ammoniack, diſſoly'd in Vinegar, and boil'd to 
2 due conſiſtency. 


C HA P. XV. 
07 an Attaint or Over- reach. 


N Attaint, proceeds either from a Blow with 
another Horſe's Foot, that takes off the 
above the Cronet, or from an Over-reach, in ofty 


| ; weather, whena Horſe being rough-ſhod, or having 


Shoes with long Caulks, es his hinder Feet 
againſt his . 'Tis known by the Wound, 
the efflux of Blood, and the halting of the Horſe. 
For the Cure: Waſh away the filth with Vinegar 


and Salt, and cut off what pieces of looſe fleſh 


are. Thin en, and tye faſt to the part, a 
| Dd 2 bet 


eee ee «;. 
e 3 
with Pepper. If the E orſe be not cur d, 


weather, you mult immedi 
waſk the — with Warm * 2 then fill it 
5 over it a Weben Charge, of 
g y-ſoot , Vinegar , and — of 1 
Comhich is better) of Lime 'd with Water; 


fr des, 7 For an Over- reach 


17 


Cy 
f 


15 


care to k 

and N Os 
_ & IF o not ſucceed, fill the hole with Cot- 

ton, dip'd frax Dioium, melted with 

Oil of 11 a Plaiſter of the 

fame ov it after this manner ever 


part above the Attaine ſwoln, the Hoof "Kory 


and the Foot contracted beneath; you muſt try wit 


your Probe, if the hole reaches to the tendon; and 
if it does, you muſt give the Fire. If a neglected At- 
taint comes to reach Hoof, after one or two Ap- 
of the Hor Charge, you muſt proceed to 
the Fire, and dreſs it as a Quitter- bone. "Tis to 
e obſery d that the Sore muſt be always cover d 
with Remedies, for twill never heal, fo long 
Horſe licks it. If the bottom of the hole be foul, 
though it does not reach the Grifle, ou muſt waſh 
it en with arm Mine, and fill hole with 
_ Ointment. | 
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tion the next day. In an Over- 


Eggs; or 


as the 


Shooes, fill the hole an e, 8 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Scratches. 


; 2 * the Scratches in Horſes, which reſemble 


I - 
8 * 
-- 


Fog 
} Ounces R Oil ; the Yelks of two hard 


1 al together fn a More. 20h 2725 4 
1 pores all ro Flax, and laying 


- overit. 
I the Sinew of the Leg be ſwollen, 85M 


wi 
de rotten = or = IR 


1 2 
| Butter , and Oil Olive , of each for 
em with balf a 


3 © Take laat Coles Sorrel Mallews, 


3 bake * ow under the Emberc, rhen beat 


Tale four Lilly Roots, bad under the 1 
up with three Ounces of Hen's Greaſe ; t 


'd ; and as foon as the corrupt 


22 


3 


de foul and frothy. 
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| When the fleſh appears fair and clean, 
er Celandine , binding on Chara da, 


Juice of great 


or s Aber, or burnt Co as „ Which dries 
moſt 


powerfully. Some uſe only to waſh = | 
wich Brandy or Urine ; and ſtrew it with burnt Oy- 


FORT” or old Boat-Royes „ dry'd and eaten to 


If the Wound, occaſion d by the coming forth of 
the rotten fleſh, be very large, cleanſe it with the 
1 7 Mes; and then dry it with the 
23 of — Verdigreaſe , Spirit of Wine, 

: 2 Hower. 
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CHAP. XVIL 
of the Ring-bone. 


1 E Ring-bone is 2 hard callous Swellin grow- 
* on one of — ins — e _ 
| Paſtern-joint; g very to the 

| ind Poor jn you handle it, the Horſe does not 
complain much. When tis near the Cronet, its 
prefling bulk intercepting the nouriſhment, makes 
the Foot ſhrink, and the Hoof wither ; and at laſt 
makes the Horſe lame; ſo that its deſcending ow 

upon the Cronet, is a fign of dan anger. Then 

ſometimes Hereditary ; the uſual cauſe is a 

occaſion d by Curvetting, bounding Turns, and Ra- 

ces. Sometimes indeed backing a young Horſe, 

before his Joints are well knit, will give riſe to it. 
If it de not taken care of betimes, it cauſes incurable 
Lameneis. Sometimes it appears at firſt, no bigger 
than a Bean; but afterwards riſes to half the bigneſs 
of a ſmall Apple, appearing on both ſides the Pe- 
Fern, with a little riſing between them. 
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9 When Ringbone: are encreas d to 


ich end you muſt firſt take out the 
ir days after, when you remove the f. 


r 
1 5 breadth diſtance from each — cutting the 


| the whole extent of che ſwelling , but without 


ned with 2 great Flux of Blood, apply bet 
N 8 with Flax and 2 Bandage, letting it re- 


* ell g; and 3 but not blazing Knife, 
+ arts the whole Calls, very dexterouſly, without 
*prefling too hard upon the part; taking care to pe- 
& netrate the whole Tumour thro' the incifion, for if 
1 re part of its ſubſtance be left, your labour is loſt. 


or an Beef made of Hog" 


. Hon dt. ” WW Cy Fy yYU" we we Fy vB WW 2h 


[ pouders. In the mean time the Sores 
: bs kept cover'd, bor to prevent the Por of of. 


Fefe Bete. 


8 of Care is as ſollows. Take out the 
e: ery cloſe; and apply | 
i Ringbone, Oil of Bay, x, A Civer, and 
uo days ſeparate the Scurſs rais'd 
on, and renew the Application with the 
ac Fx. When you take out the Sole, you muſt 
ee the Fruſh ; ; and when the dreſſing is fitted to 


3 wry with Splemti, you muſt thruſt Rowlers into 


to keep it open, and one A ſerre 
7 og the Ringbone Lg Fruſh. L 
any conſiderable 


, the moſt uſual and certain Remedy is Fire 
Sole ; 
ſceond 


make Incifions with your Fleam, b 


to the Callus, that canfes the „ thro'- 


© hurting the Cronet. Since theſe Incifions are uſually 


u untouch'd 48 hours; afrer which remove the 


„ Tar and 
Led "and Ver- 
it about 


er that, apply a mixture of . 


laying Flax over it, and 


Ane, wrapping 
a cloth, till the Scabs fall off. Then dreſs the 


Vores with Schmit” s Ointment, or e£gyptiacum, orthe 


Apoſtolorum , till the matter gives over 


naming ; after which, the Farriers uſually waſh the 


Sores with the ſecond Water, andthen apply drying 
ought always 
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the juice of Plintane ; and as ? 
boil, remove the Veſſel from 


on again; and continue to remo 


the Fire. 
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without boiling. - tit 

Fire, l as the matter begihs 

en, add a» Ounce of pouder of Olibanum , 8 1 
without intermiſſion, till ir be quite cold. This 

Ointment will make the Hoot grow eee „ 
2 = — 3 | 


22 x "On 
y 
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_ boiling Pitch or Tar into the Foot; 8 
N. Eos it is cold, with 4 pound TR] E: 72 3 "my 1 
| a Shells, to which is added, « cl re 8 


le, e 4 | 
ally che bruis d part; and where it appears red and 


bruis'd, thurſt your Burtreſs deeper 5D, paring the: 
Sole almoſt to the quick. Then apply the "the On. + 
ment for Pricks, — tack on the with four Nai 


Nails; N the 4 till the Horſe + | 
ceaſes to halt. Foot with a mY "— 
lade, binding it on — 3 
af the Foot be heated, by riding in hot and 1 - 
ſandy ground; take off the ſhoe, pick the Foot 
E then ftop it with melted Tar, and anoint i 
with the Ointment for the Hoof. * 
In general, not is more conducive to ane} . 
tel Feet, than Tar melted into the Foot; or, Vinj— i 
gar boil'd with Scot, to the thickneſs of Broth, and. Þ 
put into the Foot boiling hot; with Hurds over it, 
and Splent: to keep it in. If all theſe Remedies 
ove 3 ou muſt at laſt take out the 
ole, for which wy the uſe of the fame Remedies 
is very ſerviceable, becauſe they moitten and ſoften 
the Foot, and ſo prepare theSole for being taken out 
with leſs difficulty and pain. 
of Pricks i A prick with a Nail in Shoeiog; or 
en.. in the Street, does ſometimes teſter, 
and put the Horſe in danger of loſing 
his Foot. To prevent ſuch Conſequences ; when 
a Farrier perceives in ſhoeing a Horſe, that be 
complains, or ſhrinks at every blow upon the Nail, 
it muſt be immediately pull d out; for tho blood 
follows, he may be ridden immediately without 
halting. If he hates 2 after he is ſhod, tis 
- 2 ſign thay lore Nail either * the Vein, — 


© of pricking, is at the heel in the fore-foot, and 


ee, prefling round the Foot with the Pincers, 
t is pt 
ein ſhrink extreamly. When you draw out 


* 


pricks him. The uſual 


— 


- 


Ty 


toe in the hinder-Foot. You 


mult pull off 


- 


F 


i, obſerve if they are bow'd, for then 
ve preſs d the Vein; or if there are any 
vr theſe may either preſs the Vein or the 
ud if they remain in the Foot, the cure will 
e perform d; or if the hole iſſues Blood or 


4 


L 


; 


4 © for then you muſt ſearch it with your Renette, 
reaching to the end of it, where the Nail was ri- 


ZF retted on the Hoof; and if you find it does not 


| 7. reachto the quick, try with a Nail pointed to that 
die of the hole where the Vein lies, whether the 


"© Horſe complains. If he does, proceed to the Cure. 
I upon ſearching the hole, he does not at all com- 
| plain, he is not prick d in that place. Some nar- 
| row heel'd Horſes, eſpecially Ezgiiſh Horſes, are 
Aways lame when they are new ſhod, the Nails be- 
ning rivetted too high; but reſt will cure that lame- 
net. Ofrentimes in fleſhy Feet, a bow'd. Nail will 
FT make a Horſe halt, tho he be not prick'd; and in 
me, will cauſe a Sore that muſt be cur d as a prick. 


For a Cure: If the be impoſtumated, af-_ 
Oil 


ter the evacuation of the Matter, inject boiling 
| with s little Sugar, and ſtop the hole with Cotton; 
then tack on 


Aud keeping it from moiſture. 
If che place is not impoſt 


the ſame time a Reſfringent Charge, about the foot, 


| 81 


ſet 


Z 
J 


*| poſtumated, pour into the 
d Spiri of Virriol, and ftop it with Caren; and 
_ * | 


e ſhoe with three or four Nails, and 
top the Foot every day with a Remolade; applying 


% 


, thro” the Heel, between the Fuſb and the 
hone of the Foot; Aftringents Me, 


* ö 
and the ſecond Water, or of Sqot, Vinegar, and Whites of 
Eggs, being ied about the Freſh. MO 

-; moſt Remedies for a prick in a 
Horſes Foot, are the Vilnerary Water; the Ointment 

Pompholygos (which is known to cute hurts in the | 
Feet o , receiv'd at the Plough) and above all | 
the Oil de Merville, viz. Ws 
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part every day 


; and above all, when the Itching is 
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Sad. South caus d by white kh "8 
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| malignant 

a ih Races of 168 Hike, makes ie briftſe a | 
on the . F 
to the Joint; the part being much ſwelkg. 
Scwrf is the fubtile exhalations of the 
harden d into a Salt _ ; 
are two ſorts of Crown-Scabs.. 8 5 
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others void a ſtinking matter, that imparts is 
X ſtrengeh and moiſture to the adjacent parts ; andby 
ues acrimony, while it is in the Crunet, cracks and 9 
the Hoof which receives its nouriſhment fm 
Cranet. Commonly this ſcurfy Humour is nei- 
"of wry yo obſtacle to Travelling; | Go” 
ally in dry Climates, where it crys wp ie 
of it felf : But ſometimes, tis extreamly be 
and troubleſome, a ee race the wel 
moſt to che Knee and Hoof. 
For the Cure: Tale two Ounces of good Brafil 2 
| baceo, cut ſmall , or burg d of the Stalks. Infuſe it 
runive hours . | 
fFirring em every to promote er ox | 
F pon of the Tincture. Rub the Scab very hard, 
once every day, with an handful of this Tobacco; | 
the part being firſt chaf d without taking * 4 
Skin. This, and all other 4 | 
only Palliative ; for Boers: f 
forth, after a ſeeming Care: In which 5 you 
muft rub the part wich a wiſp of Hay, till ir grows | 
hot; without taking off the Skin, or drawing - 
Blood; and then wa. I it gently, once or at | 
twice, with. Cotton dipd in the Spirit of Vitrial; 
or elſe dreſs the Sores with Neat-herd's Ointment. 


However you muſt be very cautious of applying too bf 


= * 0 n 4 4 a 8 717 
8 4 7 WIS l 1 88 
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been e, 


9 _. 


12 2 221 25 wich of iid an et; hor 
- as once ; g 
i: | | 24 which ad to too large a quan- 


in 3 de il Leg and 
ew well, with ſuch a violent pain that the 
a not ſtand upright: Upon which occaſion 
eee the pain of the Leg and Si- 
che red Ha Charge ; and mitigate the 
1 Z 3 
app to it the white Charge 
| 7 — Months — 4 the Sta- 
e Horſe was cur d of the Green-ſcab, yet a 
. Scar remain d, which was never afterwards 
wich Hair. I am of the opinion, that Spi- 
WE being a more potent cleanſer is pre- 
to the Spirit of Vitriol, in 2 Crown-ſcab, tho 
neither the one nor the other are infallible, in inve- 
_ Sometimes indeed it may be curd, by 
hing with Spirit of Wine, impregnated with as 
8 Sal „ a wir} as it will diſſolve. 
— Oftentimes old Horſes, and even 
bas ones, upon reſt, after hard la- Of theMange. 
* are troubV'd with _w= a perpe- | 
Teching or e in their Legs, and other parts, 
* TT e Hair. if | 
F For Cure: Infuſe two Ounces of Euphorbium , re- 
dd to fine fine ponder , in a quart of ſtrong Vinegar - 
A it bas ſtood in bot "owe hours, rub the 
bi Legs with a wiſp, and chafe em with the Vi- 
duce or twice. After that, bleed him in the 
2 if the e s are affected, and in the 
wit Thigh-Vein , for a Mange upon the binder 


182 waſh the mangy parts wi with the Infu 

34 two bandfuls of Staweſacre-ſeed, in a L 
Vinegar, and hot Aſhes ; they will be cur'd at 
ice af Or you may rub the parts once or 
e at moſt (for fear of 3 with a large 
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Part Il. 
on. Then apply the following Pulris , and 
charge the whole Foot with the following 3: emc- 


FP two parts of Sheep s Dung; and 
ane part of Hen s Dung ; boil them with chelſea: _ 
s ſufficient quantity of Water and Salt, 

ts the thickneſs of Paſte. In another Pot, buil 4 
am venient quantity of Mallows to a Miſh; then add 

s convenient quantity of Linſeed in Pouder, and boil 

8 little longer; after which, beat em in a Mortar, 

with an eighth part of a raw Garlick, to a ſoft Paſte. 

Incorporate this with the former Paſte , adding 

a little Oil of Lillies. Make a Pultis, to be ap- 

plied to the Foot very hot, it being cover'd with 

Splents. Renew the application five or fix times, 

once in two days, obſerving always to heat the old 

Pultis ; and only mix a little freſh with it. 


be 
4 
ot 
fer * 
he 
wet. * 
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A pult for 


Take half a pound of Burgundy Pitch ; 


four Ounces of common Turpentine 3 two A Remolade 


Ounces of Oil Olive ; and thicken the OO 


whole with a ſufficient quantity of fine 
Flower. Charge the whole Foot with this Re- 
molade , lukewarm , after the application of tho 


Pultis. 


Oftentimes one of the quarters of the Hoof is 
ſhrunk, and dry'd up, while all the nouriſhment 
falls upon the other; eſpecially near the heels of 
the Fore-feet, and the inſide of the Hoof; which is 


| the weakeſt part; and the Horſe halts down-right, 


the bone of the Foot being cramp'd and preſs'd by 
the ſhrunk quarter. In this caſe ; draw ſeven or 


dg lines with a hot Iron upon the ſhrunk quarter, 


the Cronet to the Shoe, (in order to penetrate 
and unbend the Hoof, that ſo the Bone may return 


to its due place ; ) without touching the Hair; and 


then apply the Pultis and Remclade as above. If 
method proves uneffectual; you muſt take our 


be Sole; and cleave the Fruſh in the middle with a 


E e | Fleam , 


* 
. 


ö 


290 
Fleam, piercing to the Paſt ern; and fill the 4 of 
(not the Foot) with a great number of Bolfters. 
beſmear'd with a mixture of equal parts of Tar, Hs. 
ny and Turpentine, boil d together; the Foot being 
firſt dreſs d, and Splents laid on. 
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S. XXL 
Of all forts of Wounds and Hurts, 


| —_— IWounds are fo ſlight, that the cure conſiſts 


only in keeping them clean; and others are fo 
painful, that, unleſs they be taken care of, they 
prove fatal. Wounds in the Fleſh are more eaſily 
cur'd, than thoſe in the Sinews, Tendons, Or Bones : 
Thoſe upon a Joint, are ſeldom or never curd. In 
hot weather, Wounds are apt to gangrene and mor- 
tity, thro the corruption bred by Flies and other 
Inſects; in cold weather they are long a cloſing, 
If a Horſe be thor through the Body with a A 
ket Bullet, the charge of the Cure is extreamly 
great, and the Event always uncertain. In order 
to obtain a regular method of curing /ounds ; let 
the following Rules be obſerv'd. 
1. Since Horlc's fleſh is very apt to 
corrupt upon the leaſt contuſion ; and 
ſince the leaſt corruption retards the 
Cure; let the Wound be prob d very gently, and as 
leldom as poſſible, with Probes of Juniper, or {ome 
Aromatick-wood, well dry'd. Indeed Silver Probes 
are beit for deep Wounds ; and thoſe of Lead may 


Rules for the 
cure of Meunds. 


be us d inſtead of Strings in Seton, for Lead never 


heats the part. 
2. LIN the Prond-fiejb „ 0 which the Wounds 
of Herſes are very ſubject be kept down with 
Bindages ; 


* 


— 


and diverted from the Wounded part, by Pr; 


tards the Cure. Upon occaſion, you may wait it 
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Bandages ; or, if that be impracticable, let it be 
conſum d; or, which is beſt of all, let it be cut of, 
or burnt throughly ; taking care not to cut a Si- 
new or Tendon, and being cautious in Wounds neu 
a Bone. | | 

2. In all great found, let the humonrs be cool, 
which ſeaſonably adminiſtred, excceds all ther Re- 
medies. It ought to be repeated tor three times 
in the beginning; but nor oftner. IH che Horte 35 
fat, you mult abridge che quantity ct his Provender ; 
eſpecially if the Wound be large, ſor then a little 
moiſten d Bran, without either Oats or Hay, is fat- 
ficient. | 

4. Never waſh the Wound with pure Inter, for 
that promotes the moiſture of the fleſh, which re- 
with warm Vine or Urine, or the I ater of a Smits 
Ferze, luke warm; and aſter the Wound i; cleang'd 
with the ſecond ater, in order to allay the itching 
and heat, and to dry the ficih. _ 

5. Let not the Horſe lick the Wound; or rub it 
againſt any hard thing. The former poiſons the 
Wound; and the latter bruiſes the fleſh, which 
muſt be ſeparated before the Wound can be 
heal d. | 

6. Indeavour by all means to ve, or TH: 
the Humours, eſpecially in parts full of Singwss 
Ligaments, or near the Bones; becaul> the marc 
generated, weakens the part, lexves a detorm'ty, and, 
if near che Bone, corrupes it. The R:nliny Rohn 
dies are otherwiſe call'd Reftringents ; becauts hey 
bind up the humours from flowing into the part. 
Tis true, Reſtrimgent: are not proper in Cee 
Tumours , proceeding from an effort of natute to 
eaſe a nobler part, or in the Bitings of Venemons 
Creatures, or when the matter is thick, tough, and 


3 


hx'd. But even in fach caſes, till bz proper to 
Ee 2 apply 
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apply fuch Remedies as attenuate and diſſolve the hu- 
mours, before we proceed to Suppuration. 

7. In Wounds accompany'd with a great Contuſ;- 
on; the bruisd fleſh mult putrify, and its ſeparation 
mutt be haſten d with Iftruments, which I prefer to 
Cuſt icks. 

8. Round or Circular Wounds ought to be cut into 
2 long figure, to facilitate the Cure. | 

9. Cover the Wound carefully from the Air, with 
Lamb's Skin; and where that cannot be conveni- 
ently applied, with Tow, which muſt be cut and 
beaten, that it may ſtick the faſter. 

10. As ſoon as you attempt the Cure of a Wound; 
ſhave the Hair very cloſe, about two fingers breadth 
round the place, and keep it always neat, clean, 
and ſupple, that the Skin may be eaſily ſtretch d to 
join the Lips of the Wound. If the Lips are Callous, 
you muſt conſume the Callous, with the Golden Oint- 


ment mix d with unwaſh'd Butter of Antimony. Or, 


if that proves uneffectual, lance and gaſh them with 
à Fleam or red hot Knife; which will haften the 
forming of à Cicatrice. 
A Saddle - Gall of no conſiderable 
A Sadlle- G. depth, is card by waſhing with Urine 
or warm Vine; and ſometimes, when 
the Wound is large , with the ſecond Water ; and 
ſtrewing the Hound with the pouder of an old Rope or 
Flax; and conſuming the proud fleſh with Colcotbar 
of Vitriol. | 
Sometimes a Saddle- Gall degene- 
A Si:faſt. 
For an eaſy and ſpeedy cure of this; 
let the melted Tallow of a = om Candle drop 
upon the Knob, and, after tis ſeparated, waſh the 


Sore with warm Wine, and the ſecond Water, or 
Urize. Then anoint it ſlightly with old Salt Butter, 
ſtrewing upon it the pouder of old Ropes. Often- 
times a neglected Sirfaft, turns to an 2 

421 


rates into a hard knot, call'd a Sitfaſt 
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Gangrene. Upon which account we ought to haſten 


the Cure. For which end, the ſureſt way is to rub it 


with the Ointment of Beetles, or {ome good Retoir, 


holding a hot Bar of Iron near the part, as ſoon as 
the Ointment is laid on; and renewing the applica- 
tion thrice in three ſucceſſive days; or to rub it 
with a Canſtick Ointment once. 

If the Wound be large, open and 
deep, as it often happens in the Thighs, aig * 
Withers, Cc. it muſt be tented with 65 — 
2 Tent of ſalted Hogs-/ard, But if it PE 
be neceſſary to keep the Wound open; inſtead of 
Incifions, which are always pernicious, eſpecially in 


places full of Sinews, and Tendons, or over-run 


with Blood ; apply the following Sponge, which will 
keep it open, and diſcover the bottom. 
Take a fine Sponge, waih'd clean, ty'd about very 


hard with Pack-threr, and wrapt in wet Peper: 


Let it dry a quarter ct an hour, or longer, in a nol- 
low place in the mid{t of the hearth, covering it 
with hot Aſhes, and live Coals over the Afhes. 
Then take it out, and when tis cold, untie it, and 
cut it into what form you pleaſe, to be beſmear d 
with a Digeſtive Ointment, and thruſt in to the bot- 
tom of the Wound. The next day draw it out 
with your Pincers, and you will find it ſwollen, and 
the hole enlarg d, Without hurting the Sjzews or 
Tendons. If the Wound be ſo foul, or full of dead 
Fleſh, that the Sponge is not ſufficient to open it, 
(provided it be not under the Foot) ſoak a very 
fine Sponge in a mixture of rw Ounces of pounded 
Sublimate, and half an Ounce of melted Max; then lay 
tin a preſs 48 hours; and after that make Tents 
of it, which will open the Wound, and at the ſame 
time operate as Caufticks. If you deſire it ſtronger, 


as in the caſe of Quitterbones; add an Ounce of Arſe- 


rick, in fine pouder, to the abovemention d mix- 
ture. But in Sores under the Foot, theſe Cauſtick 
Ee 3 Sponges 
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Spenges are improper, becauſe they drive the hy. 


mours upwards to the Crenet; fo that in ſuch ca- 
ſes you mult prepare the Sponge only with melted 
Van, and then make Tents of it, which will ſwell 
and keep down the Proud-fleſh, if the part be care- 
{ally bound up with Sylents. 
W _ To promote the ſucceſs of externa! 
"4 e Rerneclies; twill be proper to add in- 

rd Medicines; not Purgatives, Which 
looſen the humours, and occaſion Defluxions upon 
che parc ; but ſuch as purity the Blood, and reſiſt 
Corruption. For which end, the following Pill 
are of fingular ule. 

Take the finiſs and elcareſt Ala fetida , Bayber- 
rie e Provence or Italy, and Cinnabar, all in fine 
feudes „ each 4 Pouract * ity a ſufficient quanti- 
ty of [rong hraudy, make a Aa, in a braſs Mor- 
r, to be formed into Pills, weighing fourteen 
Drams each; two of which dried, may be given in 
toree Half pints of Wine, once in two days, or once 
every day, til he has taken digt Or ten; making 
him ſtand bridled two hours before and after the 
taking of every Dole. Theſe Pils may be kept 
twenty Years ; and are not only of wonderful uſe 
againtt Z/ounds, elpectally in an Army, where an 
expeditious cure is requir' d; but likewiſe againft 
the Farcin, and Worms, and againit the ſheddins of 
the hair from the Head and Ni > ; in which caſe 
tarce Drfes of theſe Pils, together with Bleeding, 
and the external uſe of Liz2e-b/ter ; and after that, 
Flower of Brimitone, given every day in moiſten d 
Bran, will compleat the Cure. Theſe Pills are 
allo very proper againſt eating Scabs in the Mané 
and Tail, if the external uſe of Lime-Mater be join d 
to them, and againſt running Sores in the Legs, Warts, 
Bunches , Quitrerbones, and ſuch like ſtubborn Di- 
ſtempers. | 


it 
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If the Wound be foul, it muſt be | 

A,” 0 A [ ime-Tatcy 
waſh'd at every dreſſing with the hel. 7.57. 
lov Vater, which follows. T.:he two 
or three pounds of unſizck d Lime, newly made ; put 


it into a large Baſon of fue Tin, and peur unn it 


by degrees, five quarts of Rain-ivater. Ihen ſd the 


: , ' 22 | 
Baſon in a convenient place for two das, ſtirring 


the Water often. Then let it ſettle, decaut the II u- 
ter off, ffrain it rau oroun Pater; and to tires 
pints of it, add Dif CD £608 Spirit of Vin 
an Ounce of Spirit of Iii, and os nue Cerreſi e 
Sublimate in fire pouder, Mix for uſ-. If the 
Wound be peſter d with proud-fleſh, add to this 
quantity of Lime-IW ater, cn Ounce of Aiſeniel in 


pouder ; if even that be too weak, you mult 


burn the whole Wound with à het lte of Low; 
taking care not to touch the n, Teiders, wid 
Sinews : Then anvint the burnt part with C7 2; 


— 


warm, covering the whole Wound with Tn, and 


4 


repeating the application of the Oi, til the Fh ; 


looſens; after which, anvint it with en, of 
| I ? 5 


Tallow, till the Scaò falls off. And you wil nnd 
fair Skin underneath, Without the Ieult ark of 
burning. 

The common dανοοανοs t and cl, Remedlies, 
are too weak for Hories. St Euter Clcanſes more 
effectually, than any of em. Indeed Uaguentum 
Arftolerum, and the Neat herd Ointment are ot very 
good ule ; and above all, the Ointment 247 ypriacum, 
which tho it cccaſions ſome pain, is neverthelets 
an innocent and very uſctul Remedy. Its Compe- 
ſition is as follows. | 

Take a pound of common Hony, and The Oint- 

a pint of Brand; ; beil em over a gentle wen: Egyp- 
Hire, in a glg d Pot or Baſon, ſtirring un. 

em frequently with a wooden ſlice, til tic be per- 
fettly united, and the Brandy diſappears. Then 
add two ounces of burnt Allum, eaten ſmell, and 
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four Orunces of pouder of Verdigreaſe ſears'd, ſtirring and 
incorporating them with the other Ingredients. At laft 
tut an Ounce of Sublimate in fine pouder, irring and 
boiling as before, till the whole be reduc d to a Con- 


3 


fiſtency. Then remove the Pot from the Fire, and con- 
tinue ſtirring till the Ointment be cold, which muſt be 
kept in a cover d Pot for uſe. 


If you ſee any ſigns of Putrefaction in the part, 


mix to Ormces of Anuafortis with the e £9 pt iacum. 
Fer a Cauſtick to eat the corrupt Fleſh, without 
hurting the Nerves or Muſcles, put the liquid 
Cau/7;ck into the Sore with a little Cotton, preflag 
it On with a Bandage; otherwiſe it will have no 
eflect. You may renew the application till you per- 
ceive that the part is ſufficiently penetrated. As 
often as you drets the Sore, waſh it with the Lime 
or gelle Tater, or with black Soap mix d with un- 
cd Lime. Sometimes you may cleanſe the bot- 
tom of a Sore with a ent, anointed with egyp- 
teacunt; and then you will find the Tent of a green 
colour, by reafon of the V:r4igreaſe in the Compo- 
licion. 


Forses, eſpecially in the Feet, the Bones 
remain bare without Fleſh to cover 
t hein; in which caſe, Tate Dragons Blood, and Bole 
Armenich, of each Lalf an Ounce ; Mcijiick, Olibanum 
and Sarcaceiia, of each three Drams; Aloes, Round 
Birihwaort, and Roots of Floawer-de-Ince , of each a 
Dram and am half. Mix and apply in the form of a 
pouder ; or, which is better, mix it with Turpentine 
in the form of an Ointment. 

When the Wound 1s fair and clean, 
we uſually compleat the cure with 
drying Pouders. But of all ſuch Pou- 
ders, the moſt ſucceſsful and expeditious, is that 
call'd the Ponder cf Sympathy, viz. Put 4 conve- 
nient quantity of Roman Vitrio (that of Cyprus will 


371: Pouder of 
Sprapat by. 


not 


Sometimes after old and neglected 


perfect 
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not do) in a flat bottom d Earthen Pan, and expoſe 
it in the open Air, to the botteſ® Rays of the Sun, remov- 
ing it always at Night, and in moiſt Weather, till the Vi- 
ric] be reduc d to @ white Calx. In the mean time 
ou muſt ſtir it every day, with a Wooden Slice, 
for touching it with Iron, after the Sun has begun 


do unlock its body, weakens its virtue. When tis 


perfectly white, take it out, and preſerve it for 
the true pouder of Sympathy: Which you are to ftrew 
upon a Cloth, dipp'd in the blood of the Wound; 
ind likewiſe upon a Cloth dipp'd in the matter 


| iſving from the Wound, if there be any; laying 
| the Cloth afterwards in a temperate place; or 


in a moiſt place, if ſuppuration be needful ; or 
in a dry place, if drying be requiſite; and pon- 
dering the ſubſtance every day. If the depth 
of the Wound requires Tents, put em in clean 
and dry, and always when you take em out, {irew 
this pouder upon em. A Linnen Cloth doubl'd, five 
or fix times, and dip'd in the ſolution of this powe!cy , 
and wrap'd about }renches and Sineu- Strains, rene, - 
ing the application twice a day, is oftentimes more. 
effectual than any Waters, Oi!s or Ointments ; tho Sym- 


| pathy is not the cauſe of its efficacy. 


Though the Pouder of Sympath;, is à moſt e ffectua! 


Remedy for dangerous Wrenches and Strains in the 


Haefs; yet fome are fo prejudic'd, that they will 
not make uſe of it. Upon which account I ſhal! 
ſubjoin the Deſcription of an Olument, that pro- 
motes che cure of Wounds more in one day than o- 
ther Ointmeuts do ina conſiderable ipace of tine. 

Take the green leaves of long Bir- 
wort , Paul's Betony, and Sage, of each 42 rm; 
4 bandful and an half ; Sanicle, an 83 on 

/ OQUIG 5» 
bandful ; Roots of Marſumallows and 
Comfrey dryd in the ſhade, of each an Ounce ; ſlice 
the Rocts very ſmall, and boil em in a Skillet with à 
punt of Cream, for the ſpace of a quarter of an hour ; 
| Of (tr 
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after which, ad toe leaves cLep d ſmall, and boil en 
fo long , 7214 $0 C FercerTe nothing in the Skillet 
but 4 Pre Butter 5 produc al by the boiling of the 
Cream. Then ffrain it out into a Pot, and put into 


the ſame Skillet, a quarter of a pound of the Lard 


of a Flog fe with Acorus, cut into ſlices, and mix: 
with the remaining Herbs and Roots. Boil all to- 
gether about a quarter of an hour, and ſtrain out 
the melted Lara upon the Butter. In the next 
place boil two Orurces of Oil Olive in the Skillet 

* 2 * * Y 
with the eme Herbs and Roots, for the ſpace of a 


quarter of an hour, and itrain it out into the Po 


with the Butter and melted Lard : After which, 
{queeze out all the juice and fat of the Herbs and 
Rocts in the fame Pet; and while they are fill hot, 
add an Ounce of melted Tur, and an Ounce and an 
half of burnt cillum in pouder; incorporating the 
Whole us, and ſtirring it till it be cold. Melt a 


little of this Olatinent in a Spoon, and with a foft- 


Pencil angint the Wound very hghtly once a day; 
covering iT Cent) With Flix, Or port 4: 7 of old Roves, 


. } —_ » 7 Denne / N 11 
ar the 320m, vou perceive dpongy or proud 
Figſh, coninme it with hire Varricl , duloivd in 


Spirit of Woe, and after the removel of the Scab, 
and Sweiiing, appiy the 0.a1zz2mmt, Giving the Fire 
will anſwerthe fame indication. But to cleanſe the 
nidden part ot a Wound, that cannot be reach d by 
&7e or Couſtick:, you mull uſe the [ime or jellow 
relciib d above. 

A Wound tending to Mortification, 
is calid a G.:rmme; and a confirm d 


„ 
ier 


Mortification is ſtil d a Sphacelus. The 
en, of a Gangreus, are, an inſenſibility, lividneſs, 


and afterwards blacknels of the part; a ſudden and 


unwonted ſoſtneſs, and a ſmell reſembling chat of 


4 dead Carcaſs. The Care of a Sphacelus is im- 
poſſible: A young Gangrene is curd, by an early 
Scarification of the part to the quick, with a Heam ; 
* 


ater, 
white | 
the tu 
| Cloſe 1 
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ind waſhing it with ſalt Water twice à day, and co- 


| recing the whole Wound with Flax ſteep d in the ſtrong- 


if Lime-Water ; or, if that proves too weak, in the 
following Water. T 
Take of Crude Allum, a pound; Ger- 


ADeterrent for 


| man Copperas , in coarſe pouder, half a 


, : a Ganerrence 
und ; Verdigreaſe in fine pouder, three Gt 


Ounces ; boil all together in 4 gallen of PRES 
ner, to the Conſumption of one halt. Relerve 
the unſtrain'd liquor for uſe, in a glaſs Viol; {na- 


ling the Glaſs as often as you apply it; and, in 


| caſe it proves too weak, adding to each quart, mo 
unces of Aquafortis. Or, 


Take of the ſtrongeſt IWhite-Ii/ine, tuo Ounces and a 
balf ; Brandy, half à pint ; Spirit of Vitriel, two 
wnces, Mix in a two quart Bottle; and an hour 


after, add two ounces of Verdigreaſe, in fine pouclcy 


2 


white Vitriol, four Ounces ; and green Coppercis, ene pon; 


the two laſt in coarſe pouder. Stop the Bottle very 
coſe with a Cork and Hog's-Bladder ; then let ir 
tand in infuſion on hot Embers, twenty four hours, 
ſhaking it every fix hours. Then preſerve ic for uſe, 
ſhaking the Glats, and applying as above. Twill 


keep three Months. 
When a Horſe's back is gall d up- 
ena Journey, take ou: a little of tlie 
_ Auffing of the Pannel over the ſwelling ; then few 
1 piece of white, and very ſoft Leather on the in- 
ide of the Pannel. Anoint it with Salt Butter, and 
wery Evening wipe it clean, rubing till it grow 
loft, and arointing it again with Butter, or for want 
of that wich Grenſe. Waſh the ſwelling or hurt e- 
very Evening with cold Water and Soap, and ftrew it 


A Gal'd Back. 


wich Salt, till the Horſe be Saddled in the Morning. 


Above all, a large quantity of Sea-ruſp, that is uſu- 
Ay wrap d about Venice Glaſſes; thruit into that part 
of the Pannel that touches the Sore, is of admirable 
uſe for Saddle-Gall:. | 
| Sometimes 
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Sometimes the breaſts of Coach-Hor- 
ſes are gall'd by their Harneſs ; or riſe 
in hard bunches, eſpecially in rainy Weather. In 
which caſe ſhave off the Hair about the Sore ver 
cloſe, and rub the whole Breaſt with a Lather of Ha. 
ter and black Soap ; then waſh that part of the Breaſt, 


| Harneſs Gall. 


which is uſually cover'd with the Petrel, with Salt. 


Vater; ſuffering it to dry up of it ſelf. If the hard- 
neſs of any part of the Harneſs occaſions the Galling, 
take it away, or cover it with little Bolſters. : 
To ſtop a violent Flux of Blood, oc- 
cation d by a Wound upon a large Veſlel; 
nothing is preferable to the pouder of Sympathy. If 
that cannot be had you muſt lay bare, and bind u 
the cur Veſſel. It that proves unpracticable, ſtop 
me Orifce of the Veſſel with a piece of Roman 


To Fanch Bee. 


F:i:riol, and apply a Bandage, if the Situation per- 


mits: If it does not, the ſureſt way is, to apply a 
derung iron. Thofe who are afraid of Burning ; 
may take earn quantities of Colcothar, Frankincenſe, 
ond Alves in 1 1 3 and mix 'em with the Whites 


nienc quantity of :he Lair of a Flare, cat ſmall; and 
in a different caſe, Dragon Blood, Man's Blood 
yd, Fiiiſfer, and Calcia'd Vitria; and apply the 
whole in 4 tuthcient quantity. After the blood is 
| topt, you mult not touch the Wound for three 
«lays, to fee whether the Veilel be exactly clos d. 
The ſimples for ſtopping a Flux of Blood, are the 
Roots and L. endes of Nettles, the Bark of a Pom- 
Sangte ani Pine-tree , the leaves of Plantane and 


. 


Willows , Services, burnt Galls quench d in Vinegar, 


Been-flower, Starch, Sout, Litharge, Ceruſs, Vitridl, 
Colcotbar, Allum , a dryd and pounded Sponge, and 


dry'd Coriander-ſeeds. Above all, the moſt effectual 
Remedies are Cauſticks, eſpecially the pouder of 


Arſenick, which makes a large Eſcar. Only, when 


the Scab falls off, you muſt take care to prevent 2 
| * 


big 4 
toget h 


3 EL . | ver) 
ef Eger, to the thickueſs of Hom ; adding a conve- _ | J 


rub t 
reſt o 
| repea 


hour 
rema 
It 


put I. 
dew Flux of Blood, by avoiding ſharp Remedies, or 
ke uſe of a Probe; and apply ing a mixture of u 
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antities of « Pomgranate, Roman Vitriol. and Allum. 
Having treated of Simple Wounds „ Bows bre 


| proceed to thoſe occaſion d or pre- cf 7u- 
ceded by Selling. If a Horſe is bit mors. 


by another Horſe on the Neck, or near the Jr. 
thers ; waſh it with Lime-Water, or Ii ater and Soap, 
or with the ſecond Water. If there be only « tir1- 
le Contuſion, apply Brandy; it the Wound be 
mall apply Oil of Vallnuts cold, mixt with red 


| Wine. If che Horle have large and tieſny sers, 
| the redundant moiſture occaſioning proud fleih, and 
| hindering the drying of the part, retards the Cure. 
A hurt in the Mithers occation d by the largencls of 
| the Saddle-bans, provided it is not very great; wii! 
certainly be cur'd by what follows. 


Take the Whites of ſix Eggs; beat A Remedy 
em with a prece of Allum 3 almnsſt as tor a mal 
big as an Egg for a quarter of an hour burt in the 

323 ji „ Witk rs. 
together ; till the whole be reaucs io 4 


very thick ſcum or froth ; with which you mult 
rub the ſelling, and afterwards cover it with the 


reſt of the yr, ſuffering it to dry upon the part; 
repeating the Application every tenth or twelfth 
hour; notwithſtanding that the heat and iwelling 
remains. 

If the hurt be great, divert the hu- 
mors by letting Blood in the Neck gt 
firſt, and repeating it after two days. 
If a Tumor and Inflammation follows —_ 
a Contuſion, occalion'd by the Saddic-Bows, anvint 
thrice a day with the Duke's Ointment; and cover 
the Withers with a Law's Skin, laving the woolly fide 
next the part, after you have bath'd rnem with L 
Water prepar d without Su»/imeote ; for that Remedy 
does very powerfully allay the Inflammation; and in 
this caſe Defenſive are of no uſe. 


3 
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If the heat, diſtention, and beating of the Tumor. 
ſpeak its tendency to ſuppuration; you muſt alter 


your method ; and waſh off the Ointment with - 


lukewarm Oxycrate, mixt with 4 handful of Salt; 
and, as ſoon as the part is dry, chafe it gently four 


times a day, with an Oint ment made of half a pound 


of Pepulcon ; Hony and black Soap, of each a quarter 
of a pornd ; mix d cold, and diluted with a large 
glass of Spirit cf Vine. After which, cover the Sore 
with a Lamb's Skiz, to promote the operation of 
the Ointment ; which will diflipate the humours and 
remove the heat. 

During the external Cure of hurts in the Mithers; 
give your Horſe a Doſe of Cimmabar-Pills for two 


days together, keeping him bridled two hours be- 


fore, and after the taking of 'em; and repeating the 
ſame courſe after an interval of two days. 

In cafe of a tendency to Suppuration, if you 
cannot procure the above-mentioned Ointment ; Take 
am equal quantity of Cummin-ſced an! Linſeed in pouder ; 
boil em in Cows Milk, with a large quontity of Pige- 
ons Dung in pouder ; and make a Pultis to ripen the 
Swelling, and allwage the Pain. 

Take four Ounces of the roots of Mrurſh-millows , 
beaten, boil em in Water; and afterwards add leaves 
of Mallet, and Bulk Urſin, of each a handful. 
Alter they are well boil d, beat em to a maſh, ad- 
ding Oil Olive and Butter, of each two Ounces. With 
flower of Fenurteekſced, make a ripening Pultis to te 
applied warn. 


When che twelling is ripe, make one or more 


holes in the lower part of che ſwelling, with a red 
hot Iron, about the bignels of the end of your Finger; 
and having preſt out the matter, dreſs the holes 
with ſoft Tuts, beſmeard with the Duke? s Oint- 
ment; Or put in Tears of Hogs-Lard, reaching from 


one hole to the other; leaving no boggy or hollow | 


place underneath, that the whole matter may be 
evacuated. 
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evacuated. If there be any hollow place, you mult 
of, | pierce the Skin at the end of it, witha red hot Iron ; 


— | 4 then put in Tents with the Duke's Ointmen: from 
4 4 one hole to another; keeping the Sore moiſt with 


> | the Dake's Ointment, to allay the Inflammation; and, 
| if there be a large hollow with a great putrefaction, 
„, | wjecting the yellow Water. Fe 
Ha method is preferable to Inciſion, when the 
e hottom of the Sore and the Pones are ſcund. Bur, 
of | if the Bone be foul, the ſureſt way is to cut off all 
ng | that is corrupted, and even the Mine, if there be 
' occaſion, without touching the Nerve that runs 
| dong it; diſcovering; at once the bottom of the 
xo | ore, and piercing it to the quick. You muſt cut 
the Sore ſloping, without high or ſwelling Lips, 


* | to keep the matter from ſtagnating; and carefully 

| ſeparate the corrupt fleſh, lrom the Neck-Sinew ;; 
or. the cutting of which, would certainly ſpoil the 
* Horſe. Having thus freed the Sore cf its corruption, 
"gs ſtrew the place with red hot Aſhes, taken out cf a 
ge , burning Fire, till the Blood be ſtopt. Next day 


n | waih it with the Mate, Of 2 Fits Ferge, ſuke⸗ 
| warm, O7 with 2177 4 ihe, Crime, 07 tie ſecona 


„„ Mater; and ſtrew it again with Jr Abs, repeating 
* the lame method two or three times once in 28 
11. Hours; for the alkaline, of"; Salt, being melted by 
od the moiſture of the Sore, defiroys the c La 
th, and conſequently abates the Swelling, Hear and 
le other Symptoms. In an Army where you cannot 

| eaſily come at Aſh's; after the Incition, bath the 
re | Sore with Water, fully laden with difoiv'd F;:riv] 
ed or the German green Ceppiras ; and bind on it 
r; | Flax dipd in the ſame Vater. _ After 48 huurs, 
les | ke off the drefliny; and, if you perceive any In- 
at- fammation, renew the application of the Fiax as 
Mm above, till the heat and felling are alwag's, 
Ow | Then waſh the Sore with the Fate, of > Sith; 


| | 3 
be } Forge, luke warm, and after that with the Seca 
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Mater, or Lime-Water ; and beſmear it with Or- 
gall ; covering it very ſoftly with Flax, or pouder 
of old Ropes ; which, being remov'd, the next da 
will leave the Sore fair and clean. Waſh it Again 
with the ſecond Water, to allay the Itching ; and af. 
terwards continue to anoint with Ox-gall, and cover 
with Flax, and pouder of old Ropes, till it be heated. 
If you perceive any corrupt or bruis'd Fleſh, burn 
the part, or apply the pouder of Colcothar ; and 
after the Scab ſalls off, continue to anoint as before 
with Ox-gall. To conſume proud-fleſh, the pouder 
of white Vitriol will ſerve, where Cauſticks are in- 
convenient. If the Ox-gall does not anſwer, you 
muſt have recourſe to the Hermit's Ointment for 
Wounds. To make the fleſh firm, you may ſtrew 
it with white Vitriol, laying a convenient Ointment 
over it. 5 

Swellings or Wounds on the Reins or Back, are 
cur'd after the ſame manner with thoſe on the Wi- 
taers, So that the above-mention'd Remedies may 
ferve in all Wounds whatſoever. 


— 


CHAP. XXII. 


Of the bitings of Mad Dogs, and Venemous 
Beaſts. 


HE Cure of Madneſs, occaſion d by the biting 
1 of 4 mad Dog, whether in Men or Cattle, is 
commonly thought to depend either on a miracle 
or dipping in the Sea. But a Pamphlet lately 
printed at Poictiers, has diſcover'd an eaſy and in- 
fallible Receipt for that Diſeaſe; which was con- 
fin d as a ſecret for ſeveral Ages, to a certain Family, 
and at laſt diſcover d by a Jeſuit of the ſame Family. 
This Medicine, ſays the Pampbleteer, is _ 
mended 


————Exä. 2 — ca — 4 — rem _ * 
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ftrument without cuttins away any 
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mended by fo many Experiments, that thoſe who 
live near the Ocean, prefer it to the uſe of the Sec- 
Mater. Tis this. | 

If there be a Wound, cleanſe it very 


carefully 3 ſcraping it W111 173 Ton In- An infallible 


Remedy for 
Madnets, oe 
caHon'd by 
Diting. 


unleſs it be to tors , tht 
united tu the member; 


part of f at 3 


' cannot be 


' then bathe the Wound with Water and 


m 


— 2. — 


Wine, ſomewhat warm, mix d with a pugil of S. 
The Wound being thus cicans'd : Take Kue, Save, 
and Fie!d-Daſtes , beth lexves ond flowers, of each a 
gi (this will ferve for one Wound) with 4 con- 
venient quantity of the roots of Eglantine or Sweei- 
briar , aud of Spaniſh Scorxonera, chop d very [mat ; 
and frvue or ſix heads of Garlick , each of the big- 
neſs of a ſmall Nut. Beat the Eglantine rects with 
the Sage, in a Myrtar ; then add the other Insredi- 
ents With 7 pupil of bay Salt, beatings em together 11 
the ſame Mortar, to a main, a part of which, „ou 
muſt apply co the part; and, if the Wound be deep, 
you muſt likewiſe pour tome of the juice of ths 
lame maſh 1 to ie. This done, aucbs per. ie the enn 
ing fart of te mijn with aße of Wihite-wine in - 
tir; and fgucege it thro a Linu Cloth, giving the 
rain d liquor to be drunk filling, waſhing cs Month 
alterwards with aue and Hue, and failing for chreg 
hours atrer. 


2 


Tis ſufficient to ſcrape and waſh the Wonnd the 
firſt day; but the Pulris and Potion mutt be re- 
peated nine days together ; after which, che Pa- 


tient may freely converſe with his Friends; and, it 


the Wounds are not perſectly cur'd, they may bo 
dreſs d like ſimple Wounds. In che cafe of Dogs, 
you may ſhift the Vine for Mili, becante they drink 
it more eaſily. 
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Ti 
| To prevent the trouble of a Jour- Medic 
Ano'her ey ney to be dip'd in the Sea 1 


Remedy for bi- 3 "8 | F : ter WI 
ri of Med bitten by a mad Beaſt. Tate , 


Beaſts. good quantity of Oyſter-ſhells, lay them © 3 . 
on hot Embers, and open them with * | 
@ piece of a ceal ; hich being kindled will burn os | Fan; 
calcine the Shell. Let rhem lie in the fire till thy | 4 
grow brittle, and perfectly white ; after which , beat © 
their lower half to a pouder, which will keep as long © * 
as hon will, Take this pouder of the under Half of the 4 
Oy ſer [hills ( for the upper part is uſeleſs) and fry | " 
it 39i:h O Olive ; of which, give to Horſes, Dogs, | 
and other Cattle, as much as they can ſwallow, ' 
once in two days, making em faſt fix hours be- 
fore, and as long after it. To Men you may give | 
the pruder of the under part of on? Oyſter-ſhell, frjd 
ith Oil Olive, and made into a Pancake with four 
Eggs; taking it faſting, and abſtaining from eating 
ſix hours after. _ 
| There are certain Venemons Crea- 


Gs . 5 5 a oY tit) 
Of the titings tures, relembling Mice, which breed in | 2 
4977 rotten Straw ; the bitings of which | p 
Mice, bra in aral 1 „ 4 Fa 


when a Cat eats them, ſhe dies in a fal of 
kind of Conſumption. It they bite a Horſe in the 
Poſrern, or Fetlock-Feint, the part ſwells, extending u, 
the Tumor to the Hough, Cods and Fundament; —- 
and without timely affiſtance the Lorle dies in eight the 
and forty hours: If they bite the Belly of a Horſe, n 7 
the Tumour either riſes towards the Throat, or ex- 
tends to the Sheath ; and quickly kills him. 7 
As for the Cure : If it be in the Leg; Tie « Rib- 
bon er Garter of the bread:h of an Inch above the BT” 
ſwelling , to ſtop its progreſs; and beat the ſwollen | 8 
part with à branch of Gooſeberry-buſh , till it be | 
al, over bloody; then chafe it with a large quantity | 
of Orvictan , or Venice-Treacle ; exhibiting inwardly 
ut the ſame tims; an Ounce of either of theſe | 
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Medicines in Wine. The next day anoint again, 


and exhibit half an Ounce of the ſame Remedy. Af- 


ter which, untie the Garter, chafe the Leg with 
Spirit of Wine, ſew a Cloth dip'd in the ſame 
Girit about the ſwelling; and after that, rub tlie 
part with the Duke's Ointment , to aſſwage the 
ſwelling. 

The ſame Remedies will ſerve for all wveneme::; 


Biting followed by Swellings: Baring the birings of 


Serpents, againſt which, I take the Ej/cnce of Vipers, 
to be the moſt effectual remedy. 


CHAP XXIL 
Of a Cough. 


Orſes are often ſubject tO Coughs ; againſt 
which, twill be proper to mix an «qual quan- 
tity of Fenugreek and flower of Brimſicne with moi- 
ſten d Oats 3 and to give em for ordinary drink 
2 Pailful of Mater, mixd with a pound of Fling: 
For fat Horſes, the continu'd uſe of a {mal! band- 


| ful of Hempſeed, mix d with Ot, is very lervice- 


able; as alſo the if of that ſeed , in Mbite- 
Mine, given after it has infus'd a Night. The con- 
tinued uſe of a handful of Funiper-Berrics , er Oi 
the Mood, and green leaves of Tumarizk, ftamp'd, 
and mix d with moiſten d Oats or Brun, rifing every 
day from a ſmaller to a larger quantity; is like- 


wile very proper. Or, 


| Take newly churn'd Butter, before it 
is waſhd , and Hony, of each a pound ; 
With two Ounces of funiper-berries, make | 
Pills, to be roll'd up in pouder of Liquorice 3 and given 


' Aremedy for 
a Cough. 


with a pint, or à pint and a half of Whice-Wine, 
keeping the Horſe bridled two hours before, and 


F t 2 three 
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three hours after: Repeating the ſame two or three 
times, interpoſing a day or two between the 
Doſes. Or. | 


The Compleat Horſeman : or, 


Take of clear Oil of Wullnuts, new- 
57 rann, a pint ; common Hony, a pound; 
au thirty grains of white Pepper bec- 
tm. Mix, ind give the whole, once or at moſt 

Ta) or three Nutmegs grated, with haf a pint of 
B andy; will cure a Cong G i One Doe, unleſs the 
Horſe be old. In which caſe it mult be repeated; 
or elſe infuſe al Night a ſinall Perringer of dry Pigce 


Another Re- 
medy. 


* - 4 ;/* iv ent * * „ 4 Pas 2 Fo ba * * / 2 | 
675 dung, beaten in à quart of Woite-wine ; in the Morn- 


ing beat it till it begius to bail, then ffrain cut the liquor, 
' fo which add, two Ounces of juice of Mix 
and exhibit, repeating the fame thirice, interpoſing 
one day between the Doſes. 
In inveterate Coughs that would 
not yield to common Remedies ; I 
have ſeen the following Pills of ſin— 
gular ule. Take flower of Brimſtone , 
four Ounces 5; Auniſecdti beaten, two Ounces 5 Liquorice 
dried in the lade aud beaten, ſour Ounces 3 Hazberries, 
in ſine pender, four Ounces 5 vrown Sugarcendy , fix 
Oznces ; goed Treacle, four Ornces; Oil Olive, eight 
Ouuces; Torr, io Ounces, Incorporate all together 
in a Mortar; and with fer Eg beaten in a diſh, 
make Pils weighing ten Drams each, to be dried 


492: tl 0 E. 
wy 


Th: Engliſh 
Pills for an 
o'd Cough. 


in the ſhade on a Hair Sieve, turn'd upſide down. 


Give one of theſe Pils once a day, for 20 days to- 
gether. in a pint of Red or 1/bite-3ine, keeping the 
tiorfc bridied an hour before, and two hours after; 
giving him at the ſame time his uſual allowance of 
Meat, and walking, working, or riding him, as at 
other times. Tho' theſe Pills are moiſt, they 11 ne- 
ver grow mouldy: They may alſo be beaten and 
mix'} Wich Eran. : 
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H AP. XXIV. 


of Glſtrubilens of the Lungs, Peters, and eller 

Sick ««tf2s, accafion'd ty Fo: adler ing. 
Lorle, who had 10 great an op- 

A preſſiom in tlie Vianks, that he 7 Remody for 

was thought to be Purſiwe, and given bx 1 ra f 
over for loſt ; was perfectly cur 'd by 
the following Remedy. 

Take Carduus Benedictus, Molly Lingwort, cp d 
ſmall, of each an handful ; Miſsletoe of the Oh 
beaten, an Ounce ; Rocts of Marſhermailows ind Ele- 
Carmi ne, ſfamp 1 in 2 Aortar, ha If 472 Ouuce 3 Hey 
ho vandſ;!'s, Boil the Ingredients about half an 
hour; then prels ou t the liquor; and add, , 7» 


"aw of the Juice of Liquorice; an Ounc! of tre 


poucler of Liqucrice; Amniſſeed and Fenmel-ſeed, in pe 
Pouder, if each half an 1 es 4 Seruple of Saft? un 3 

balf a. prund of clarified Hany, aud a quart of WW; * 
wine. Make 7 Decoction to be given blood warm 


ar two Do? s; keeping tlie Horſe bridicd fix hours 


before, and, walking him aa hovr after, and keep- 
ing him bridled four hours! Tons: ao" Continue the 
le of this four days rogers hen intermit three 
ro and after that give Lim four Doies more. 
i! this does net eee give him a Purging 
Medicine, and after that, "the tollowwing pou- 
der, vi. 

Tale three pn of Linſeed, dried in a Furnace 3 
three Ounces of < Gentian; iwo Ounces of -  Penupreek ; 
of Eleca am pane, an Ounce aud an baf 5 S 2 ared 
Hyſſcp, of each three Onnces 3 Brimſtone half a pount. 
Make a pouder ; of which give two ſpoonfuls with 
Bran every Morning; keeping the Horſe bridled for 
an hour and an halt after it. 


F-4- A 
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A Fever join'd to Foundering, re- 
quires more timely and quick af. 
ſtance. In this caſe, inje& a Ghpy 
of the Emollient Decottion, with half « pound of He- 
797 lukewarm 3 OT boil an Ounce of Crocus Metallorum 
in jime peuder ; in five pints of Beer, for half a quarter 
of an hour ; then ſuffering it to ſettle, pour of 
the liquor, ftrain it thro' a linnen Cloth, doubled, 
dd ing a quarter of 2 ptund ef Butter; and inject the 
whole lukewarm, at four in the Afternoon: At ſix 
exhibit the following Remedy); keeping the Horſe 
bridled till eight. 

Take the diſtili d Waters of Cardum Benedictus, and 
Scabiome, of each ſix Ounces; Writers of the Nuten 
of the Meadiais, Cinnamon and Succory, of each four 
Ources ; thin Conſerve of Roſes, two Ounces; Confetli- 
en of Alkermes, without Musk or Ambergregſe, an Ounce; 
Jenice Treacle, half a Dram; pouder of Oriental Saffron, 
| fix Grains, Mix and give it with a Horn, rinſing the 
Horn and the Horſes Mouth with a mixture of the 
Waters of Cardum Benedicins, Succory and Scabiom, ef 
euch an Ounce and a half. Next day at four in the Af- 
ternoon, inject the Cher preſcrib'd above; at fix, 
let him blood in the two Plait Veins of the Thighs, 
keeping him bridled two hours after. Repeat the 
Doſe of the Remedy two or three times; but not 
the bleeding, without neceſſity. In the mean time 
let him eat a little I, inject ers often, and 
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A Remed) fer 
Fevers. 


waſh his Mouth frequently with er;uice, Salt and 


Heny. For his ordinary drink, inſuſe in a Peilful of 
Mater, the Dough of a Penn;-Loof, ready to be put 
into the Oven; Which is infinitely better than Flower. 
It the Horſe continues long in a lying poſture, 
tis a very good fign, as intimating that his diffi- 
culty of breathing is not great; and tho' he com- 


plains more when lying, than when ſtanding, that 


is not to be regarded, ſince the ſoundeſt Horſes are 
wont to do the ſame. 


For 


The 


wile v 
ful 3 Ju 


of Gen 


{ Ounce. 


an hour 


" of Whi 
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with tt. 


two Dt 


| Horſe! 
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Sinc 
very | 
Barly , 


bran; 


the He 
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| petition of this Ger, 
much. | 


wile very proper, Viz. Take Carduus 


F White-Wine, au. as much Saff ron as you can i; 
with three Fins.7s. 


Perfect Furrier. 
in the like 
caſe: Take the Waters of Scorzomera, 
Queen of the Meadows , Carduus Bene- 
lids and Scabicus, of ail two pints and an half R 
Aſolving in toe ſame an Ounce of the Confectien of 
Hjacinth „ without Musk or Amvberercaſe , and one 
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r another Remed 
For * Another Re- 


Wt ay L 


Treacle Pill in pouder. Mix, and give it with 4 
Horn in the Morning, rinſing the Pot, Horn, and 
the Horſe's Mouth with /, 4 pint of wi!d Succory 
Water ; and keeping him bridied three hours before, 
nd two hours after. At Night inject a Ger 
luke warm, of an Ounce and a half of Sal Po! jchreft, 


md half an Ounce of Pulp of Colequintida, without 


| the ſeeds, boil'd in de pints of Beer, half a quarter 
| of an hour; diſſolving in the firain'd liquor à q- 


ter of 4 pound of good Ponolewm. The frequent Re- 
will promote the cure very 


The Lleutenants Decectien is like- 
A Decoction 


| "I _ 5 7 agiainſtFevers 

| | - þ a] 7 15 72 7 & a 4= 2 * 
henedicf „ and Hyſſep, of each a Land- jn Founder d 
2 juice of Lequarice twa Ounces; Roots IIocſes. | 


F Gentian, ſtamp d im a Mortar, cn 

Ounce. Boil en in a pint and an haf of Water for 5 
in hour, then remode it from the Fire, and ad a por 
' Strain out the I 1quor for one Gr 
wo Doſes ; the next day after this is taken, lat your 


| Horſe blood in the Flanks, and kcep him in 4 toinp?- 


rate place. 

Since Horſes in this condition are wont to cat 
rery little; they mult be nourihd wich cl 
Barly , without Butter or Fit; or with Fre: Or 


| bran; remembring to put the Bitt frequentiy into 


the Horſe's Mouth; and always to offer him meat 
when you unbridle him. | 


F f 4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


Of ?he Preparations and Virtues of Crocas Metal. 
'orum, Sal Polychreſt, and the golden Culphur 
of Antimony. 


Thats of An TFT O prepare the Crocns Met :Uorum ; 
tiny. L£ take equal quantities of the crude 

Antimony tbat is fulleſt of points and 
Nitre. Pornd ems ſeparately; mix em in a Cru- 
cible; ſet em en fire with a Motch or live Coal. 
ben the Flame 18 extingruiju d 5 ſeparate the Liver 
iran the Scoriæ, under which you'l! fud it; reduce 
it to a der) fine pouder ; then throw it into Mater, 
end beat again in the ſome Mortar, that which the 
Mater cannot diſſolve; continuing after the ſame 
anner, till the whole matter be reducd to an im- 
pulpable pouder, Then let the Water ſettle, and ar 
the bottom you'll find a [wer-colour d pouder, which 
you muſt continue to waſh by pouring on freſh 
Fater, till the Salt of the Nitre, that is not con- 


4 

ſum'd by tre flame, be wholly ſeparated from the 
Pointer, This Crocs 1 and its 22 in ine, is 
en only to Men: For tis not proper for Iorſes. 
Initcad of it , we prepare a Liver of At} 
tous, | 
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pexads; Fall- petre, of the ſecond Solution { the 
white nd rend being too violent for pounds 
end an halt, Mix the Mitre beaten very (mail, 
with Ty Artimoiy, in an iren Pot, or braſs Mortar, 
fo twat two tod remain empty; then kindle the 
matter a ede; ſtandiung at à convenient diſtance 


4 
#0 acid th? fumes of tie Antimon). When the 


matter is cold, turn up the Mortar, for the Liver 
lies at the bottom, under the Sccric; and if it be 
right 
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right prepar'd, ſhines like Cilaſs, and is of a very 
dark brown colour. The Scorie, being a Combi- 

nation of the Sl phur 01 Aut iu. 2 6 md Netr. ; are 
of excellent ule in all ers, Where Le Po! 7055 reit 
js preſcrib d. This Liver mutt not be wach'd, for 
by that means tis ſtrip d of its Virtues. 75", G 
of it, reduc'd to fine poluden, and given to a Horse 


1 (). it's Or 10 "121 'd Br. MM, VICE 2 day for the 


{pace ct a Month; is an TT Medicine tor 
loſs of Pol PP< t: te, tl rms 4 11 017240 $ 4 Fir cin, Mug 
Gesel, 52 aſi ea Lis 205 5 LC 1 5 ſherii ( ''s of 
Breath; and in a word, for all Diltempe ro that do 
not require hor Medicines. It operates without any 
ſenſible Eoactarion, 2 out the impurity of 
the Blood, by 42 2 bs » Tram! 'D; 742 50 3 Lf FN n nch 
account tis, that when a Horlſz is cur rig e find 
the impurity Cf fiith ching to hi . vpn 
encreas d upon the firſt taking of this Medicine, 


It cools and refrethes the Body; ind by conſequence 


2 


2 


5 not preper in The G1. aders, Str wanles, Or R 
at the No/e. 

know the ancient Phyſicians decry'd 2ntirn;..; 
Prepzrations, 2s being full of Arſenic. 14 CN. 
gits Jun « Xperience gives it again them; for 1 
have given to fever: ul Her: ure ſeue Pounds of this 
Remecy „in daily Does, Without it rermillion :; 4222 


was fo tar from Oblerving any COrrolion in che I! 6 


mach or Inteſtines; that it repdred the 
luſty, and fat. This Remedy 
mals ct BIO Od 5 by bn/cnjivie” 472 [ 
cordingly raiſes a commoricn and Cbullition in the 
ood, When tis firſt taken; 5 upon Which account. 
during che firſt ten days, vou mutt neither gallop. 
nor work, nor even ride the Horſe much, for fea: 
ot Foundering him. Tis true moderate exerciſe, 


is very neceitary tor promoting the expulſion of the 


Puri 5 T 
7. 


* #1 4$48- 197 
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mo Vapours, by the Pores of the Skin; but ve. 


ment exerciſe, elpecially in the beginning, is e 


ated. * 
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treamly hurtful ; and when he ſweats, you muſt 
carefully wipe and dry him, and prevent his grow- 
ing ſuddenly cold; tho after the firſt Ebullition of 
the Blood is over, you need not confine your ſelf to 
fo ſtrict an obſervance of thoſe Cautions. Neither 
this, nor any other Preparation of Antimony, has 


any Purgative influence upon Horſes : For I gave to 


a Horſe, two Pills of the Regulus of Antimony , of 
the bigneſs of a large Nut; and two days and a 
halt after, he voided them, without any alteration, 
or the leaſt ſign of Purgation. I gave the ſame 
Pills to another Horle, who two days after, voided 
one, and kept the other in his body ſeven Years. 

To make Emetick IV ine: Let two 
Ounces of Liver of Antimeny in fine 
pouder, ſtand twenty four hours in 


The Emctick 
W:ne. 


A cold infuſion in three pints of White-Wine ; then pour 


off a quart, and add another in its place ; repeating 
the abitration of the old, and the addition of freſh 
Wine, tive or tix times. Tis an excellent Medicine, 
both for Men and Horſes. 

The Anelyfr of To ſatisfy the curious, I ſhall here 
-rude Ami- take occalion to unfold the nature 
* of crude Antimon). Tis a cheap and 
common Miner, approaching to a Metallick Body; 
of a black colour, fomewhat bluiſh , with large 
points like Needles, ſhining like poliſh'd Tin. Tis 
compos d of 2 pure fix'd Sulphur, approaching to 
that of Gold, and an Inflammable Sulphur like 
common Brimſtone, with a great deal of ſolid and 


well concocted Mercury, and a little thick and füt 


Earth. The Hungarian is the beſt. The deſign of 
all its Preparations, is to open and unlock the 
body of the Regulus, by reducing it to ſmaller and 
more penetrating Atoms; which aſſume the figure 
of the Salts, with which they are joyn'd ; and may 
again be reinſtated in their primitive form by Nitre 
or Bora 


Since 
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Since all fuſible Medicines exert 
cheir force more actively, than in- 
dillolveable lumps ; it muſt needs be of great uſe 
jo render Su/phur or its Flowers fuſible, they being 
juſtly reckon d the Blum of the Lungs. For which 
end, ſet a Crucible, or Iron Pot, in the midſt of an 
heap of live Coals, till it be all over red hot, even 
at the bottom; then caſt into it with a Spœon, a 
mixture Of Sulphur and fire Nitre, both in poeuder, 


Sal Pohchreſt. 


half an Ounce of each. "Twill break out into a 


Flame. When the Flame diſappears, itir the mat- 
ter at the bottom with ſome Iron Inſtrument, to 
make the Fire penetrate it more effectually; and 
caſt in more of the ſame mixture by Spoonfuls, 
ſtirring the matter as before, after the diſappear- 
ance of the Flame between every Spoonful; con- 
tinuing after the ſame manner, till ail the mixture 
is caſtin. Then cover the Crucible, and lay Coals 
on the top, and every where round the ſides, ſuffer- 
ing it to cool of it ſelf. After tis cold, beat the 
matter to pouder, which, if rightly prepard, will 
be of a pale Roſe colour; or elſe white, when the 
Nitre is not very pure. If it be grayiſh, tis naught. 
Fuur pounds of the mi:cture will yield a pound and a 
half of Salt. 

This Sal: diffolves in Water, and grows red in 
the Fire without waſting. Iis fo very cooling, 
that it muſt not be given alone; but corrected with 
half an ounce of Fuxipcr-berrics to an cunce of the 
Salt; or with ſcrapings of Nutmeg in moiſten'd 
Bran. If the Horſe will not eat it ſo, let ic infuſe 
all Night in a quart of Wine, and give the infuſion 


lukewarm to the Horſe , faſting. It its cooling 


quantity offends him, he will loſe his Appetite, and 
his Hair will briſtle and ftare, eſpecially in the 
Flanks ; in which caſe it ought to be ſhifted for 
Cordial Pouders ; for tho' the intemperance of Men, 
and the inflaming Fire of their paſſions calls for 


cooling 
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cooling Aſedicines; vet Horſes , who are free from 


fuch commotions, ſtand rarely in need of cooling 
Remedies. However for a beating of the Flanks, and 
a bak d dryneis ef the dung, three or four Gh. 
ers, with two Ounces of Sil Polzchreft, to each G5 
ſter, are of very good ule. 

Tho L have no deſign to invade a 
Phyſicians Province, I cannot but take 
notice of an excellent Preparation of 
| ele of peculiar uſe to Men, 
in obiyuctions vi the Bowels, floppage of the Lungs, 
tpitting cf Ficod, and falls; which purges gently 
without heating the Body. Tis this. Take Sal Poly- 
chreß, dliſſel ve it in inter; ſtrain the Mater, and boil 
it tei there affeirs fim tn the top ; then tut it into 
2 Wooden Veſjc', and ft it to Cryſtelliſe in a Cellar, 


7 


Then, tale n dm, of theſe Cryſtalls, one ſtalk 


, ; 
Hin cxeellen: 
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IL.iguerice, beten, two Pugils of the flowers of 
denble Damast Roos, either freſh or dry; or, inſtead 
of theſt, of let fowers, Put all into an Earthen 
Pot, with a 2% of boiling Tifiter, and ler em ſtand 


in jel al Niget. Ina Morning drink a large 
141371} cf the Water, and another about an hour 


atter. You ma bkewite diſſolve H an Ounce of 
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Secu 3 make a Regulus, according to Art, and nul the 
Scoriæ in a ſufficient quantity of Hater, ffirring it from 
tune to time, till fart of the Scoriæ be difſoly d. Fil- 
trate the ſolution thro brown Paper, and reſerve the 


ſtrain d liquor. At the ſame time, boil a ſaficient 


quantity of Tartar in Wine, ſtirring it till it be dil- 
foly'd, which will require a conſiderable time. Then 
pour by degrees the ſolution of the Tartar, upon rhe 

ſolutien 


i 
' 
4 
J 


' 
: 
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days; 
three 
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fat. 
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ſclution of the Scoriæ, in an eartiven Pot ; and tcy'll 
precipitate a brown pouder, throwing, out 2 trons 
and ſtinking ſmell. Dry this pouder on brow:: 
and preſerve it for the Golden S., ban 
Antimon). Infuſe all Night from bf an Once 76 
e Ounce of this Sulphur , with a double quantity of ©: 
white flower, (to keep it from falling to the bat- 
tom) in 2 quart of White-wine ; and give the iniution 


to your Horſe cvery Morning, fur fifteen or twenty 


* ious apde...cc ew. dec ©... 4 Glo 


days; keeping him bridl d two hours before, and 
three hours after. 
This Remedy docs admirably redreſs the tank 


and heated Flanks of lean and tyrd torles ; and 
diſpells thoſe kumours that keep em from growing 
fit. It does not purge IIorſes; but by infeniibte 
Tranſpiration, purifics the Blood, loulens the Skin 
from the Bones, cools the internal parts, opens tlig 
paſſages, and encreates the natural heat; for whe; c- 
x other cooling Medicines make the Horle leon, 
and the Hair to ſtare, and fink the Apyetice ; this is 
attended with no ſuch inconveniency. Tis nor 
only cf uſe for lean and tyrd Hortes ; bat likcwile 
tor the Cure of the F:rciz, Scab, Cub, Pillar of $ 
Head, and a beginning Pr [i ooncſs. 
Thoſe who cannot go to the charge 


ww 


» 4 hu 4 1 


of the above-mention'd „le dicines tur . cheap we 
Horſes tyr d with hard riding; mau „% 
« / 65 C75 6 


blood the Horſe in the Neck; tlie 


next day. inject a Ger with £2 Ounce ant an bail 'f 


, 1 0 . — # 3 
S Po;zchreſp; and the day following exhibit 2 gn. 


and 2 A of O:: Olive, keeping him bridled wo 
hours before, and after ; and four dug after that, giv 
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Caſſia, two Ounces ; juice of Liquorice , half an Ounce : 
Scammony Sulphurated , two Drams ; Amniſſeed * 
| Cumminſeed, of each 4 Dram. Give all in a quar; 
of White-Wine, keeping him bridled fix hours he. 
fore, and two hours atter. If this does not make 
a ſufficient purgation, give him a purging Gher, 
Feed him with moiſten d Hay and Honey d Mater. 
If after all, you perceive no amendment, you muſt 
have recourſe to the Cordial Pouder , the Golden 
Sulphur, and G/yſters ; and afterwards repeat the 
Purgation. It the purging Potion is too chargea- 
ble, give the Medicines preſcrib'd in the next 
Chapter. | 


** F'Y _ 
—— 


CHAP. XXVI. 
The Method of Fatteniug Florſes. 
OR ancaſy, cheap, and very effectual Method 


of Fattenins a Horſe ; after you have let him 


blood ; give him for his ordinary and only Drink, 
a pailful of Vater after bei 6 Buſhel of coarſe Bar- 
ey Meal has been ſtir'd in it for a conſiderable time, 
and then ſuffer'd to fall to the bottom, the Water 
being pour'd off into another Pail : Make him eat 
the Mea! remaining at the bottom, Morning, Noon, 
and Night; adding co it a little Bran or Oats, it 
he refuſes to eat ic; and afterwards leſſening the 
quantity of the Bran or Oats, gradually, till you 
bring him to eat the Mea! alone. The Barly mult 
de ground every day, for it quickly grows ſoure. 
Continue this Diet twenty days; and when your 
Horſe grows luſty, take him off from it by degrees, 
giving him at firſt Oats once a day, and the Mes! 
twice, and afrerv.ards the Meal but once, and the 
Oats twice, and ſoon. In the mean time you may 

| give 
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ve him Hay and good Straw ; but you muſt not 


ride him, only walk him ſoftly about half an hour 
in the middle of the day. 


After he has eaten Barley Meal eight days, give 


him the following Purgative, if you find he ſtands 
in need of it. Take of the fineſt Aloes, an Ounce 


und a half; Agarick, and Roots of Florentine Orris , 


of each an Ounce ; beat all to pouder, and give 
'em with 4 quart of Milk, warm from the Cow, 
keeping him bridl'd fix hours before, and four 
hours after, without diſcontinuing his uſual Dies. 


. Since the body was cool'd before by the Diet, the 


purge will occaſion no heat or diſorder. The ſame 
Diet is an admirable preſervative from ſeveral Di- 


| ſtempers, eſpecially at the end of a Campaign, or 
alter a long Journey. 
If the Horſe loſes his Appetite, when he begins 


to eat the Meal, * a chewing Ball to his Bit, 
renewing it often; for it not only reſtores the Ap- 
petite, but contributes to the Fattening of the 
Horſe. 


[ 
| 


— — — — ——— 


CHAP. XXVII. 
Of the Palpitation of the Heart. 


| T” E Beating 5 OT Palpitation of the Hear: > 


a violent motion, by which it endeavcurs to 
expel ſomething that oppreſſes it. Tis occaſion d 
by hard riding, violent exerciſe , corrupt Water, 


bad nouriſhmeut, and whatever produces hear or 


obſtructions. When tis violent, the motion may 


de perceiv'd on the ſides, as likewiſe a noiſe like 


the blows of a Hammer. Some Horſes bear it 
without loſs of Appetite, or any extraordinary 


beating in the Flanks. *'Tis a vehement Diſtemper, 


but 
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but not mortal, unleſs it be accompanied with a F. 
ve Horſes once ſeiz d with it are uſually ſubject 
to it afterwards. | a 

The Cure is perfotm'd by a frequent repetition 
e 15 B/ood aw, Glyſters oy and Cordial Remedies. For 
nfs, I refer you to the foregoing Chapters. 
As tor Cordials, You have the Fieatuary of Kerme, 
the Cordial Ponder , the Lieutenaut s Pouder, and 
de Cerlir! Balls ; which are to be repeated every 
tay, or at leaſt once in to days. It the Pal pitation 
be accompanied with a vehement beating in the 
Flanks, give him a q of 2 Cordial mixture, of 
the Waters of Viper grofs „. Scabiqus Carduns Bene— 
ici us cu Roſes, with an Ounce of the Confection of 
HHiacinth without Auen cer Ambergreeſe , and one 
of the Ccrdii! Bulls reducd to pouder, rinſing the 
Pot and Horn with ef a pint of the ſame Cordial 
Titers. Or, 
Zuke Bunloſs , Porrage and Baum, of 
An eaſy Re- oh & bondful; boil em in a 'uſſicient 
medy for 1 eg. 
Pal itation f 8. 
of the tacart. 54, 42 7 %⁹˙⁶ * of «MW Daus 5 IU. the 

Ihater be reduc d to 4 pint. IIe Yee 

mou.i9 it Frein the Fire, add two banituls of Sorre”, 
47240 let 3.4 F. 14 9 74 it be cold. Dive 27¹ the 
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without I Tu or Ambergreeſe, and ten grains of Saf- 


with Sel Poly cbreſt; repeating the G!yſter every 
tix hours, and the Potion once a day; keeping 
him to a {pare diet of muiften'd Bran, without 
Oars, und walking him frequently at a Foot-pace. 
When the Palpiration is perfectly cur'd, twill be 
convenient to give him the Purge prefcrib'd in the 
foregoing Chapter; walking him next day, till the 
eracuation is quite over: After which, you may 

give 


| Ounces of Y 

You may 

clbreſt, in @ quart of Wine, and walk him an hour 
or leſs, according to his ſtrength, and afterwards 


; Polychreſt in it. 
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Ire him his uſual allowance of Oats. This is a 


| Sneral method of Cure for all ſorts of Palpitati- 


. = 
If it be Summer, and if you per- 5 
ceive an exceſſive heat in the Horſe's H Patte 


| Body 3 let him blood in the Neck- tion from an 
| Vein, and make him ſtand in Water i 
up to the Neck for an hour; then give him 2 


exceſi de neate 


o=_ 


| Draught, compos d of the Waters of Vipers-graſs , 
| Srabious, Roſes, and bitter Succory , of each 4a glaſi- 
of Cream of Tartar , and four 


full ; with an Ounce 
rup of the juice of Sorrel, or of Violets, 
kewiſe give him an Ounce of Sal. Polz- 


give him an Emollient and Cooling Glyſter, with Sal 
If ic be Winter, and no exceſſive 
heat be perceiv'd in the Horſe's Body; N Pai. 


omit letting Blood K unleſs there be p!tation of h 


Heart. 
a great oppreſſion (in which caſe you art 


may open the Veins of the Thighs, or that in 
| the Brisker ) and exhibit the following Cordial 


Potion. 


T..ke Carduns Benedictus, Sage, and Roſemary, of 


each a handful ; boi! em in a, pint and a half of 
Mater, to the conſumption of half a pint. To the 


rain d liquor add a pink of Wiite-Wine ; Funiper 


Berries, round Birtbwort, Myrrh, and ſhavings of 


Ivory, of each a Dram; Galanga! , Cinnamon and 


Claes, of each a Scruple ; Saffron, fix Grains, all 


' in fine pouder. Make your Horſe drink this Potion 


lukewarm, then walk him half an hour; and two 


hours after give him a Glyſter of three quarts of the 


Emollient Decoction, with four Ounces of the Carminu- 
tive purging Oil ; à quarter of a pound of Oil of Bay ; 
and two Qunces of Butter. 7 | 

| G 4 In 
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In all caſes, you muſt be cautious of over-cooling 
the Horſe's Body ; for, as I ſaid before, their Con- 


dition is different How that of Mens. 


CHAP. XXVII. 
"Of Fevers. 
9 young Horſes of a ſlender make, are 


often attack d by 
caſe, they ſtupidly hang their Heads, and can ſcarce 


keep their Eyes open; they rec as they go; the 


Tongue and roof of the Mouth is b! ackiſh, rough 
and dry; a great heat is ſpread over all the Body ; 
their Ly: es are red, their Breath hot and ſharp, and 
their Flanks beat violently. 

As for the Cure: Let Blood immediately, ſome- 
times in the Neck, Temple, or Eye-Veins; and 
ſometimes in the Brisket, Flanks, or Veins of the 
Thighs; for Bleeding eales the diſtended Veſſels, 


allays che Heat and Ebullicion ; - and by leſſening 


the quantity of the humours, gives nature an op- 
portunity of ſubduing the reſt." Feed the Horte 
with green Barley, Dande! ion, and the rops of Viuc— 
leaves ; and that in ſuch a quantity „as is juſt ſuffi- 
cient to keep him from ſtarving. For his ordinary 
drink, boil two Ounces of white Tartar, in fine pou- 
der, in 1220 quarts of Huter, for à quarter of an hour: 
Then pour the Decoction into a Pailtul of Water, 


with 2 handf«! of Bay lej-flower ; ; and let him drink a 


much as he pleaſes. 

Nothing is of more ufe for allay- 
ing the hear, and quicting the com- 
morion of the humours, and provo- 
king Urine powerfully ; than what 

_ {5.5 
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Horſe drink it up; and repeat it next day, if ties 
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follows. Put a quart ef I ter, 2ith ys Ownces of 
Salt of Tartar in 4 braz:n Pot, with a cover or: 
of it over the Fire, till the Salt be diſſulv dk. 1. — 
ſolve after the 7 me monner , 1 Oct F Sal FL 
moniack in por der „ in another quart ef Vater. 
Mix the two Solutions in a Pail, and fill up it: 
Pail with Water, adding a little Fan flower , to 

g OUPHT 


qualify che unpleaſant Laſte. Thus 47 
always to be nix'd with his drink, tor ic ges 


$.] Pruncdllz, and all cthers that can be preferib d. 
When the Horte dues not cat ur drink, let him be 
always bridled, with a bg ty d to the Fit, cs. 
raining, Aﬀu fetide und S.,, both in pouder, Ut 
each half a Ounce. h | 

Cordial Waters are very proper in 
this cale, for they inable nature to re- 
ſiſt the maligevity, ard by their moi— 
ſture ailay the internal heat. For inſlance: Tse 
three pints of the IW.ters of Sc bien, (Crus Ber 
ditins, Scorzon:ra , and Queen of the Meadows, 214: 
an Ounce of: the Conf. 107 of Alkermscs. Make th 
be CCCation. | | 

Above ail, 6% t repeated, if there Du 
be occaſion, three of four tires. d. Gl Her je 
reliere the Hurts mett etieciua 
Take two Ounces of the Scoriee of Liver Jp 
in frac od * bot! 49 1 14 frue it, of MX, 
of Cows MER ; ant fer two or three b-i5h ft 
remove it from the Fire, cnd immudiate'; add tub 
heads of Colequintid :, ſlicd jmall ; and after tis halt 
cold, preſs out the Liquor, to which add a awe 
ter of a pornd of Batten; and myect it lukewarm. 
This is a Purgative G'1/*cr, that mult not be uled 
daily ; but the following may be repeated {everal 
times a day. 


&) 
& 
do 


Z. he 
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; Take a ſufficient quantity of the fof. | 
A wage tening Herbs, and Fennel-ſeed, 1040 1 


with an Ounce and an half of Sal Po- 
Iychreſt , and two handfuls of whole Barley. Boil and 
ſtrain ; adding to the ſtrain d Liquor Oil of Ro- 
Jes and Violets, of each four Ounces; extracted Case 


fra , or Bened:ifium Laxativum , three Ounces. In- T* 
ject it often, and rub the Horſe now and then 1 
againſt the Hair, to give vent to the fuliginous the \ 
Vapours by opening the Pores. But if the Fever con- Blood 
tinues three days without intermiffion, you may has ft 
ſuperſede all Mcdicines, and throw the Horſe upon and i 
the Dunghil ; for in that time, the Liver is quite purif 
conſum'd by the heat, as appears by che Diſſection of end, 
Horſes that die of Fevers. him, 
In the Declenſion of the Fever, it or t 

7 gg will be neceſſar) to exhibit a Purge; him 
Ek for which end, I recommend the fol- Guai 
lowing, which purges effectually, without heating Ounc 
the Body. ſing 
Take poder of white Tartar, and five Nitre, of each ſame 
two Ounces ; put em in an earthen Diſh, and kindle em brid] 
with a live Coal. After the matter is ſufficiently burnt and 
and cold, beat it to a fine pouder ; put it into Water and hour 
WWhite-wine, of each a quart, with four Ounces of Sen- befo 
na. Let em ſtand all Night in a cold infuſion. Iben cont 
peur the ſtrain d infuſion upon four or five drams of Scam- fix d 


. mony, in fine pouder, incorporated with half a pound of they 
Hony prepar'd with the Herb Mercury ; ſtirring all gemlly drav 


Wwitha Peſtle in a Mortar. Give the whole quantity wit] 
keeping the Horſe bridled four hours before, and L 
three hours after. Feed him with ciſtern Bran that 
initead of Oars ; and twenty four hours after, walk ed! 


him gently for the ſpace of an hour. This Medi- zie 
cine may be ſafely adminiſtred on all occaſions, with- 
ou: any danger of heating, or inflaming the Body. 


CHAD. 
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C HAP. XXIX. 
Of the Farcin. 


THE Farcin is a 1 that frequently ap- 
# pears with an Ulcer, ſpreading almoſt over 
the whole Body; caus'd by a corruption in the 
Blood, and a certain malignity of the humours. It 
has ſome affinity with the French Pex in Men; 
and is cur'd like that, by removing the Cauſe, ;. e. 
purifying and ſweetening the Blood; for which 
end, feed your Horſe with moiften'd Bran, Bleed 
him, and two days after keep him bridled fix hours, 
or till Morning ; at which time give 

him Saſſafras Weed , Sarlapcrilla , and 2 * 
Guaiacum, in proſs peuder, of each three Pars 3 

I £7 5 3 f Farcin» 

Ounces ; in a quart of White-wine Rin- 

ſing the Pot and Horn, with Hef a pint ef the 


ſame Wine ; which he muſt alſo drink, and ftand 


bridled fix hours. Then give him moiſten d Brun 


and Hay, and ſuffer him to eat and drink tuo 


hours. Then ler him ſtand bridled all Night as 
before, and take the ſame Doſe next Morning ; 
continuing the ſamæ method three, or, if need be, 
fix days. When the knors are ripe, open em, if 
they do not break of their own accord ; and having 
drawn out all the matter, dreſs em every day 
with the Ointment of Portugal. | 
If a Farcin be of fo long ſtanding, ,, 
that the Liver and Lungs are corrupt. 2, 
8 P rate Farcin. 


ed and waſted; or that it is accompa- 
died with a running at the Noſe, or ſeizes on the 


Kernels; or that the knots void great pieces of 
fleſh, like large Muſhrooms ; no Cure is to be ex- 
pected, eſpecially after a ſucceſsleſs adminiſtration 

5 683 ol 
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of the foregoing Remedies. However, if the Lungs 


are cniy dry d, and but flightly. ulcerated, feme- 
what may be done; or becauſe the condition of the 
T.ungs i- not eaſily trac d, twill be proper to make 
a trial, by making the Horſe champ twenty fuur 
hours together, upon to Ounces of Ada farida, 
ſpread upon a ſtick, and wrap'd up in a Clcth, 
without ſuffering him to cat or drink a'l the white - 
for a Hiurfe may feſt fo long without danger. By 


this mean he will caft forth a predigicus quantity 


of filthy lumours; and, it the Lungs be not con- 
jut d, cr the Liver uicerated, he may recover. 
And peihaps it would not be amils to put a ſecond 
flick of ireſh fa fatide, into his Mouth, after 
cu cve hours. 


This done; if the Horle be fleſhv and full of 
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17. ne finite of. Hater F. twelwe Hours „ on bot 
het. Ten 210 Wh a TC :1.e Dea t in a cer d I 
Jets 10 the e it 2 Of the third p-ri of the 
ter. Gave the Horte a quart of the ſtrain'd liquor 
cvcry day, for eight days together, kecping him brid— 
led tire houts betore and after; and then wg him, 
for the Decoction attenuates and prepares the hu- 
mour fer Ex cuatii u. 

If the Horie be lean, dry and cholerick ; Put 
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ive your Horſe a rd pet of the ftrain'd liquor 
lukewarm, every Morning, keeping him bridied 

two hours before and after. It muſt be prepard 
ficſhh every three days, becauſe tis apt to fowre. 
Alter eight Deofes, purge him, for this Decoction 
| * prepare 
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prepares the humours for Evacuation, without aug- 


| menting the heat. 


For a Horle of a middling nature, give, for fix 
or eight days, the Decoction of Sarſaperilla, pre- 
par'd like that of China, only allowing a third part 
more of Serſaperilla, becauſe tis to prepare thicker 
humours, in order to purgation ; which ſucceeds. 
much better after a ſuitable preparation of the hu- 
mours. | ng | 

After Purgati: u, repeat the Decec/ions to dry the 
habit of the Body. The fime method of Care is 
allo very effectual for Coach-lorfes troubled with 
Pains or filthy Sores in their Legs; for this extir- 
pates the Cauſe, and prevents Relaptes, which other 
methods will not do. Inſtead of the Decoctions, 
you may e:chibir two Ownces of the fouder of the re- 
ſpective Ingredients, in a 4uart of TWhite-wine, tho' 
indeed the pouders are not altogether fo good, as 
the Decoctions ; eſpecially that of China for lean, 
dry, and cholerick Horſes. S. (fru in pouder, is 
no deſpicable Medicine. 


CHAP XXX 


Of the Flu'lition of the Blood, or Blood Running 
Itch, 


Ong rett, and want of exerciſe, hindring the 
diffpation of fupertluous humours ; do uſu— 

ally occaſion a redundancy of Blood, upon which 
its ſubtiler part penetrating the ſubſtance of the 
fleſh, cauſes external tumours, cfrenrumes miſta- 
ken fog the Fircin ; tho' the ſuddenneſs of their 
appearance, aud their ealy Cure, together with their 


loftneſs and looſenefs, are plain diſtinguithing marks. 


Gg 4 This 
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This Diſtemper is eaſily cur'd by bleeding plen- 


tifully once or twice in the Neck Veins. It un- 


ſeaſonable bleeding occaſions a Fever, by repelling 

the humour, you muſt immediately inje& a Gly/per ; 
and an hour After give an Ounce or two of Venice Tres. 
cle or Diateſſaron in Wine ; which will drive out the 
humour, and at laſt cure the Horſe. 

Sometimes the exceſſive heat and boiling of the 
Blood, occaſions its forming it ſelf into little knots, 
or bunches, in ſeveral parts of the Body ; which is 
effectually cur d by giving every day an Ounce and 
an half of Liver of Antimony ; Or three or four Do- 
ſes of Cinnabar Pills; for ſuch Medicines cool 
and 2 the Blood. Sa! Prunellæ given in the 
Horſes Bran, will prevent this Diſtemper, by ex- 
5 the bilious ſeroſities, and that perhaps by 
Urine. | 


_—_ 
— 


CHAP. XXXL 
Of the Molten Greaſe. 


THE MoltenGreale is a Diſtemper, to which fat 
Horſes are moſt ſubject ; for their tough ſlimy 
Humours (miſtaken for melted fat) are by virtue 
of an agitation and a provident ſtruggle of nature, 
. tarown into the Guts, in order to Evacuation ; and 
this caſe is beſt known, by putting ones hand into 
the Horſe's Fundament, for if the greaſe is molten, 
11 film will cover the Excrements thus drawn 
r 1 
V pon the leaſt ſuſpition of the Molten Greafe ; 
put into the Horſes Fundament, your Hand and 
Arm, anointed with freſh Butter ; and draw forth 


not only the Dung, but all the flimy humours. 
_ After 


Houſlec 
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After you have rak d him carefully, let him blood 
| in the Neck; and half an hour after inject a Glyſter, 


no | of two Ounces of Benedictum Laxatiuum, one Ounce 
„„ Sal Gemme, (or Sal Polchr:ft, or the Scrie c 
3 wer of Antimony ) and a quarter of a pound of Hony 
the Violets ; all diſſolvd in zo quarts of the com- 
mon Decoftion 3 adding Emetick Wine , and the Urine 
he of = ſornd Man, of each à pint. Then walk him 
ts gently, for half an hour, to make the G/yfer work. 
:? Atter chat, give him about half « pint of the juice of 
md | Honuſleck, mix d with a pint Mhite- vine, walking 
„„ bim gently for the ſpace of an hour; for that juice, 
ol doth cools, cleanſes and heals : Afterwards repeat 
he the Gly/ter, and indeavour by all means to retrieve 
* his Appetite. 
by I have often adminiſtred the following GHfger, 
with very good ſucceſs. After you have rak'd 
your Horſe, and allow'd him ſome time to reſt, 
a cut the Neck of a young Sheep or great Lamb in the 
Stable, receive the Blood into a hot Pipe, and in- 
ject it warm by way of Ghſter; to be repeated 
every twelve hours, inſtead of all other G!y/ters ; 
for it moiſtens and tempers the Guts, and is ſel- 
dom or never thrown out till the uſual time of 
at dunging, when it appears clotted among the Ex- 
vi crements. 
UC When the Diſeaſe is of longer ſtanding, bleed your 
e, Horſe, and half an hour after, give him two /tink- 
1d ing Pills in a pint of Wine, or of Beer, if it be in 
to Summer; an hour after repeat the ſame doſe ; and 
2 after a like interval, repeat it again. Half an hour 
n after the laſt Doſe, inject the following 60) fer. 
Boil 7290 Ounces of the Scoriæ of Liver of Antimony, 
3 reduc d to fine pouder, in five pints of Beer or Mbey; 
d after two or three brick waums, remive the Veſſe! 
h from the Fire, and adding a quarter of a pound of 
S. _ freh Batter, inject the Glyſer blood-warm. For 


Wand 
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want of the G!y/ter ; you may thruſt a piece of 
Scop into the Fundament. 

If the Diſtemper be extreamly Violent, and the 

Horſe is very reſtleſs and troubled with a vehement 
Palpitation of the Heart; and if a great deal of 
flime is drawn out of the Fundament; give him 4 
| G'yſter, of Sheep s Blood warm „ EVETY TWO hours : 
If che violence of the Diſeaſe ſtill continues, twill 
be convenient to give him three Deſes of the Pill; 
two or three hours after the laſt of the former 
D:{es ; without fearing the ill conſequences of giv- 
ing fo large a Doſe ; for the heat of theſe P3!}; i; 
qualtied by the Antimon), and the fix'd Salt, with 
which they abound. 

This methed will always ſucceed, if it be ſeaſona- 
bly begun; but it the firſt inſults are over-look'd, 
tis a dangeicus cafe. It this Diſeate is attended by 
4 runniig of much matter at the Noſe, tis'a ſign 
of Death; eſpecially if che humours arc frochy. If 
it be caus d by violent exerciſe, or overheating, tis 
a2 hard matter to cure it. I have obſerv'd ſome Hor- 
ſes ſeiꝝ d with it in the Stable, others after very mo- 
derate riding ; and others again after the violent 
agitation of the Body, occation'd by Chol;ck Pains ; 
in all wlüch caſes the Cure is the ſame. 

vince the fiinking Püls, mention'd but now, 
are of excellent uſe tor Horſes, not only in this, 
but in many other Diltempers , twill not be im- 
proper to take a view of their Compoſition. Its 
chris, | 
Take the reddeſt and cleareſt Aſa 


The ſinking fætida, Bap berries of Provence e Italy, 


Pills for Mol» % Liver of Antinony , of each an 
ren Greaſe, | / * 
Loundering, e qu.iniity , beat em i ouaer , 
Cholick and and mi em carefully with a Peſtle , 
Fevers. 


m 44 large Mortar 4 pouring 011 by de- 
grees, a [ufficient quantity of Vinegar , 
o t6 
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y incorporate 'em. Make Pills weighing fourteen 
ams each, to be dried on the bottom of a hair 
'Fieve, and kept as long as you will. In the An- 
cient Compoſition, the Liver of Antimeny was 


fr out. But I chooſe to add it, becauſe it ren- 
ders the Pills more agrecable to the Stomach, and 
nore proper and ſafe in Fevers ; and by promoting 
he inſentible Tranſpiration, quickens the ſlow 
operation of the Aa fetidu. This method of mix- 
ing all the pouders together, is much prefera- 
de to the former way of diffolving the 3 ferid; 


in Vineger, and evaporating the ſolution to the 
thickneſs of Hony, and then adding the pouders ; 


for by this means the Volatile Salt of the A4/ja fætidg 
b retain'd, which in the other way would evapo- 
rate with the fteams of the Vinegar ; and the un- 
ſupportable ſtench and ſharp ſmell chat uſually 


\ cauſes violent Head-aches, is corrected. Some 


would perſuade us, that the Vlatile Salt of the 
Ala fetida, is lodg'd in an Olly viſcous Subſtance, 
uncapable of evaporating with the Vinegar; but 
am not of their opinion. Indeed, if the re |dith 
pure /, fieridz, without any mixture of Earth or 


Wood, cannot be had; twill then be not only 


allowable „but neceffary to diſſolve the impure 


bum in Vineg:r, and evaporate the ſtrain'd folu- 


tion to the thickneſs of Heny, and make Pii's 
of that with the other poude's; becauſe thoate 
Impurities would weaken their Virtues. Br 
at the ſame time they are certainly inferiour to 
thoſe prepar d the other way. : fene, the 
chief Ingredient of theſe Pills, is a Gum chat 
grows in the Indies on a Buſh, with ſmall leaves 
reſembling Rue; and that in ſtony and dry place: 


It appears about the end of Ser, and is ga 


ther d in Autumn. Notwithſtanding its ench, 
the Iudiant uſe it in their dawces, and Awint their 
: Pots, 
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Pots and drinking Veſſels with it. The beſt 40 
fetida grows in the Province of Utrad, in the Indie; 
for that which comes from Perſia, grows on a Plant 
with leaves like thoſe of a Fig-tree, and is much in- 
ferior to the other. | 

Theſe Pills are fo univerſally uſeful, and withal 


ſo cheap and portable, that no body ſhould be 


without em. In the molting of the Greaſe, and 
Foundering, they are of ſingular uſe, if they be giy- 
en as I directed above; only if the Horſe be foun- 
der d, as ſoon as you let him Blood, you muſt pick 
his Feet, and pour Oil of Bay into his fore- feet, ſtop- 
ping them with Flax, and laying hot Embers upon 
the Flax, with Splents over all; and renew the ſame 
Applicationthrice, once every ſix or four hours; and 
twenty four hours after ſuffer him to lie down. The 
Horſe muſt neither eat nor drink, for four hours af- 
ter the laſt of the three Doſes ; nay, 'twould be con- 
venient to keep him twenty four hours from drink- 
ing, and two or three days from Hay or Oars. 


Three Does of theſe Pills, exhibited according 


to the above-mentioned Method, may perhaps cure 


that fatal kind of Cholick, call'd the red Gripes ; being 


follow'd by a Ghſter of warm Sheep's, or Calf's 
Blood. In Fevers they are very proper, the Horſe 
being carefully cover'd up after the firſt Doſe ; 
adding another Doſe next Morning, together with 
frequent Gly/ters ; for tho' the beating of his Flanks 


Increaſes at firſt, it will abate quickly after. 
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| of Worms, Bots, or Trunchions, bred in the Body 


of a Horſe. 


Orms are the product of crude undigeſted 
humours. The Remedies preſcrib'd againft 


| Worm-Cholicks are proper on this occaſion. To which 
ve may add the following Pouder. 


Take the ſeeds of Coriander , Let- 


tuce , Rapes and Colewort , of each two A pouder for 


Worms. 


\ Ounces ; Zedoary , an Ounce ; ſhavings 


of Hartshorn , four Ounces: Make a pouder. Doſe, 
two Ounces à day with Oats or Bran moiſten'd with 
Wine for twelve days together; after which, give 
your Horſe a proper Purge ; for Purgation is always 
neceſſary in this caſe. 

The following Remedy is alſo very 
proper for killing Worms. Take an Ounce 
of the filings of Steel, mixt with moiſten d 


A Steel Mea: 
cine for Worms. 


Bran; give it to your Horſe daily, till he has ea- 


ten 2 whole pound; and then purge him. This Steel 
courſe is very proper for Horſes return d from the 


Camp, or from a long Journey; for Worms are of- 


tentimes the hidden cauſe of their not thriving. Be- 
ſides, Steel is an excellent Medicine againſt ail ob- 
ſtructions whatſoever. | 

The pouder of Earthworms dry d in an Oven, in 
an Earthen Pot, cover'd, after they have vomited 
up all their filth by lying fix hours in clean Water; 
giving every Morning from one to to Ounces in 4 
quart of good Wine, for ſeven or eight days; is an ef- 
tectual Remedy againit Wer m:s. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXX. 
Of Swaying of the Back, and Falls. 


F the Ligaments of the Bones of the Back are 
1 ſtretch d by a fall; the Back is ſaid to be i: 
and if a Vein be broken within the Body, the ex- 
travaſated Blood curdles, and putrifies, and pro- 
duces very dangerous Diſtempers. Mules are 
more ſubject to the ſ/wazing of the Back, than 
Hirſes, becaule the Ridge of their Back being 
higher, is not fo firmly ſupported by their 
Ribs. | | 


For the Cure; take two pounds of Blood from 


the N c&-Veins immediately; and having chaf'd 
his Back wi.h your hand, till it grow warm, apply 
two la ge ſcarifying Cupping-gluſſes, one on each 
fide, where he complains moſt of pain, or where 
the extravaſated Blood is lodg d. Then put your 
Horſe into a frame, and hang him up; or elſe en- 
cloſe him wich Grates, ſo that he cannot move his 
Body, and let him remain in that poſture five or 
fix Weeks. Then rub upon his Back, equal quar- 
tirties of Spirit of Iiize, and Oil of Turpentine , 
ſhaken together in a Viol till they grow white 
as Mk; after which, apply the red Hony Charge 
hot, adding Half an Orwce of Galls, at every Ap- 
plication; and applying a freſh charg2 every time, 
without raking away the former. This application 
will occaſion a ſwelling of the Back; which may 
atterwards be remov'd by the Baths and Fomenta- 
tions preſerib d againit Swellings. In want of the 


Hony-Charge, you may apply the Ointment of Montpe- 
lier for two or three days; and then proceed to the 
IF your Horle voids Blood ſtill at the 
Mouth 


Fymentations. 
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Mouth or Noſe, give him every day Sl Peine, 
| nd Funiper-berries beaten, of each an Ounce, in a pint of 

Nine, for eight days together: And for the firſt 
' four days inject every day an Anodyne G'yſter, after 
vou have rak'd bis Fundament. 


If theſe Remedies proves ſucceſsleſs, as it often 
happens in very great Strains: make two or three 
inciſions with a large Tron lice, and ſeparate the 
Skin from the Fleſh on the Reins, (or that part of 
the back that lies behind à little Saddle) about the 


breadth of half a Foot, on each fide of the Pack- 


done, till vou come to the Hip-bone. 


; Then {top 
the holes with fliccs of He, of the thickneſs 


of half a Crown, and two or three Fingers breadth 
ſong and broad, to hinder the Skin from growing 


to the Fleſh. Rub the ſeparate Skin with an Oint- 
ment made of equal parts of Poputeum , aud the 
Omtmeont of Merſhmalle US, covering the whole 
part with a Lamb -S, the wovlly tide inward; 
and laying a daddle-cloth over all. Then hang up 
your Horſe, or fix him in ſuch a pottur:, that he 


may not be able to ſtir ; and give him a G/; er 


every Night of Sal Pol!ychrejt 3 and every day * 
Pution Of an Ounce Of Ala fatid in pouder, mixt 
with a pint of line, for eight days together. 
After forty eight hours uncover the fure place ; 
and you will find it very much fwo'len ; as it mutt 
de in order to the Cure. Take out the LI, and 
preſs out the reddiih matter in the Sore. Then 
put in freſh pieces of Lil, and chife the whole 


Lira. 


part with the above-mentiond O 2 m2; ater 
that, cover it up as vetore; and drets it acer the 
fame manner, once in forty eight hours, for the 


ſpace of twelve days. After which, onmic che Lind, 
and dreſs it with the Duke's Onion, keeping it 
cover'd and dretiing it every dav, ciil che Skin be 
reunited tothe Fleſh, and the Sores Leal'd, Twenty 
; | CV > 
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ewo days after the beginning of the Cure, you 
may take away the Laub s-Skin 5 and ten ays 
after that ſuffer the Horſe to ſtir, walking him 3 
little; and ſo accuſtoming him to Travel by de- 
rees. | 

Inſtead of ſeparating the Skin, you may give 
the Fire (which is an eaſier, and na leſs effectual 
Remedy) piercing the Skin with a red hot Iron, 
and making holes all over the fame part, at the 
diſtance of an Inch from each other. Then apply 
2 good Plaiſter, and over that, two Sheets of Pa- 
per; after which, hang up your Horſe for a Month; 
and when the Scabs are fallen, dreſs the Sores 
— the Duke's Oint ment, and proceed as be- 
ore. | 


WIE 


* 
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CH AP. XXXIV. 
Of the ſwelling of the Cods or Stones; and of 

bruis'd or hard Stones. 
T* E ſwelling of the Cods or Stones, may pro- 
ceed from a ferous humour that deſcends 
along the production of the Peritongum; or from a 
Defluxion , occaſion d by the ſtroke of another 
Horſe ; or from a Rupture or downfall of the Guts, 

occaſion d by a Strain. 

Of on buf If ic be only a ſlight Inflammation, 
watios of ch riding the Horle into the cold Water, 
Codes. will repel it. But if the Inflammation 
be violent, you muſt apply the fol- 
lowing Pultis. Take yellow Wax, freſh Butter, 
and Oil Olive, of each balf a pound 


f 4 Vinegar, 
balf @ pint ;; boil em together till the | * « 
| almoſs 


. 


| 
ö 


6 
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almoſt conſum d. Then remove the Veſſel from the 
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» and adding an Ounce C r make a 
* , to be ju Fn to che Gratis? Cods, and 
fene w d after four hours, without taking away the 
former, or covering the part. This will remove 
the heat and pain; and the ſwelling too, if it be 
2 ſimple inflammation. But it the ſwelling con- 


| rinues ſtill, and the Stones hang low, after the 


heat and pain are gone; tis a ſign of an Hydro- 


| cele, i. e. that by a relaxation of the Peritoncum, 


the Cods are fill'd with Water; which, if retain'd, 


may corrupt the Stones, and occaſion a fatal Gn 


of Gruel of Barlez-meal and Vinegar , 


rene. In which caſe, after the application of the 
ormer Pultis; you muſt make a ſort Of anthydrecele 


and when tis almoft boil'd, add half the quantity 


the Wound may be eaſily 


of which, add half an Ounce of Caſtor 


| of Chalk, with a ſufficient quantity of Oil of Ro- 
ſes and Quinces, and two Pugils of Salt; and 


apply it as hot as you can touch it with your 
hand, binding ir on very carefully. Or, inſtead 
of that » a © ſufficient quantity of Beans in 
the Lees of Vine, till they grow ſoft; 


then beat em to a Maſh; to rwo pounds 2 Reſelvens 


P 4. 


in fine pouder, and ſew all up in a Bag, large enough 
to cover the Stones, to be bound on as hot as it can 
be ſuffer d, the Cods being firſt anointed with the 


Ointment or Oil of Reſes. Twenty four hours after, a- 


noint again, and heat the Bag in the ſame Lees of 
Wine, in which the Beans were buil'd ; continuing to 
renew the Application after the ſame manner, till 
the ſwelling be abated. OY —_ 

If all proves ineffectual, and the Stones hang 
very low, and feel as if they contain d a great 
deal of Water, you muſt geld your Horte at the 
Full-Moon; and, if the _—_ not Ulceraced, 
heal'd. 


H h When 
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When by a relaxation of the Pert 
nt ah ton um, the Guts fall into the Cods, 
you muſt indeavour to put up the 
fallen Gut wich your hands; or if you cannot do 


it otherwiſe, caſt the Horſe on his Back on ſoft 
ground, and bind Fis uwe Legs on each fide toge- 


ther; aid. Laving bath'd the Stones with lukewarm 


Water, put up the Guts with your hand. Then 


apply the following Bag. 

Take the Roots of Comfrey, the Bark of the Pom- 
granate and Oak-Trees, Cyprus Nuts, green Oak Ap- 
ples, Sumach and Barverries , of each four Ounces ; 
Annis and Fennel-ſeed , of each two Ounces ; fluwers 
7 Pomgranats, Cbamomil, and Melilot, of each to 

andfuls ; pouder of crude Allum , baif a pound. Put 
'em altogether into a bag, large enough to cover the 
Stones, and ſew it after the manner of a Quilt. Then 
boil this Bag for two hours in a large potful of 
Sloe-Mine; or, for want of that, of thick red Mine; 
aftes which, apply it moderately hot to the Stones, 
tying it on dexterouſly with a Bandage paſſing 


round the Flanks, and ty'd on the Rump; heating 


the Quilt in the ſame ine, every twenty four hours; 
and continuing the uſe of it for a conſiderable time. 
Afrerwards the Cods may be fomented with 4d/rin- 
gent Baths. | 

I have ſeen ſome Truſſes for Horſes, fo dex- 
terouſly made ; that they could leap very well 
with them. But the ſureſt Remedy is to geld the 
Horſe, after the Guts are put up; for ſo the Cods 
- ſhrink up, and the Guts fall no more down into 


4 


em. 
Of bruii'd or Sometimes the Stone grows dry and 


hard Stones. hard , by reaſon of a Contuſion 5 


when a Horſe entangles himſelf among 

the Bars that are ſet up to ſeparate him from other 
Horſes; and ſometimes a Defluxion falls * the 
* ga- 
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»;. FT Ligaments by which the Stone hangs, which is more 
ds, dangerous. | 
he It the hardneſs and contuſion be not very ſtub- 
do | born, it may be cur d; by applying the following 
oft Pultiss Take Hony and freſh Butter melted, of 
re- f each half 4 pound; Juice of green Coleworts, 4 
m pound ; leaves of Rue, without the Stalks, a large 
en {| handful ; black Soap 4 quarter of a pound ; Bean- 
flower, a pound. ſtamp the Rue in a Marble Mor- 
m- tar, then add the Ham, and afterwards the juice 
17 of Coleworts, Butter, and black Soap. Mix em 
3 well without heat, and, with the Bean- floner make 
ers a Pultis to be applied cold with a Hog's Blad- 
w9 der, and kept on with a Bandage ty'd about the 
ut Horſe's Back ; renewing the Application every day. 
he If the ſwelling be accompanied with a great Inflam- 
en mation, add to the whole Compoſition, two drams 
of of Camphyr, diffolv'd in three Spoonfuls of Spirit of 
e; Vine. But if the tumour be ſeated in the Liga- 
25, ments above the Stone; you mult chafe the part 
ng with Spirit of Wine Camphorated, before you apply 
g the Caraplaſm. 
| If there is matter generated in the Stone, apply 
le. tothe part where the matter ſeems to be ſeared, 
»- | Emplaſtrum Divinum, \pread on very ſoft Leather; 
then apply the Pultis; and, it there be any mat- 
x- ter, the Plaiſter will draw it. The Plai ter 
ell mutt be taken off once a day, but needs not be 
he chang d. 
ds {| You muſt let the Horſe blood in the beginning 
to | and end of the Cure; and give him two Ounces of 
Sal Prunellæ every day mix'd with Bran, which 


ad | muſt be his only Food. 


„ lt the matter appears ſo high above the Stones, 
18 | that ir cannot be conveniently evacuated, you 
er mult open a Paſſage with a red hot Iron at the 


he bottom of the Cod, without touching the Stone. 
a- Hh 2 Then 
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Then anoint the Cod with Baſilicum, and lay over 
it B-et-leawves ſmear d with Butter; putting into the 
hole a Tent anointed with Enplaſtrum Divinum 
melted in Oil of Roſes : which indeed is an excellent 


Remedy, in all cafes, where a Sore is requir'd to be 


kept PEN. | 8 

This Method regularly purſu'd, will certainly 
cure the Horſe without Gelding ; which is to no 
purpoſe, when the Malady is ſeated in the Ligamenti; 
and is always dangerous, till the pain be aſſwag d 
and the defluxion ſtopt. | 


— 


CHAP. XXXV. 


Of the Last, Looſneſs, or Flux of 
the Belly. 


HE Lask or Flux, which is frequently fatal 
1 to Horſes, is occaſion'd by ſuch a weakneſs of 
the Stomach, that the Food paſtes thro' the Guts 
almoſt without any alteration, (which is a very 
dangerous caſe ; ) or by the corruption of Humours 
either gather'd in the Stomach, or thrown upon it 
from gther Parts. The External Cauſes, are, 
eating too much Provender, feeding upon mouldy 
or rotten Hay, frozen Graſs, Rye-ftraw, and other 
unwholeſom Nouriſhment ; drinking very cold Wa- 
ter, immoderate Fatigue, exceflive Fatneſs, drink- 
ing immediately after the eating of 2 great quantity 


of Oats; and ſometimes, want of Exerciſe. If the 


Excrements voided boil and ferment upon the 
Ground , the Diſtemper proceeds from overheated 
Choler, and is rarely dangerous, nay ſometimes 
profitable. It the Excrements are white, tis a ſign 


of 
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af crude cold Humours ; if they be watery, they 
dencte a great weakneſs of the Stomach. Locſneſſes 
it occaſion d by drinking cold Water in Summer, or 
e melted Snow, or eating tender Graſs, or other looſe- 
I ͤning things, are not to be 2 But thoſe 
* which come without a manifeſt External Cauſe, 
0 { ought never to be neglected. 
As for the Cure: If the Excrements are mix'd 
” } with ſmall pieces or ſcrapings of the Guts; you 
muſt immediately endeavour to prevent a cal 
Ulcer in thoſe Parts, by giving two or three times 
a day a pint of a cooling ſoftning Decoction; viz. 
Of two Ounces of Barley, the like quantity of the Rocts 
of Mirſh-mallows, and an Ounce of the pouder of Sal 
Prunellæ; boil'd in three quarts of Vater to a quart. 
If the Diſtemper is caus'd by Hegm, you muſt have 
recourſe to Cordial Pouders, or Pills; and other hot 
Remedies, capable to ſtrengthen the Stomach, and 
relaxated Parts. 
| | Sometimes a Looſne(s is a ſeaſonable Effort of 
| Nature, to free it ſelf of a troubleſom load of Hu- 
| 1 monrs : But if it continues above three Days, with 
the loſs of Appetite, it muſt be ſeaſonably check d; 
for ſometimes Horſes are founder d by its long con- 
tinuance. 3 . 
In this caſe, the Horſe's Food may be Bran moi- 
ſten d with Claret, or Burley parch d on à Peel, and 
then grownd ; and the beſt Hay. But 0 are al- 
together improper. As for Reme/ies, you may begin 
| with a ſcouring Glyſter, viz. 
 T.cke Wheat - bran well ſifted, and 1 
whole Barley , of each tuo handful: 3 8 
red Roſes, a handful; true Opium 
ſic d ſmall , half 4 Dram; boil em in IWhey 
or ſteel d Water for the jpice of a quirter of 
' an hur ; then add the leaves of wild Succo- 
1, Agrimony , Beets, white Muiicin , ald 
| Hh 3 Mercury, 


2 "> * ot " 
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Mercury, of each a handful. In two quarts 


of the 


ſtrain d Decoction diſſolve the olks of fix Epgs 3 Ho- | 


my of Roſes and brown Sugar, of each four Ounces. Mix, 
and make a G!y/ter. After the Operation of the 
Glyſter, give him tw Ounces of Liver of Antimony, 
or b. an Ounce of the Golden Sulphur of Antimony, 


in mciſten'd Bran: Perſiſting in this Method for a 


conſiderable,time ; for theſe Medicines corroborate 


the Guts, and allay the Fermentation of the Hu- 


mours. This done, you may inject an adſtringent 
Glyſter: For inſtance, 
ten and white Mullein, of each a hand- 
ful; Plantane-leawes, two handfuls; wild 
Pomgranate-flowers , balf a handful ; the ſeeds of 
Atyrtle, Lettuce, and Plantane; o 
cos. Beat the ſeeds, and boil em in three quarts 
| Beer or Barley-water , with half a dram of good O- 
pium cut into thin ſlices; then put in the Herbs, 
and afterwards a h..ndfu! of dry d Roſes. Add 
to the ſtr ining, half a pound of Honey of Ro- 
fes, and four Ounces of Sugar of Roſes, Make a 
Gl) 1 cr. 88 : 


A Potion for 
the Flix. 


If the Tux be not ſtopp'd by the 
uſe of the Antimony, you may con- 
tine to repeat the Giyſters; and at 
the ſame time, give the following Potion. Take 
eight I:rge or ten {all Nutmegs, put em upin a point 


of a Knife, and bold em over a Candle till they be 


burnt to à red Coal + then caſt "em into a quart of 


Claret , breaking them With your Fingers; and after 
they have Food in infuſion all Night, ſtrain out the 
Wine in the Alirning, and make your Horſe drink it 
bloc d- warm; keeping him bridled two hours before 


and afr.r This is an excellent Remedy for Men, as 
well as Horſes, 


F 05 


Take Knotgraſs ( or Shepherd's purſe ) 


F each two Ou 


| 
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For a Superpurgation in a Horſe : 
Take of Plantane - leaves in Summer, „ Remedy 
he feeds in Mint ſ[ufficic for a Super- 
or the ſeeds in Winter, 4 ficient quan- Kent's. 
tity. Eoil em in three quarts of Beer 


and add to the ſtraining , Catholicum, two Oun- 


ces; Rhubarb and Seal d Earth, of each four Oun- 
ces. Make a G/)ſter, to be repeated twice or thrice. 


In the mean time, exhibit a Potion of 110 quarts 
of Milk, in which you have quench'd Steel five 
or fix times; mix d with 720 Ounces of the ftomes 


of roaſted Grapes, and an Ounce and a balf of the 
ſhavings of Ivory, calcind, and beaten to a very ſme 
pouder. | 5 


CHAP. XXXVI. 
Of the Falling of the Fundament. 


HE Falling-out of the Fundament is occa- 
ſion'd by a violent Flux, or the Piles, obliging 
the Horſe to ſtrain violently; or (as it often hap- 
pens) by cutting off the Tail ; in which caſe, if it 
is accompany'd with a great ſwelling, tis almoſt al- 
ways a fatal ſign of a Gungrene ſpreading towards 
the Back : And it it does not quickly yield to the 
ordinary Remedies, the Horſe may be given over 
for loſt. ” 
This Malady ought never to be neglected ; for it 
may be attended with dangerous Conſequences : 
And therefore you muſt anoint the place with Oil 
of Roſes bloodwarm, and afterwards endeavour to 
put it up. After two or three ſucceſsleſs attempts, 
you muſt have recourſe to what follows. 
Beat fix drams of the Salt of Lead in a Mortar, 
Pour ing on it by degrees a ſufficient quantity of 
Hh 4 Goat 
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Goats-Milk, (or, for want of that, of Cows-Milk) tilt 
they aſſume the conſiſtency of a liquid Ointment. Anoint © 

the Part with this Ointment ; and put into the Fun. 
dament a Tent dipt in the ſame : repeating the Ap. 
plication from time to time. Or, 

Take pouder of burnt Oyfter-ſhells, two Ounces ; the 
green middle bark of an Aſh-tree beaten, four Ounces ; 
(or, for want of that, two Ounces of the dry bark ; 

good Honey, a quarter of a pound ; and b.lf a pound of 
the leauen d Doug h of a Rje-loaf ready to be put into 
the Oden. Make a Pultis without heat, to be apply'd 
cold to the Fundament; renewing the Application 
_ every twelve hours. | 

It theſe Applications are not attended with ſuc- 
ceſs ; as ſoon as the inflammation and great heat are 
remov'd, you muſt cut off the part of the Funda- 
ment that hangs out, with a ſharp Knife, heated 
red-hot, to prevent a Flux of Blood. | 

It the Fundament ſhrinks into its place when the 
Horſe refts, d falls out again when he trots, tis 
a ſign of a Fifula: In which caſe, the beſt and 
* ſucceſsful way, is to tye a piece of ſtrong 
Packthread about it, and cut it quite off with a 

red-hot Knife; anointing the Wound afterwards 
every day with Album Rhaſis, and then rubbing the 
Fleſh with Siccativum Rubrum. 


cha 2 
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'CHAP. XXXVII 


of Warts, Chops, Pains, Ratt-tails, Mules, and 


other foul and Watery Sores in a Horſes Legs; 
and of ſwollen and gouty Legs, occaſſon d by 
ſuch Sores : Together with a deſcription of the 
Compoſition and Virtues of the white Ho- 
ney Charge. 


N E of the beſt Secrets in the 1 
World for Warts in Horſes Limbs, 7 


and likewiſe for the Kors of the Farcin; is the fol- 
1 lowing Recipe. 


Put three Ounces of pouder of Copperas into a Cru- 


cible, with an Ounce f Arſenick in pouder. Place the 


Crucible in a Charcoal- 


Fre, ſtirring the matter from time 


to time, but carefully avoiding the ſteams. Continue a 
' pretty ſmart degree of beat, till the whole matter be 
| ſomewhat reddiſh ; then take the Crucible off the fire, 
and, after tis cool d, break it, and beat the matter 
Jo 4 very fine pouder. Incorperate four Ounces of thi; 


pouder with five Ounces of Album Rhaſis; and make an 


Ointment to be applied cold to the Harte, anoint- 


ing them ſlightly every day; and they will fal! off 
like kernels of Nuts, without caufing any ſwelling 
in the Legs. Bur you mult take care, to anoint on- 


ly the Warts, and neither to work nor ride the Horte 
during the application of the Oinrmen:. When the 


Warts are fallen off, which will happen in a Month“ 


time; dreſs the Sores with the Counteſs's Ointment, 
and in a Month more the Cure will be compleated ; 


for the Sores are uſually very deep, when the Warts 


are large. 


dome 


LY 
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Sometimes a ſharp malignant Hu- I Blood 
1 ee mour fretting the Skin, con Clef - eve 

and Chops on the bough of the Pa. 
fterns ; which are accompanied wich Pain and 2a wry 
very noiſem ſtench. In this caſe, ſhave away the fd d 
Hair from the ſore place, in order to keep it clean ; 
and apply the ite Hony-Charge or the Cocchman: ihe Le 
Ointment, which will 3 eal the Chops, if ſou mu 
you renew the Application from time to time. If I che 


foul Fleſh retards the Cure, touch it with Spirit rery ha 
of Vitriol tuo hours before the application of the {jag O,, 
Charge. The Oil of Hempſeed , or that of Linſeed Take 
ſhak d in a Vial with an equal quantity of Brandy, Inary 
is alſo very proper to qualifie the ſnarp Humours, J qunces 
and to heal and dry up the Chops. It theſe Remedies three C 


do not operate effectually, apply one of the drying | ſufficien 
Ointments. When a Horſe is ſubject to theſe Clefrs, to be 
I take it to be the beſt way, to keep the Paſterys 


dage 

continually ſhavd, and to cut the Hair off thoſe 3 
places as often as the Mane, taking care not to cut gew 
the Fetlock. 0 | time. 
Sometimes à ſtinking fretting Mat- .I 
Of be P1i% ter iſſues out of the Pores, and deadens put 2h 
Sores 1 %, the Skin of the P fern and Fetlock very | 
Legs. Joynt, and even of the whole Leg; wu» boi 
and fomerimes is fo corrolive, that incor pe 

it looſens tlie Hoof from the Cronet at the Heel, Pouder 
appearing on tne Skin with a white colour. This far 
is always ufher'd in by a ſwelling, and accompanied Fre, 
with pain; and at laſt aſſumes fuch a venemous Calle 
quality, that tis ſucceeded by Warts and Cletis» the 1] 
It appears uſually at the firſt fide of the Patterns; an O 
and afterwards atcends to the middle of the Leg, allt 
peeling off ſome part of the Hair. If it continues mak 
any time, the whole Part is over-run with Warts, fortis 
Cleſts, and Nodes, which make the Cure very Ano 
difficult. As tor the Cue: Take away two pounds War 


of 


part II. 


1 he Legs of Coach-Horles. 


three Ounces of burnt Allum ; 
1 ſufficient quantity of Meal, m. ke an Ointment , 
to be applied to the 
dage or cover. 
: rery clean with a new made Lye, and to re- 
new the Application of the Oiatment from time to 
time. 


very [mall Fire. 


to boil, remove it from the Fire, and 
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of Blood as ſoon as you perceive it; then give 
tim every Morning for eight days together, the 
hervel ion of Guaiacum or Banned, and afterwards 
ange him ; obſerving the ſame merhod as was pre- 
nbd for an inveterate Forcin. This method 
will remove and prevent all forts of Infirmities in 
In the mean time 
ou muſt immediately ſhave away the Hair, and, 
if the Leg be not gourded, rub the fore places 
rery hard wich a Wiſp, and then apply the foilow- 


ing Ointment. 


Take a pound of black Soap; æn er- 


lnary giaſs-ful of Spirit of Mine; two wh Ointreent 
Ounces of common Salt beuten ſmall; © ry upWa- 
try Sores. 


with a | 
place without any ban- 
The next day waſh the part 


* 
the Oint- 
menr of Q/- 
deub argh tor 
the fume ute. 
corporate ita it Werdigreaſe in fine = 
ponder, and white Hitriol groſly beaten , of each 


T. ke two nounds of Common Hon; ; 
pur them in a new gla⁊ d Pot, over a 
As ſoon as it begins 


fer Ounces. Then ſet the Pot again on a mali 


Fire, ſtirring the matter , and add two Ounces of 


Calle, in very fine pouder. Take it off again from 
' the Fire, and after ſtirring it for ſome time, add 


an Ounce of Sublimate , beaten very [mall , ſtirring 


all together till they be cold. and then you may 


make it ſtronger, by adding four Ouncis of Aqua- 
fortis, This Ointmen; may be kept a long time. 
Anoint the Sore ſlightly with it every day. For 
Warts indeed you nced not be ſo cautious, 1 the 

* | Legs 
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Tegs are not gourdy, this will certainly do. But 


if the T egs are ſwollen and gourdy, you muſt take Is effect 
what follows, | 


| Put a, 
2 Wo fo Take write Vitriel and Allum, of each with 5 
| a # - - 7 8 5 
Pains ard pound 5 @ 90. ＋ boil em in A Clean . Ihurnt, * 


Warts in ſwel. glaz d Earthen Pot, with five pints of ice; 
lin andgouray Mater, to the conſumption of one baif. Ie gilv 


Legs. Cut off the Hair, and make the Sore ben 2 
very clean, and bathe it every Evenirg with this qua-forts 
Vater; Which is the beſt Medicine I ever us'd. un m 

It the Legs are not Gwrdy, the This N 
ied moet following Ointment is a cheap and ef- {made 1 
Dan, nt? 


| * fectual Remedy for Pains, Clefts, Mules, Jnking 
” and Rat-Tuils. Take 3 . fne Sil 
are not gourdy. and fouder of Copperas, of each a pound |firtis 5 
and a half; mix em in a Pot, over urbit, 

à gentle fire, ſtirring em conſtantly till they begin to done hi 
voil ; then take off the Pot, and when the matters er San 
haif cold, add an Ounce of Arſenick in pouder. Then the be 
fet it on the Fire again, ſtirring it till it begins to which 
boil. Then take it of; ſtirring it perpetually til it Germ? 
rows cold, but ſo as to awiid the noiſcme ſmell. A- | nll the 
noint ce part ſlightly with this Ointment, once bottor 
every two days, the part being firſt ſhav d and rub'd the m 
with a wiſp. If you lay either tis, or Oldenburgs tom 
Oi;-tment, too thick upon the part, twill raiſe a cab into a 
inſtead of drying up the Sore. ed w 
The ſwellings accompanying theſe 2 Stor 

A Cure r Sores, are curd by ſhaving the Hair Glaſs 
a 2 about the fore place very cloſe, and rubb' 
cheſe Sorcs, Anointing every day with Ol of Lin- cor, ti 
ſeed, mix d and ſhaken with Brandy; de be 

renewing the mixture every time it is uſed. If ater 
that does not ſucceed, you muſt apply the bit, ſecot 
-Hony-Charge, renewing it every day, and at every in 
drefling, wiping away all the matter with Flax. . they 
If the gourdy Legs are cover d with Warts, the 
following 
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ing Remedy will make em fall away by de- 
3 2 call d, by reaſon of the durableneſs of 
g; effect, the Perperual Cauſtick. 
Put an Ounce of ſtrong Aqua-fortis 3 = 
with half an Ounce of Silver - Lace, 9 
wrnt, waſh'd, and dry d into a Ma- „ onflick. 
nice; placing it on hot Aſhes, till 
he Silver be diſſolv'd, which quickly turns reddiſh. 
IThen augmenring the Fire, evaporate all the .4- 
wo-fortis, and there will remain ar the bottom, a 
rum matter, which muſt be kept dry and cover d. 
This Medicine, call'd Lapis Infernalis, might be 
mde more effectual and proper for Men; by 
Inking 10 Ownces of the Filings, or thin plates of 
fne Silver, diffolv'd in five Ounces of ſtrong u- 
frtis ; and pouring the ſolution into a glaſs Ca- 
| bit, cover d with its Alembick ; and drawing off 
one half of the Aqua-fortis, with a heat of Aſhes 
or Sand. After the Veſſel is cool'd, you will find at 
the bottom, a certain matter, in a ſaline form; 
' which muſt be fer on a ſmall Fire in a pretty large 
German Crucible, (to prevent its boiling over 
+ till the ebullicion ceaſes. and a matter finks to the 
bottom; after which augment the Fire a little, and 
the matter will affume [ho 1 n Oil ar the bot- 
tom of che Crucible. Pour is O- ſubſtance, 
into a very clean Mould, ſomwhat hot, and ang int- 
ed wich Tilo, where it will grow as hard as 
a Stone ; and afterwards keep it in a well ſtop'd 


Glaſs-bottle, and in à dry place. This Stone alone 


| rubb'd upon Warts every day, will deſtroy them, 
dt, to prevent walt, the ſmalleſt pieces of it may 
de beaten to pouder, and ftrew'd upon the Warts , 

| aſter which the Scabs will quickly fail away. The 

' ſecond Preparation is very eftectual againſi Cancers 
in Men, if they be rouch'd with it every day, till 
they fall away. Tis likewite proper againſt Figs, 
proud- 
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_ proud-fleſh, and other Excrefcencies. The Silver | 
intangling the ./qu=fortis, keeps up the ſolid form; | uſe of 
which Copper, Iron, and ſuch like imperfect Me. with b 
tals would not do. | 
If the Hoof is ſeparated from the Cronet at the | are We 
Heel, the white Rony Charge will cure it, and make | little t 
the Hoof grow. The Compoſition of that Medi. | ſwage 
Cine is as follows. 
| | Boil eighteen large Lilly Roots, chopt 
The white (or, for want of theſe, a pound and | fie, © 
9 a quarter of the pouder of Linſeed) in Then 
1 gallons of Whey, which I take ro 1w0 O 
be better than Beer. When the Roots begin to | for fo 
grow ſoft and cleave under your Finger, add leaves Charg, 
of Mallews and Marſh-mallows, without the Stalks, of gethe 
each ten bandfuls. Boil till all be reduc'd to 2 not 11 


Aluſh, pouring in I bey from time to time, to SO! 
make up the waſt. Then ſtrain the A ſþ through * Charg 


a hair-heveturn'd upſide down ; and bil the ſtrain- | fleſh, 
ing for ſome time with T, and Butter, of each | {woll 
a pound, ſtirring all the while. Then remove the Take 
Veſſel from the Fire, and as ſoon as you perceive four 

that the boiling is perfectly ccas d, incurporate the Inco 


Ingredients with Honey au common Turpentine, of  Pelt] 
erD , pound. It it be not thick enough, thicken it The 
wich Wheet-/{1wer ; but che better way is to boil Oint 


the Maſh ar ſirſt to ſuch a Conſiſtency, as ſhall not alte: 


need any Fower to thicken it. It muſt be kept gro 
well coverd; and tho' it appears mouidy, it may Oint 
be very good nearer the botrum. If che moiſture tor 
was well evaporated in the boiiing, twill keep two wit 


Months in a dry place. If it be too thick, you may ! bin 
add a little Beer, when you uſe it. 'Tis applied Co 


cold with Hax, to the fore place ſhav'd, after the plie 
manner of a ni, renewing the application once a rub 
day, til the Sores be dry'd up; taking care to wipe tail 
off che matter from time to time, and to keep tne fol 


Hair the 


an. 


Ointment. 
afterwards rub the part with a Swfgle till it 
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Hair very ſhort, for it grows very faſt, during the 
aſe of this Remedy. It ought to be bound on 
with broad Lifts of Cloth, after the manner of an 


Expulſirve Bandage. Inſtead of this Charge, Furriers 
are wont to apply the white Plaiſter, which does a 


little temper the ſharp humours, but does not aſ- 


ſwage the ſwelling. Tis prepar'd thus. Boil half 


| « pound of Honey, with a Litron of fine Wheat-flower, 


and a pint of Milk ; ſtirring em gently over a little 
fire, till they begin to incorporate and grow thick. 
Then adding four Ounces of commen Turpentine, and 
10 Ounces of Oil Olive, continue boiling and ſtirring 
for ſome time, and apply it as you do the Honey 
Charge. This is a cheap Remedy, and not alto- 


{ gether ineffectual, when the ſores are ſmall, and 


not inveterate. | 

Sometimes after a long Application of the Honey 
Charge, the humours being condenſated upon the 
fleſh, and the moiſture dry'd up, make the Legs 
ſwollen and hard. In which caſe, „ „ 
Take half a pound of Quicbſilver, and Gfntnen, 15 
four Ounces of the pouder of Brimſtone : aiſſul ve ſvel- 
Incorporate em in a Mortar with the {ings in 0 
Peſtle, till the 2rickſilver be kill'd, L. 
Then adding a pound of Tilla, mix and make an 
Shave off the Hair very cloſe, and 


grows hot, without making it raw ; then apply this 
Ointment, holding a red-hoc Iron-bar near the part, 
to make it penetrate the deeper. Wrap it abour 
with a Hog's-Bladder, and lay a cover over that, 
binding on the drefling with a piece of Liſt, nor 


Cords which leave an impreſſion. Renew the ap- 


plication as before, every 48 hours, omitting the 
rubbing with the Swurſirgle. This Ointment never 
fails to cure inveterate hard ſwellings, unleſs they 


follow a Furcin, or the Horſe be old; in which caſe 
the cure is abſolutely impoſſible. 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XXXVIN 
Of Halter. Caſt. 
11 Horſes indeavouring to ſcrub their 
Head, Neck, or any other itching part with their 


binder Feet, intangle their Foot in the Halter ; and 
by ſtruggling violently to Diſengage themſelves, oc- 


cation _ dangerous hurts in the hollow of the 


Paſtern In this caſe ; clip away the Hair; and 
anoint the part Morning and Evening, with equa! 
quantities of Linſeed Oil and Brandy, well mix'd by 
thakirg ina glaſs; taking care in the mean time to 
keep the Foot very clean Tonce cur'd a Horſe that 
had cut the inſide of his Paſtern to the bone, upon the 
two Chains, with which he was ty'd ; by clipping 
off the Hair, applying once a day the white Honey 
| Ch.rge bound up with a cover, and anointing the 


Leg with the Duke's Ointment ; and applying at the 


ſame time to the Cronet, which was ſwollen and 
inflam'd, an adſtringent of the pouder of unſlick'd 
Lime, mix'd with the ſecond Water; for I was affraid 
he ſhould have caſt his Hoof. During the Cyre, 
there fell off Eſcars ; and all the Farriers doom'd 
him to irrecoverable Lameneſs; but ina Month's 
time he was cur'd, and did not halt above fix Weeks. 
 *Tis true, many Horſes do not eſcape fo well: How- 
ever this may ſerve for an Inſtance of the efficacy of 
the white Honey Charge. If the hurts be ſmall, with- 
out a ſwelling ; black Soap with Spirit of Wine, or 
che Qil remaining after the evaporation of Wine, 


mix'd with Oil in an equal quantity; or the Duke's 


Ointment ; will quickly heal 'em. 


The End of the Second Part. 


[APPENDIX 


CONTAINING. 


A *** of ſome Diſcaſes, 
and the Receipts of ſome noted 
Medicines, omitted by Mon- 


ſieur Soll eyſel. 


' Extracted from the beſt Authors 


on that _ 


— 


T 


Riding. 


Of the Anticor. 


H E Anticor is a dangerous Sickneſs, Ari> 
ſing from redundancy 
of the Blood, oecaſion d either by high 
Feeding, without Exercife ; or by hard 
In this Diſeaſe the corrupt and in- 

flam d Blood renderouzing about the Heart, 


or inflammation 


gathers 


into a Viſible Swelling in the middle of the Breaſt, 
juſt oppoſite to the Heart, from whence the word 
_ Hnticor is deriv'd. Before this Swelling appears, the 


Horſe groans when laid * and hanging down 


his 


* . n u . * Fro A 
= 
* he 
3 * 
+. 


his Head refuſes to eat. If this Swelling aſcends 
to the Throat tis prefent Death. To prevent this 
Diſtemper the Horſe ought to be bled beſore he is 
turn d to Graſs, or put to feed in the Stable, and 
likewiſe two or three Months after ; efpecially if 
his Blood be black and thick, which is a ſign of 
flammation and Corruption. As for the Cure : 
mmediately upon the appearance of the Swelling, 
draw a large quantity of Blood from the Plate- 
Veins, or it you cannot find them, from both fides 


of the Neck. Then give him a Drink of Diapente, 


with Ale, adding an Ounce of brown Sugar-Candy, and 
balf an Ounce of London Treacle. After that rub the 
Swelling every Day till it become ſoft, with Hog" - 
greaſe, Boar s-greaſe , and Baſilicon, incorporated to- 
gether im equal quantities. Then open it, and waſh 
the Sore with Copperas-Water, made of two Quarts of 
Mater; half a pound of green Copperas, an handful of 
Salt, a Spoonful of Honey, and a branch of Roſemary, all 
boil'd together, to the conſumption of half the Liquor, the 
quantity of a Walnut of Alom being added before it is 
talen off the Fire. After you have waſh'd the Sore, 
apply an Ointment made of Roſm and Wax, of each 
the quantity of a Walnut, melted together, half a pound 


of clean Hog -greaſe, a ſpoonful of Honey, @ pound of 


Turpentine, and an Ounce of Verdigreaſe in fine Powder. 
5 chooſe to ſtrike the Swelling in divers places 


with a Fleam, that the Corruption may iſſue 
forth; and then anoint it with Hog's-Greaſe made 
warm. 
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There are three ſorts of B 
1 _ in ſpoild wrinkled Feet with narrow 


O | &* «© S, E; A a 


let forth the Matter, which is almoſt always of a 

= charging the Hoof wi 
Tiurpentine. Theſe B 
the Horſe's Feet clean and moiſt, and 
tand five or ſix hours every Day in his own 


-  occalion'd. 
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Of Bleymes. 
me is an Inflammation between the Sole 


1 A — the Bone of the Foot towards the Heel. 


leymes : The firſt being 


ls, are uſually ſeated in the inward or weakeſt 
In this caſe, pare the Hoof betimes, and 


in Oil de Merveille, 
2 Remolade of Soot and 
s are prevented by ny 


: : ung, 
moiſten'd with Water ; and knocking down the 


Heel when he is ſhod, that the Sinew may be ex- 


tended, and fo prevent the ſhrinking of the inſide 
of the Hoof, by which the Bleymes are almoſt always 


The ſecond ſort „ beſides the uſual Symptoms of 
the firſt, infects the Griſtle, and muſt be extirpated, 


as in the cure of a Quitter-bone; giving the Horſe 


every Day moiſten d Bran, with two Ounces of Liver 
of Antimony, to divert the courſe of the Humours, 
and purifie the Blood. | 

The third fort is occaſion'd by ſmall Stones and 
Gravel berween the Shoe and the Sole. For cure, 
pare the Foot, let out the Matter, if there be any, 
and dreſs the Sore like a Prick of a Nail. If there is 
no Matter, take out the bruis d Sole. 
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Of Seymes or Falſe-Quarters, | 


f A Falſe- Quarter is a Cleft (for the moſt part) on 
the infide of the Hoof, accompany d with a 
violent Pain, and ſometimes Bleeding, and opening 
as the Horſe ſets his Foot to the Ground. This Di- 
ſtemper is only the effect of a dry and brittle Hoof, 
and narrow Heels. For cure, Cut away the old 
| corrupt Hoof, and then take the Whites of nine Eggs, 
E'\ the Powder of Incenſe, unſlack'd Lime, Maftick, Verdi- 
| greaſe, and Salt, of each three Ounces ; mingle theſe 
together, then dip in as much Hurd: as will cover the 
Fore-Hoof, lay it on, and all about it lay Swine's- 
greaſe, an Inch thick or more; do this alſo below it. 
And tie it on fo as that it may not be ſtirr d for a 
whole Fortnight at leaſt: Then apply it freſh again; 
andthe Horſe will require no other drefling to ac- 
canis the Cure. 1 the ous — or ſhrinks 
when you lay your Finger op the Falſe- Quarter, tis a 
ſign — * gather d within it; in which caſe, 
open it with a Drawing-knife, let out the Corrup- 
tion, and lay on a Plaiſter of Horſe-dung, Salt, and 
Vinegar. R | 


Others commend the following Method : Draw 
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- 
Mallows , of each half a Pound: Having flicd em 
ſmall, boil em in two Quarts of Alicant, till the 
Roots become ſoft : Then ſtrain em thro a fine 
Searler , and add, of Venice-Turpentine, — 


2 __ 


the Fulſe- Quarter with a Drawing-lron ſo near to A 
the quick, that a dewy moiſture flows out; then 

put a Hoop of Wood, about an Inch broad and er 

very thin, twice about the Cronet, faſtning it on or 

both ſides with a piece of Filleting; the place being ' bo 

firſt anointed, as well as the Hurds, with the follow- cu 

ing Ointment. TR Tl 

Take of the Roots of Hart's-Tongue , C and ” 
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4 Burgundy-Pitch, each balf a Pound ; black Pitch, four 
© Ounces ; the 447 Oil-Olive a Su; melt — 
© boil all (bating the Turpentize) till they be well i in- 
© corporated ; then take em off the Fire, and put in 
| 1 * | 


| the Hinder-Leg, occaſion'd by carrying great Bur- 
” thens, or Strains when Horſes are young, which 
| weaken the 


4 =—_ is 

: 4 Incle a little above the Curb ; then 
4 - 5 — beat the Curb with a ſmooth Hazel-ftick; | 
- after that thruſt out the Corruption, and put into 
the Hole two Barley-corns of White-Mercury 
twenty f 


ee. a," 1 > ohe 


erciſes as throw the whole weight of the Body — 
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loping. For the moſt part it is Hereditary 
'F cum Gums, Cinnabar, Bdellium, opanax, and Am- 
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© Of the Curb. 


Curb is a long Swelling, reſembling a Pear, 
upon the tacks part of the Heel of the Knee of 


t Sinew. For cure; apply what 
Spavin; or bind the Hoof ftrait 


ood for a 


for 


A ours. This done, anoint it once a Day 
with melted Butter. 3 
2 8 — — T — — — — 

Of a Jardon. 


Fardon is a callous Humour upon the Hou h, 
cauſing Lameneſs, and occafion'd by ſuch 


on the Hough, eſpecially by udden ſteps upon 1 
For 


cure; apply a Reſolvent Plaiſter made of Diachylum 


moniacum, mixt with Oil o Spike, urpentine, and new 
Nux: And after the Plaiſter has been us d ſeven or 


eight Days, give the Fire. 
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cle, two Ounces ; Hogs-greaſe, a Pound; melt all toge- 
ther, and afrer that fi it till ic be cold. Anoint 


the place every Day for eight Days together, hold- 
Ing a hot Fire-pan to the place, to the Oint- 


ment fink the deeper. Aſter the in 


ion, wiſp 


him with a ſoft Thum-band of Hay, from the Pa- 


ſtern to the top of the Hoof; _ care to keep 
him warm, and not to ride him hard for a Month. 
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Of the Bone-ſpavin. 


15 


HE Bone or Dry-Spavin is a Swelling as big 


as a Walnut on the inſide of the Hoof, juſt un- 
der the Joint, and near the Maſter-Vein. Tis at 
firſt ſofr, but in time it grows as hard as a Bone, 


and ſticks very cloſe to the Bone, making the Horſe 


Lame. Tis a hard matter to cure it; however you 
may try the following Remedies. 


Take 


Tale of the Oil f Worms, Petroleum, Oil of Nerval,- | 
- Piece-greaſe (made of the ſhreds of Shoemakers Lea- 
ther) and Oil of Spike, of each an Ounce ; London Trea- 
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be 
20 
defend the adjacent Parts, eſpecially the Mafer- 
In, fromthe Correſve, by applying dry Lint ; and 
ae care you do not touch the Maſter-Vein when 
vou lay open the Spavin. Above the Corrofeve lay a 

3 Plaiſt a 


round about the Hoof. After twenty four Hours 
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4 Tale equal quantities of Unguentum a" lorum- 
and White-Sublimate, and apply it upon a Pledgit to 


_—_ having firſt caſt the Horſe, and open'd 
cal' dy the Spavin with \a ſharp Inſtrument; 


5 


er of Pitch, Reſin, Turpentine, and Heg 5-preaſe, 


1 it, and if the Correſeve has not ſufficiently con- 


amd it, apply a freſh one. After that drefs the 
Wound with a warm Salve of Turpentine, Deer's-[uet, 
: and Hax. =. | 


To prevent a Swelling from running into a Spa- 


vm, ſhave away the Hair about it, and anoint it 
two or three Days with Natural Balſam; and then 
* lay on a Charge made of three Ounces of the Oil of RG. 

| ſes, an Ounce of Bole- Armoniack, half an Ounce of Wheat- 
F flour, and the Whiteof an Egg. 
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Of the Blood-ſpavin. 


ThE Blodor Wa-Spavin is a Swelling on the 


Hoof, continually ſupplied with Blood from 


the Maſter- Vein. "Tis eaſter cur d than a Bone-Spa vin. 


The beſt Remedy is this: Having ſhav'd off the 
Hair, and taken up the Vein, letting it bleed as 
long as it will, apply twice a Day a Cataplaſm of 
Cow 5-Dung and bruis d Linſeed, as hot as it can be 
endur'd. When this has ripen'd the Spavin, break it, 


and lay on a Plaiſter of Pitch, which muſt not be re- 


mov d till it falls off of it ſelf. : 
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Of the Hough bonny. 


ing againſt a Poſt, or otherwiſe. For cure; pull 


the Sore a little from the Sine w, and pierce it to 
the bottom with a red-hot Iron, ſharp at the end 


Alke a big Bodkin, and ſomewhat bending at the 


point. ving thruſt out all the Jelly, tent the hole 


together, and anoint the cut-ſide warm Hog - 
greaſe. Continue thus, making the Tent Etter and 


er till the Sore be cur d. But above all, the beſt 


Remedy is what follows: Apply to the Swelling 
Hay boil'd in old Urine ; and if it comes to Suppura- 


tion, lance it in the loweſt part with a thin hot 


Iron: When the Matter is let out, tent it with a 
Salve of 7. 


bove it a Plaifter of the ſame Ingredients. N 
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Of 6 Cramp. 


A can ds the contraction of the Sinews of any 
A 3 For cure; chafe it with Vinegar 
and common Oil, and then wrap it all over with 
Hay, rotten Litter, or Woollen-cloaths, © e 


b-bonny is a round Swe in an the Elbow of 
the Hoof, e by beat⸗ 
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dan Flax dipe in Twpentine and Hhg'ogreaſe melted | 


urpentine, Deer 5-ſuet, and Wax, laying a- 


an rf 
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Tit cloſe to ſtrain as warm as you can, 
© having firſt bath d ic with Brandy, and taken care to 
throw away the Dog's Guts. Some „* | 
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5 JF = her, Belly ſhrinks up towards his Flanks, 
4A y Coftive, and af- - 
- flicted with much unnatural Heat, and will always 
de very waſhy and tender, and very unhealthy after 


Fingers, 


EN DIX 


3 1 


ee. Blood from the alli, Vim „ in the Pages, 


then flea a very fat Puppy-Dog, of ewo Months 


r he is kill'd ; - bruiſe his Fleſh 
them on a Cloch, and bind 


usd in like manner. 


Of — or Light-Bellyd Heres 


ou may conclude he is very 


hard Labour. In order to cure; you muſt know 


that all Horſes have two ſmall Scrings, extending 

from the Cods to the bottom of the Belly, one on 
ou muſt break with your 

of pe om day with 


each ſide. 


Theſe Strings 
and then anoint 
Freſh-Butter, and the Ointment 22 mix d in equal 
Dnzitzes | * 
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Of the Ambury. a 


AN Ambury is a great ſpongy Wart full of Blood. 

with a Root like a Cock's-Stone , happen. 
ing for the moft part about the Eye-brows, No- 
ſtrils, or Privy-parts. For cure; Tie a Horſe-hair 
(which is much better than a Thread) hard about 
the Wart, and in ſeven or eight Days twill fall off. 
If the Wart be fo flat that you cannot bind any 
thing about it, take it away with a ſharp hot Iron, 
cutting it round about, and ſo deep as to leave none 
of the Root behind; and then dry it up with the 
Powder of Verdigreaſe. - In ſinewy places, where a 
hot Iron is improper, eat out the Core with White- 
Sublimate, then ſtop the hole with Flax dip'd in the 
White CES Day or two; and at laſt dry it 
up with anflack d Lime and Honey. 
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Of the Cords. 


HE Cords is a ſtring that runs from the 
1 Schackle-Vein to the Griſtle in the Noſe and 
between the Lip; or two Strings lying betwixt the 
Knee and the Body, which run through the Body 
to the Noſtrils, making a Horſe to ſtumble and 
fall. As for the cure; ſome take the ſharp end of 
a crooked Harts-horn,and putting it under the Cords, 
twine it ten or twelve times about, till the Horſe be 
cConſtrain d to lift up his Foot; then they cut the 
Cord and put a little Salt into the place. Others 
draw a Pottle of Blood from the Vein that deſcends 
on the inſide of the Leg, and after ſeven Days waſh 
kim with Beef-Broch. Others again apply a Plaiſter 
of Muſtard, Aqua-Vite, and Sallc;-Oil boild * 
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sas there are ſome Farriers that bathe the Horſe's 
es with the Grounds of Ale, and then rope them 

3 


| Milk mix'd with Wheat-Meal to drink, a Qua 
a time, and feed him with Provender by little and 
. little at a time. e 
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. Of the * Evil. 
2 Horſe ſnatches at his Food greedily, as if he 


would eat a piece of the Manger, give pim 
at 


* 
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O the Stag- Evil, or Palfie in the Jaws. 


Ometimes a Horſe is taken whh A ſtiffneſ⸗ of 


the Neck and Jaws, ſo that he cannot move 
em, but turns up the Whites of his Eyes; and at 


| uncertain Intervals of time is ſeiz d with a Palpi- 


tation of the Heart, and beating of the Flanks. If 
this Diſeaſe be ſpread all over the Body, it uſcali 


proves mortal. The ordinary cauſe, is the Hou. ſc's 


being expos'd to the cold after a great heat. As 
for the cure; give him ſoftening Clyſters Morning 
and Evening, and let him blood once in two Days, 
till you fee ſome ſigns of amendment. Lay before 
him a little Bran, with a great quantity of Water, 
that it may be as thin as Broth. After the uſe of 
n chafe the Neck and Jaws 
very hard with equal quantities of Spirit of Turpentine 
— Aqua-Vitz, united by ſhaking. 4 
after rub the ſame parts very hard with the Oint- 
ment of Marſh-mollows. Afterwards continue to apply 
Aqua-Vitein the Evening, and the Ointment of _ 
mallows in the Morning. If the Diſeaſe affects the 
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whole Body, give three or four good ſoftning Che: by 
every Da + rub the Horſe's Veins with rn Mey 
Marſh-mallows and Spirit of Wine, and cover es 3 


uſual Cloaths. 
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Of Crepances. 


the Foot, about an Inch above the Cronet, oc- 
caſion d by a hurt receiv'd in leaping over a Bar or 
otherwiſe. Waſh ic with warm Nine and Wine, and 
_ — with a Swelling or Inflammation 
y the White Honey-Charge. Black Soap with Spiri 


of Wine is a very ei emedy. 
Of the Stones drawn into the Body. 


| a Stoppage of Urine, attended with an In- 
'# flammiation of the Neck of the Bladder, ſome- 
times the Horſe's Stones are drawn into the Belly 
by the violent contraction that the Pain occaſions. 
In this caſe all Diureticks muſt be avoided ; and we 
muſt have recourſe to bleeding plentifully in the 
Flanks, ſofining Clyfers, and the inunction of the 
Sheath and Stones (after the Horſe is caſt) with an 
Oil made of Marſb-mallows, Linſeed, and Violet-leaves, 
doil'd in Oi-Olive, and then mix'd with Oil of Lin- 
| ſeed; and withal fomenting the parts with the warm 
Herbs. As ſoon as the Stones appear tie em about 
with a ſoft Leathern Thong: After which make the 
Horſe riſe, and he will both Stale and Dung. In a 
deſperate caſe, exhibit an Ounce and an half of the 
Preparation of Antimony, call'd the Angelical Powder, 
made up into a Ball with Butter and I bite ine. 


- 


Vith a Cloth dip d in Lees of Wine heated, under his 1 
ſe 


HE Crepance is an Ulcer in the fore-part of | 
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r rorſes are ſometimes liable to Pains in the Head, 


or noiſome Smells. The ſigns are, hanging down of 
de Head, dropping of his Urine, dimneſs of Sight, 
-Efwolln and wateriſh Eyes. For cure; make him 
© Sneeze by Fumigarion ; then let him blood in the 
FE Palate , keeping him faſting fourteen Hours af- 
ter. This done, ſpurt into his Noſtrils Wine in 
which Eupborbium and Frankincenſe have been boil d. 
Others adviſe to let him blood three Mornings to- 


1 N cloath him, and cover his Temples with a Plaiſter of 
1 0 Let him eat but little, and ſtand in a dark 
Stable. 
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Of the Head Ach. 


"I 


occaſion'd by extream Heat or Cold, Blows 


gether , then walk him a while; and after that 
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Of an Apoplexy or Palſie. 


< Ometimes a Horſe will be ſo taken, either in the 


Neck, that he cannot put his Head down to the 


| Ground, or in the After-parts, that he cannot riſe, 


the Sinews of his Flank being palpably hard. For 
cure; anoint his Neck with Oil of Peter, _ it 
in with a hot Iron, and then wind à little — 
about his Neck, from his Shoulders to his Ears, 2 
Thumb; band of the longeſt hotteſt Dunghil-Litter. 
If th Malady lies in the After- parts, lay him upon 
the Litter of a hot reeking Muckhil, after the parts 
are anointed, and lay a Cloth over that to keep it 
on, renewing it four tunes a Day. | 


of 
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Mane, or the ſpedding of the Hair. N 


Heſe Diſeaſes proceed from Poverty or over- 


riding. Blood-letting and good keeping will 


certainly raiſe the Creſf. Anointing with Bures, | 


and Hrimſtone will cure a Mangy-Mane. 


And the Ap- 


plication of the Aſhes of Southernwood mix d with 


common Oil, will make the Hair ſmooth, thick, and 


fair. 


4 


Of a Canker in the Noſe, Mouth, or any other part 

| of . he Body , part 

Ake equal quantities of the Juice of Plantane, 

Vinegar, and Powder of Allom, and anoint the 
Sore twice or thrice a Day. 


Of the poll Evil. 


HE Poll-Evil ſo calld from breeding in the 
Poll, behind the Ears, is a great Swelling or 
Inflammation, occaſion d by a Bruiſe or Blow, or 


the Horſe's ſtrugling with a new Hempen-Halter. - 


There are ſome Poll-Ewils in the Head, and ſome in 
the Neck : But for a general cure, the following 
Remedy will ſerve ; ſhave off the Hair, and apply 
a Plaifter of Black Shoem:kers-Wix , ſpread upon 
white allom'd Leather, till the Impoſthume breaks. 
Then apply a hot Poltice of Whire-wine, boiling hot, 
mix d with the Lome of a Mud-Wall, Straws and 
all 0 rene wing it once a Day till the Impoſthume is 
we 
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_ Of zhe falling of the Creſt , Mangineſs in the . 
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To canſe a Horſe to Piſs, o& his relief in ſome 
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Evil. 


. le burn by Mare, and for the Colt- 


In is known by the Mattering of his Yard. For 


Take a Pint of White-Wine, in which 


boil a "a quarter of a Pound of Roch- nd 
ben it is cool, ſquirt it with a Syringe as far into 
© his Yard as you can. If he ſheds Seed 
every Morning a Ball of 1 Sugar mix d 


give him 


together. Some anoint the Yard with 2 Salve of 


the Powder of Avem, and Leaves of Betom amp d 
with White- Wine. 
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UT two Ounces of the $ yrup of Dialthea to 2 
quarter of a Pound of Caſtile-Soap ; beat em 


well together, make pretty big Balls, and diſſolve 
dne of em in a Pint and a half of ſtrong 


40 2 


hot. When tis lukewarm, give it a Horn, 


and let him faſt an hour after. 
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For a Horſe that Galls Between Pe Legs, thro 
| Heat or ill Dreſſing, 


Ake a new Egg, RY it between his Legs, and 


rub the gall d places with it, after the Sores are 
wip d. 
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8 2 Te Hill Lice, 
"# Ake the Fuice of he, and Steverene, beaten 
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ung, rd th is frat or far'd oY 
Yi lon tt nite, 


freſs Butter and White-wine I 
then pull Moat his Yard, take 


a 


> Horſe is SITE when the Srifling- 
4 A bone is out of its place, ſo that it ſticks more 
dut on the one ſide than the other, and the Horſe 
dares only to touch the Ground with his Toe. For 
cure; 1 his ſound Foot, and ſo 
turn him to Graſs; for that will compel him to 
tread upon his Lame Foot, and the ſtraining will 
recall the Stiſfling- bone to its place. Or froimmating 
in a Mill-Pool or Pond till he Sweats behind the 
Ears will perfect the cure; tho ſwimming is impro- 
for any other Strain but this. After the ſwim- 


ing lead him home cloath' d, and peg the oppoſite 3 
= Foot as long as he ſtands in the Houſe: When he is - 
| : dry, rub in an Ounce of the Oil of Turpentine, ſhak'd of 

in a Glaſs with as much ffrong Beer; tho this makes 3 
it ſwell a little for the preſent, yer it proves an ef- - 


fectual and 1} cure. 
— Schmit 5 
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Schmit's Ointment, very effellual in reſtoring the 


Hoof. 


1 Jake half a Pound of Roſin and a Pound of Oil 


Olive, melt them in a Copper Baſon tin'd ; 
a quarter of an hour after the removal of the Veſſel 


- 4 from the Fire, add Maſtick and Olibanum in Pouder, of 
each an Ounce and an half; ſtir the Ingredients 


er about half a quarter of an Hour, and then 

add half a Pound of common Turpentine, continuing 
to ſtir a little longer to incorporate the whole. 

At the ſame time take half a Pound of Honey, and 


halfa Pint of ſtrong Agua-Vitæ, boil them gently till 


they begin to ſmoak, not forgetting to ſtir them; 
then add Verdigreaſe and Copperas, in very fine Pow- 
der, of each three Ounces, ſtirring and boiling till 
all the Subſtances be united ; and as ſoon as the mix- 
ture is half cold pour it into the firſt Baſon where 
the Oil is, which ought to be half cold alſo: Mix 
'em together, and immediately add two Ounces of 
burnt Allum in fine Powder, one Ounce of Orpiment, 
ſtirring and mixing em with the reft ; and as ſoon 
asthey are all incorporated, add Flower of Linſeed and 
Fenugreek, of each three Ounces, ſtirring the Maſs 
till it be almoſt cold; at laſt add two Ounces of Ales 
in fine Powder, ſtirring till it be inco ted with 
the reſt of the Ointment, which will then be com- 

pleated, and muſt be kept in a Pot. Its colour is 


| not much different from that of «Agypriacum. 


This Ointment cleanſes, reſiſts Corruption, heals, 
and makes a fine Cicatrice ; and this alone may 
ſerve to cleanſe the greateſt Wounds, to ſeparate - a 
Felander, or any other extraneous Body, and draw 


them out of a Sore; mix the Ointment with an 


equal quantity of Sugar, and apply it cold with a 
dad © Bolſter 
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Bolſter of Flax. The fame Application is conveni- 
ent when one of the quarters of the Hoof is cut 
away. 

Since the Hoof does not always fall quite away 
at once, but by degrees, and. uſually after confide- 

rable Intervals ; you mult apply this Ointment cold 
to all the fore and raw Parts; and it the Fleſh grow 
too fall, or appear trothy, burn the higheſt part of 
it, and then apply the Ointment. - 

This Ointment allo is very proper for Wounds in 
the Withers, and in all other parts of the Body, for 
it keeps em very clean, and prevents a Gangrene. 

Theſe who carry Trains of Tories to the Army, 
or travel with a great number ot Horſes, ſhould al- 
ways make proviſion of a ſufficient quantity of this 
Ointment. And if Farriers had it in their Shops, 
they would daily make new Diſcoveries of its Vir- 
2425, and lay aſide the uſe of the Unguentum Apoſtolo- 
rum, and all drying Powders. Ihe Application of 
this Ointment, after the uſe of an «a! or potential 
Cautery, and after the Scabs are ftalln off, is a pre- 


ſent Remedy for all Puirteromes, where they pro- 


ceed from outward or inward Caulcs. 

It may be called an excellent kind of -zypiiacrm, 
and very effectually reftores and ſtrengthens the 
o0le, when the ſuperfluous moiſture of the Fleſh 
hinders its growth. 

You may cure watry or running Sores in young 
Coach-Horſes, by ſhaving off the Hair, and apply- 
ing this Ointment daily. The fame may be alſo 
uſed in the Cure of Pricks or Stubs; bur there are 
other Ointments more effectual in that calc. 


Neat- 
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Neat · Hlerds Ointment for the Mange. 


| _ burnt Allum and Borax in fine Powder, of 


each two Ounces ; I bite Vitriol and Verdigreaſe 
beaten to a very fine Powder, of each four Ounces : 


put em into a very clean Pot, with two pounds of 
Honey, and boil em over a clear Fire, ſtirring all the 


Subſtances together till they be well incorporated. 
After the Ointment is cold, add two Ounces of ſtrong 


qua-fortis, keep it well cover d for uſe, ſtirring it 


once a Day, during the firſt ſix Days. One Appli- 
cation, or two at moſt, will perform the Cure ; bur 

ou mult take care that the Horle may not be able to 
reach it with his 'Teech. It his Tail be Mangy, you 
muſt firſt {crape che place. 7 


Sometimes this Ointment, when it is laid on thick, 
makes the Skin fall off like Scales, but without any 
danger, for the Scab may be eaſily ſeparated, by a- 
ncinting it with Tallow; after which the Horſe is 
perfectly freed from the Mange, and even tho' the 
whole Caticula or Scurt-Skin fall off, it will come a- 
gain with the Hair, rarely leaving any conſiderable 
Mark. 


This Ointment is not only good for the Afange, 


but allo for the Pains, running and watry Sores, 
foul Wounds and Ulcers, Arretts, Mules, and other 
ſuch like Sores, which it dries up effectually; but it 


ought not to be apply d when the Legs are twoll'n _ 


or gourdy ; for after the drying up of the Sores, 
the Legs remain till ſwoll'n and full of Humours, 
which will certainly break forth in ſome other part; 
and therefore the Humour muſt be firſt evacuated by 
the White Honey Charge, or ſome other convenient 
Remedy, and then dry d up with this Ointment. 

The fame Remedy cures the Sores in the Urinary 
Paſſages of Oxen, that proceed from their being 
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naſtily kept, and heals Wounds in Horſes, but not 
without great Pain and Smarting. Tis a fort of 
efgyptiacum, of excellent uſe for the healing of foul 
Sores in the Feet, or any other part of the Horſe's 


Body. Tis ſtronger than the Counteſſes Ointme, 


but does not bind ſo effectually; and is not infzrin; 


to the beſt Ægyptiacum, for cleanſing Wounds and 
Sores, and conſuming corrupt Fleſh. 


— 


— 


The Counteſſes Ointment, to heal and cloſe up the 


Sores occafion'd by Impoſthames in the hairy part 
of the Foot. 


Ake half a Pint of Aqua Virze, and a pound of 
Honey, boil em over a very ſmall Fire, in a 
clean glaz'd Pot, ſtirring em with a Slice till the 
Hine be throughly heated and incorporated with the 
Aqu.i-Vite ; then add Verdigreaſe, Gall, and Venetian 


Borax, of each two Ounces, ſtrain'd thro' a fine 


Searce, with two Ounces of White Vitriol beaten ; 
boil em altogether over a gentle Fire, ſtirring em 


till they be well incorporated, and keep the Oint- 


ment for uſe, in the fame Pot, well cover d. 


Apply this Ointment cold, on a little Cotton or 
Flax; and, above that, charge the whole Foot with 
a white or black Reſtringent: Thus the Sore will be 


healed, and the Hoof faſten d to the Skin, after the 
firſt or ſecond Application. 


In this caſe, the main ſcope of the Cure ſhould be 


do ſtrengthen and bind the upper parts, or to drive 

the Matter downwards. This may be dene by ap- 
plying the Ointment above, with the Reſtringent Charge 
over it, and drefling the hole made in the Foot with 


the Vulnerary Water, the burning Balſam, or the Oil de 
Aerville, or of Gabian. 


The 
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The Duke's Ointment, proper for all forts of 
Swellings accompanied with Feat, or I»flam- 
mat ions. | 


T Ake clear and pure Linſeed Oil, one Pound; 


Flowers of Brimſtone, four Ounces ; put em 


| into a Matraſs or Glaſs Phiol with a long Neck, 


letting it ſtand in a moderate ſand heat for he 
ſpace of an hour; after which, augment the Heat, 
and keep it up to the ſame degree, till the Flowers 
be perfectly diffolv'd. In the mean tine, before the 
Oil grows cold, leſt part of the Brimſtone fall to the 
bottom, melt a Pound of Tallow, or of Bare 
Greaſe, in another Veſſel, with two Ounces and an 
half of White-Wax; inſtead of which, it you can 
procure Horſes Greaſe, the Remedy will be more ef- 
fectual; but then you mult take four Ounces of Vax, 
becauſe Horſes Greaſe is not fo thick as the Boars- 
Greaſe. The Greaſe and Wax being wholly melted, 
ur in the Linſeed Oil, and removing the Veſſel 
om the Fire, ſtir the Ointment with a ſlice of Alka- 
net-Roct till it be cold. a 
It reſembles Ointment of Roſes ; for the Brimſtone is 
ſo perfectly diffolv'd, that you can hardly perceive 
it, otherwiſe than by the Smell. This Ointment is 
apply d cold; it eaſes Pain, and aſſwages all forts of 
Swellings, Blows, Bruiſes, Cc. in the Withers, Hams, 
Sheath, and other parts of the Body; provided it bs 
applied for a conſiderable time. 
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The ſuppurative or ripening Oiatment, call d Ba- 
| | ſilicum. 


Ake Yellow-Wax, Sheep s-Suet, Roſin and Black- 


1 Pitch, of each half a Pound, cut em into 


ſmall pieces; then put five Pounds of O Olive into 
a Baſon or Pot; ſet it over a pretty ſtrong Fire, and 
when the Oil is hot, add the other Ingredients ; 
after they are wholly melted, {train the Liquid Maſs 
through a piece of Canvals or coarle Cloth, and 
then add a Pound of Turpenrine, ſtirring it conitantly 
till it be cold: So ſhall you have an excellent Sup- 
purative ; with which you may ever chafe the Parts 
that you mean to ripen, or anoint Tents with it, in 
order to digeſt and ripen the Matter. 
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The Liquid Cauſtic. 


Ake the Spirit, of Salt and Nitre, of each two 
- Ounces, put em into a Macrats, and atcer the 
ebullition is over, if any happen, add two Oun- 
ces of Quickſilver, and place the Matraſs in a mo- 
derate heat, cill the Mercury be conſum'd or diſap- 
pear ; then add two Drams of good Opium, and you 
will have an excellent Cu/ic, which muſt be kept 
in a Glaſs Phiol, 
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The true Ointmeut of Montpelier. 


Ake of the true Oinrments of Roſes, Marſh-mallows, 

1 Pepuleum, and Honey, of each a Pound ; mix 

em cold, and keep em in a Pot ciofe cover'd. This 
Olin ment Utrengthens without Heat, and is proper in 
all cafes where there is occaſion tor Cheyzes or Cint- 
ments. Nite, The Ointment of Rejfcs is often adulte- 
rated, by taking T., coloured red with net, 


— 
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and waſhing it in R H]; as well as that of Po- 
pulenm, by adding V<r-"igreaſe, to give it a bright 
green colour, and fo make it mots ſaleable. 
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An excellent Powner for Par, ve I orfes. 


Ake three Pounds of Linſced, and ſpread em 


in an Earthen Pan; put the Pan into an 
Oven, as ſoon as the Brea! is taken out; ſhut 
the Oven, and ſtir the Seed in the Pan once every 


Hour. Continue after the ſame mann2r to pur the 


Pan into the Oven, immediately after the Bread is 
taken out, tiil the Seeds grow dry and brittſe, and 
all their moifture be exhal'd, Then take two Pounds 
of Liquorice ralp'd, or rather a Pound of the black 
Juice of Liquorice, wiiich is more effectual, and al- 
moſt as cheap; Ani/eeds, half a Pound; Sage, and 
Leaves and Flowers of Hy/ſop dry d, of each halt a 
Pound; Carduus Benedickas, and Leaves and Flowers 
of Leſſer Centaury, of each four Ounces ; Leaves of 
Long Birtawort, two Ounces; Speedwe! and Sanicle, 
ot each two Handfuls; Roots of Elccampane , four 
Ounces ; Comfrey, and Roots of Marſt-mallows, or 
Mallows, of each two Ounces ; Gentian, half an 
Ounce; Miſletoe of the O.:k, two Ounces; dry all 
K K 4 | _ ths 
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the Ingredients in the Shade, reduce each of 'em to 
Powder apart ; mix 'em together carefully, and 


preſerve the Powder in a Leathern Bag clole ty d. 


Give the Horſe every Morning two ſmall Silver 
Spoonfuls of this Powder in two meaſures of moi- 
ſten d Wheat Bran, making him faſt an Hour and 
an half after. At Noon and at Night mix a Spoon- 


ful with his Oats, which muſt be alſo moiſten ; 


and in the mean time give him no Hay, but only 
good Wheat-Straw. If the Horſe is not eas d by a 
methodical uſe of this Remedy, you may conclude 
his Purſiveneſs to be incurable. . 
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GE, how to know it while a Horſe hath Mark, Page 14. 
what is neceſſary to be kept in Memory for that end, 15. 
old Horſes labour, eat, and ſleep better than young ones, 17. 
how to know the Age of a Horſe that is paſt Mark, ſbell- 
tot hd, or hollom · root h d, or counter mark'd. 17. Signs of old Age, 
18, 19. 
Agility, ſee Vigour. 
Amble, its true Motion and difference from aWalk, 189, 190» 
Ambling, how to know if 4 Horſe ambles well, 61, 62. the true and 
eaſieſt way to make a Horſe amble, 175. Amble and Trot, both pre- 
judicial te Speed, 158, 159. 6 
Anbury, 362. 
Anticor, 353. | 
Antimony, ts Analyſis, 314. 5 
Antimonial Preparat ions, 313. Golden Sulphur of Autimony, 316. 
Apoplexy, 365. | | 
Appetite, how 0 know if 4 Horſe has a geod Appetite, 68. s good 
Belly no certain Lignof 4 goed Appetite, 6g. how to preſerve it on a 
Journey, 74, 75. Appetite loft, 229. 
Arched Legs, an Imperfectiou in 4 Herſe, 31. why Spaniſh end Bar- 
m__ _ are commonly arch'd, 31. how to ſhoe arched Horſes, 
ee ſhoeing. | 
Arman ＋ loſs of Appetite, 230. 
Arreſts, ſee Rat- tails | 
Attaint, 275. 
Ayres, or artificial Motions of a Horſe deſcrib d, 191. 


| B 
Ack-gall's, 229. ſway'd, 334- 


LIBack-Sinew, ts beſt Shape, 12. in the Fore-leg it ſhould be Large, 
Fm, and ſeparate from the Flonkebene, 33, 32, * 
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Th: Bag wherein the Foal came forth of 1ts Mother's BA : 
all Bages under ſix Years old, 151. 9, Saua * 

Balls for running Horſes, 154. Markham's Cord:s! Bal; fo 
eftcemcd by all Engliſh Farriers, 169- Chewing Balls to ret 
Appetite, 231 Cordial Balls, 234. 237 

Balotade deſcribed, 192. how to perform it, 217. 

Barbs, 227 Wm 

Barrs ae(cribed, 2. how they ſhould be ſhap'd, $ if the Barr of the 
Mouth be hurt and healed up, "tis a bad Sign, 57 

A Barth 7o preſerve a Horſes Legs after a Journe;, 79. a Bath to re- 

jialve hard Humours, 26 

Bay, the moſt common of al! Colours, 63. all Bay Horſes kave black 
Tails and Manes, 63. dappl a Bay and dark Bay, G3. 

Beard, ite aus Pnaliries, 8. Es 

Beating por the Hand, how to c ith, 213. 

Belly, when well ſhap'd, II. how to know if a Hor ſe her 4 good Belly, 
47. ſome Horſes ave the Shape of a Cow; Belly, 45, 49. how to re. 
cover a good Belly, 48. 4 Caiirion concerning lig HH Horſes, 48, 


much 
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4G how to cure Gaunt or Liglit- belly d Horſes, 62. 


Birr. em ro accommodate & Horſe with Bitt proper for him, 70. 135 
39. 1% Birte beſt vpou a fes, 150 a Deſcription of ſuch Bitis 
as are moſt in De, 136. of e Canon Mouth jointed in the midd!; 

. 4 . . , 
136. of the Canon witha faſt Muth, 156. of the Canon with x 
por: Mouth. 1 37. of the C amvn Mouth, the Li herty aft &x 22 Form of 
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4 Pizems Nc, 135. ef a Scatch- Mouth with an Upſor or mounting 
Liberty, 137. of a Canon \huth, rhe Liberty 2 tur M.. Pigna- 
tci's falbion, 138 gentle Prrt-monthe pretera!'s to rude once, 1 38. 
Horſes arm themſel bet :o wa 2g the 19-1 317091 of the Birr, 
145. Vom to prevent nous Jo wmnr, 14; = 

Bitings ef mad Des ani vonemorts Creatircty, 52.4. Bitings of Mice, 
306 Pitings of Serpents, 37. : 

Blazes aiviacd iu middle croſs ways, a fon of an odd D:jpoſct ion, 
67 

3 at the Nie ar Mouth, 246. from Hun, 322, after blocs 
9 fr 77. 33 
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Bley mes, wa: it is, and hom it c, 99. 119 bow cur'd, 355, 
Blindneſs alſolute, how diſcirn'd, 24, 25. le occaſimtd in Pa =, 
rating Ons, 151» 


Blood ſt2l'd, 258. E:1/lition of the Blood, 3 27. Blond running 11h, 
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Blowing potable in many Diſeaſes, 128. fl. Ha for letting Load, 
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i283. the /nconventences of letting- blood, 29. wat parts of the Hind, 


"ri; proper to bleed in, and upon what Occa/ims, 129, 130. Precau- 


grons to ve o in blood letting, 131. how 19 h the exceſſive 


Bleciiug win & Horſe is bledin he Palate, 11,5, how to adjufs the 
CE) 3 - 1 OO. li B. 1 L "I 
Maui n . ity o Blood, 132, 133 

Blows, 267, 263. 


Body, how 79 know if a Horſe has a g Body, a”. 4 /wht-hody'd 


Hbrjc that's fiery, quickly deftroys him 49 Zones 
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Bones broken, 263. 


ts, 233 
== —4 good for lean Horſer, 81+ ſcalded Bran good after Bleeding, 


131. Bran inſtead of Oats proper before and after Bleeding, 132. 
Branches of a Bridle, 139. rude and gentle Branches and their Efects, 
139» 140. how to diſcover what Branch is proper for a Horſe, 140. 
4 [trait Branch [ite 4 He, 140. 4 Branch after the Conſtable of 
France's Faſhion, 145. a Branch after the Form of a Gigot or Leg, 
140. # Branch ter te Form of a bent Ane, proper for Horſes 
which arm themſelues againſt the Operation of the Bitr, 141.4 
Branch after the French Faſhion proper t raiſe a Horſes: Head, 
142. another Branch hardy for the ſame prurpole, 142 4 Branch 
more haray to bring n a Horſes ira, 143 another Branch more 
hardy than the prece ling, 143. wiz Branches are moſt proper for 
fender Necks and tender Mouths, 144. how to know a ruae Branch 
from a gentle one, 144. | 
Bread made of Barley and Beans proper for Racers, 153 Nothing 15 
more apt to jurfeit a Horſe than now Broad, 162. Bread to be g. ven 
to a running Horſe in the ſecond fortn:ghts Feeding, 162. 
Breaſt-plate, ts due Longth and Situation, 71. 
Breath ſhore, 30g. ¼ . | 
Of Breeding, and how to raiſe a g104 and beautiful Race of I. , 
145. the Duke of Newcaſtle, he beſt Author upon t hat gu- 
144 
Brittle Fore-feet ſhould be anointed upon a 7ourney, 77. 
Burning by a Mare, ſee Colt-Evil. 
Burſtenneſs, 338. 1 


Alkins ſpor! rhe Feet, 119. but are convenient in time of Froſt, 
119, 120. Calkins faſhioned like the point of a Hare: E, nos 

very dangerous, 87, 120. great ſquare Calkins are the worſt, 873 
120. | 

Canker in any part of the Body, how cur d, 366 a 

Canon, ſee Bite. 

Capelet, what it it, 35. | 

Capriole, an artificial Motion, 192. how ta der ormeit, 216. 


| Cavezon, how to fix it, 194, 195. ſee, inward Rein. 


Perpetual Cauſtick, 349. Liquid Cauſtick, 374. 
Champing on the Bitt, a Token of 4 good Horſe, 58. 
Channel deſcrib d, 2. its beſt Shapes, 8 


_ Cheſt foundering, 277 Cauſes and difference from Purſineſr, F2. 


Cheſt foundering, 309. 

* a god Chain makes a t hicł- headed Horſe light on the Hana 
187. : 

Chops or Cracks in the Legs, 346. 

Chryſtal of the Eye, when faulty, 22. 

Cinnabar Pills for Wounds, 294. 

Circles, the firft riding of a Horſe upon C:rcles, 194. Clay 
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Clay blue, good to recover 4 Horſe: Feet, 79, 80. 
Cleſts in the Legs, 346. 
Cloſed behind, an Imperfection in the Hams, 34. 


Coach, ſeme Horſes not proper for a Coach, 30. 48. 8 Cantion to be 


ler vd in buying them, 48. the firſt ſhocing of Coach» Horſes is of 
Conſequence, 97: 
Cods inflam'd or ſwell d, 337. 


gures the Foot, 118. 

Cold, s great Enemy to Horſes, 150. 

Cold with a Cong h, 235. with a beating in the Flanks, 235, 236. 

Cholick in general, 255, 256. 4 Cholick from over-feeding, 280. 
Wind Cholick, 251. Cholick from glaſſy Phlegm, 252 Worm Cho- 
lick, 254. Cholick from a ſuppreſſion of Urine, 256 

Colour, Obſervations upon the dif rent Colours of Horſes, 63. 

Colts of ones own Breed not to be made Uſe of for Stallions, 149. when 
to ſeparate em fromthe Fillies, 152. = 

Colt - Evil cur d, 367. 

Cooling Medicines to be cautiouſly uſed, 115. 322. | 

A Cord or hollow along the Ribbs, a fore-runner of Purſineſs, 50, 
Cords cur d, 362. | | . 

Corner Teeth ae ſcrib'd, 2. the Age known by them, 3. 

Coronet d cri a, 3. how it (bould be ſhap's, 12. Ulcers in the Coro- 
net, 46. 5 N 

Carre what Motion it is, 192. how to make Corvets ftrait forwards, 
or along a Wal, 211, 212. Corvets fide-waj:, 213. Corvers bac l- 

. wards, 214. Corvets upen the Volts, 214. the Croſs and Saraban 
xf0n Corvets, 215. how to change upon Corvets, 225. very dull or 
very fiery Horſes improper for Corvers, 216. 

Couch, haw to make a Horſe conch upon his out- ſide, 207. 

Cow-dung ſoftens the Sole, 77. but ſpoils rhe Hoof, 79. 

Cough in Foals, 151. | | 

Cough, 307. 

Countermark'd, fer Ape. 

Cramp, how cur d, 361. | 

Crapandine, what it is, 46. how cur d, 364. 

Creſcents, what they are, 118. 

Creſt fallen, its Cure, 366. 

Crocus Metallorum, 3 12. 

Crown-Scab, (both maſt and dry) ſeldom cur d, 34. Crown-Scab, 
286. | 

Croup, 4 Horſes Croup too much ſul jected by Circles, 202. Croup 
put tos much out, or too much in, how correFed, 205, 206. Croup, 
how it ſhould be ſbap d. 11. what a Rocking Croup 5, 55. 

Croupade, what it is, 192. how to perform it, 217. 

Crupper, when and how to uſe it, 71. p —_ 

Curb, what it is, 35, large Curbs, 139. bow to cure Curbs, 3 57. 

Cur. ſee Iaterfers,' | 

EN YN | Dark, 


Coffin deſcrib'd, 3. Coffin-bone deſcrib'd, 4+ its falling down dis fin 
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Eſſence of Lippert, 251. 
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Ark, the darker you keep a running Horſe the better, 160. 
Deer-colour, 65. 
Lieutenant Decoction, 311. | | 
Demy-ayre or Demy-volt, what it ir, 191+ how to change upon 
Demy-volrs, 209. | 
A Detergent? for a Gangrene, 299. 
Diömited Legs, how put torights, 191» 


Dock-piece, how to manage it upon a Journey, 71. 


Dragon, or white Spot in the bottom of the Eye, 85. 
Dreuch. how to prepare and exhibit aDrench, 125. 
Drinking ſoon after hard riding pernicious, 76. 
Driving muſically, what it is, deſcribed, 23. 


Dull, 4 /ignof a dull lazy Horſe, 61. 


Dung of 4 Horſe to be obſery'd upon a Journey, 78. moiſten d᷑ Dung 
good for a Horſes Fore-feet after ſhoeing, 88. 92. 95, 96. 103. 109. 
Slimy and Viſcous Dung ſhews that a running Horſe is no: duly pre- 

pared, 155. ; 

Duſt upon 4 Journey dries a Horſes Mouth, and ſpoili his Appetite, 74. 

L. | 


Ars, when well ſhap'd, 5. 
+ Eel-back'd Horſes, 65. 


EleCtuary of Kermes, 233. 


Emerick Wine, 241. 314. 

Ermin d white Feet a good Mark, 67. 

Eye, how it jbould be jhap'd, 6. how to judge truly of a Horſes Eyes, 
22. how to know Moon-Eyes, 23+ what Colours are moſt ſubje# 20 
weak Eyes, 25. what time Horſes are moſt ſulject to a Weakneſs of 
Sight, 25. ſome vulgar Errors about the trying of @ Horſes Eyes, 25. 
the Ey=-pits hollow, a Mark of old Age, 6. unleſs the Horſes be gos 
by old Stallions, 20, 

Eyes, heir Diſeajer, 242. Rheums, 242, 243. Inflommations, 244. 
Blows or Hu/ts, 244. Films, 245. weeping Eyes, 244. Moor Eye,, 
245. 

Eye water, 243. achcap Eye-water, 243. 

. F 


Alls, 334. Falling of the Fundament, 143. Falling upon the Ground 


or inthe Water correfed, 180. | 
Farcy occaſioned by exceſſive feeding after a Journey, 81. 


Farcin recent, how cur'd, 325. inveterate, 326. 


Faults in Horſes, how diſcewer d, 26. 


Feather in th: Forehead 4 good Sign, 51.67. as alſs upen the Ply of 
the hind Thigh, 67. | y of 


Feeding, ſee Running Horſes. 

Feet, how ro know @ Horſes Feet, 41. fat Feet hard to diſtinguiſh , 
42- weak Peet, what it is, 44+ too long Feet are bad, 45. fonn- 
der d Feet grow ſtill worſe, 47. White Feet, ſee white, Feet to 
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be prick'd upon a Journey. and ſtop' d over night with Com. dune » 
What is meant by tener Feet, 78. Flat Feet, ſce Shoei 5.77. 
1 . 3 deing. Large 
Feet apreff to be ſpoil d, 98. Feet, their Diſorders, 280. Feet was 
ed or ſhrunk, 288, 289. | | 

Fevers, 322. Fevers from foundering, 310. 

Figs on the inſide of the Jam - bone not dangerous, 27. Figs en the Fuß 
what they are, 39. how to know ij a Horſe has had em, 39. ; 

Fillers deſcribed, 3. | 

Fire, theonly Rum: dy for an Ox-ſpavin and Jaraon, 37. is profitable 
20 the Hoof upon man; Occa/ſons, gz. Fire, how to give it, 269. 

Flanks deſcrib'd, 3. their due Form, 11. whin a Hor/e has no Flanks, 47. 
how to know when his Vianks are out of Order, 49. 

Flexible Joints the chirf Quality of a Horſe of manage, 10, 31. 

Foal, how long a Mare goes with Foal, and which is the moſt proper 
z:me to foal Here in England, 146. at what time Foals are to bs 
wean d, and how order'd, 150. | 

Foal Teeth, 2. 

Food, ary contributes much to the Beauty of Horſ's, 152, 153. 

Foot, its Pgrts acſcrib d, 3. when it oug/t to have a Star, F. its 
Heel ought to bs large aud open, 42. it og ether to be too fat, ner 
too ſmall, 46, 47. 

Forehead, how beſt ſhap'd, 1 5. 

Fore-legs, how they ſhould be (hap'd, 12. 

Formes, what they are, 34. they are an uncommon but dangerous In. 
perfection, 34 | | 

Foundering, Ollſtructiont in the Lungs occuſtion' i by Foundering, 30g. 
Fevers occaſion'd by it, 3i0. | 

Foundering, how v prevent it after hard riding. $5. a Horſe founder 4 
inthe Feet, jhou!d neither have ws Toes pared, nor bis Heels much ta- 
ken aown, 119. 

Frer, ſee Cholick. | | 

Froth in the Mouth a good Sign, 9, 58. eſpecially if it be white and 
thick, 58. 

Fruth or Frog deſcrib d, 3. Lm if HD be ſbap , 13. it ought ro be 
par'd flat, 101. 

Fruſh ſcal d, 285. 

Fund, ſee Source. 

Fundament faden down, 343. 

Fuzies dangerous, 33 

| ID 3 

Alling of a Horſe's Back on a ſourney, Lom prevented and cur a, 
76. Galling between rhe Legs cur d, 368 

Calls on the Back, 299. Saddle Gall, 292. Harneſs Calls, 300. 

Gallop, its true Motion, 190, 191. Galloping (ore blood: let ting un- 
ſcaſonable, 13 2. Galloping as ſoon as the Hoe comes out of the 
Water prejudicial, 159. | 

Gangtene, 298. 

Gatherers, /e Uſe and Diviſion, 2, | 

Geld- 
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Geldings mt fo caſily reduc'a from Jome Tricks, as Stone-Horſer, 59. 
Giddinels, 260. 

Glanders, 2399 

Glanders rarely cur d, 27+ 


 AGlyſter for Coftiveneſs in running Horſes, 156. 


G!yſters alway? beneficial, 125, 126. they ought to be given in 4 
large Quantity, 126. Purgative Glyſtets ſhould not be fat, 126. 
How end with what Precautions to give Glyſters, 126, 127. Gly- 
ſters for a Cold with a Beating of the Flanks, 236. for Bleeding:, 
247. for the Vives, 249. A purging Glyfter for Fewers, 323. 6 
cooling Glyſter for Fevers, 323. 4 ſcouring Glyſter, 341. 6 
binding Glyſter, 342. 

Go, how to know if 4 Horſe goes well, 55. a vilgar Miſtake concern» 
ing it, 55, 56. 

Going Lack wpon a ftrair Line, how taught, 199. going back in 8 
Circle, 199. | 

Graſs good for young Horlcs if they are not pirſy, 81. May Graſs 
purges by ſoftuing and ſoaking the Humour, 122. 

Gray-Colour, 66. Heabitten Gray, Horſes of that colour commonly 
good, 66. Gray Horſes beceme white when they grow old, 21. Branded 
Gray, light or [ilver'd Gray, ani [at or peuder'd Gray, 63 Slack, 
browniſh, aud dapple Gray, 64. Iron colour'd Ctay, 66. 

Grinders de(cris'd, 2. 

Gripes, {ce Cholick. 

II 
Emorrhagy, 248. 5 
Hair-ſhedding cur'd, 366, vorcs in the Hairy part of the 


Foot, 373. 


_ Hale, a Sign of halting, 54 


Halter caft, 352. | | 

{lam deſcrib d, 4. how it ſhould be ſhap'd, 13. the Imperfetion 11. 
Hable to, 34, &c. | 

Ind, How to correct a Horſe that's hard iu the Hand, 194. Hand 
has the Preheminence of the Spur, 223. | 

Harneſs Gall, 300. | | 

Haunches, when they are of a juſt length, 56 

Head, when well ſhap'd, 4. Headach, 365. 

Heats, ſee Running Horſes. 

Heavy, a Signof a Horſe that's heavy on the Hand, 61. 

Heel, irs beſt Shape, 13. Kib'd Heels, {ce Mules Traverſe, Tes 
Heels, how diſtinguiſpb d, 42. narrow Heels, 45. one {ide of the 
Heel higher than the other, a Fault, 45. Heel Nails to be drawn 
after a Journey, and why, 78, 79. Heels are not to be pared, $2, 
84. Low Heels, ſee Shoeing. Narrow Heels, ſee Hoof bound. 
Taking down the Heels prevents Hoof-bound and Bleyms, 99. 
it helps the bending of the Paſteru, 113, and Arched Legs, 15. 
and treading on the Toes on the hind Feet, 116, How to Help wnzguat 
Heels, 109. Heels ſcab'd, 285 


Heels, 


may 


* 
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Heels, how to male 4 Horſe obedient to the Heels, 200. 
Hind-leg, its Parts deſcrib'd, 4. what are its beſt Shaper, 11, 6 
Weakneſs in the Hind-leg that 55 not in the Fore, 40. — | 
_— - m_—_—_ = 4 ths | 4 
deſcrib's, 3. Its Shape ralities, 13. bow to diſtineuiſß 
# bad Hoof, 41. Hoof-bound, 44 288. its 8 Hog , 
Di ſerders, 280+ 370. thin hoof d Horſe: muſt reſt after they are 
Hod, 42. ſome Cleſis in the Hoof dangerow, 42. I:; good and bad 
| Qualities, 41. its Thickneſs, 85. Hoot-Salve, ſee Ointment. Hook- f 
ſalve good for flat Feet, 91. the Horn of the Hoof fellows the Form ; 
of the Shoe, 100. 
Honey Charge white, 350. 
Honey Charge red, 262. | 
_ Horſes yield Profic and Pleaſure, 1. che Names of the Parts of 4 
Horſe, 1, 2, &c. the due ſhape of their Parts, 4, &c how to 
know if à Horſe be well bodied, 47. two niceſſary Qualities in a ge 
Horſe, 60. 
Hough-bonny, bew to cure it, 360. | 
Hunting Horſes, how to chuſe em, 62. 
Hurts of all ſorts, 290. | ( 
Hydrocele or Cods fill'd with mas, 337. | 


yon more dangerous than the Spavin, 37. Jardon and Spavin, 
join d by 4 Circle or hereditary, incurable, 37. they are more to by 
fear d in young Horſes than in old, 37. their Cure, 3 58. 
Jaw-bones, their due ſhape, 6. the Sharpneſs of the net her Jaw-bore 
# Sign of old Age, 20. good diſtance between the Jaw- bones contri« 
butes to the goodneſs of rhe Mouth, 6. 
Inceſt, no ſuch thing among Horſes, 1 49. 
Inflammations, 4 Cure for em, 373. 
Infuſions ſimple will not purge Horſes, 123 · how to make em purgative 
and exhibit them, 125. 
Injection for promoting an Evacuation by the Noſe in the Stranglers, 235. 
for the Glanders, 239, 240. 
Inſtep deſcrib'd, 4. its due Qualities, 13, 14- | 
Interfere, four things occaſion it, 120. how to ſboe Interfering Hwſc;, 
120. | 
Inward Rein of the Caveæm ty d to the Girths, or pull'd low, is excel. 
lent for Galloping or Trott ing upon Circles of one Tread, and for Core 
vers upon Circles, 203. ty d to the Pommel of the Saddle, or pul d high, 
it works his Croup, and is moſt proper for terra a terra, 204. how | 
ſtrait it ſhould be 174 either to Pommel or Girths, 205. | 
Journey, how to preſerve Horſes ſound upon a Journey, 70. how to 
| order them in the beginning of @ Journey, 72. ſhort Marches beſt 
in the beginning of 4 Journey, 72. how to manage 4 Horſe when | 
23 Yor come to jour Inn, 13. how to preſerve a Horſe after a Journey, 
| 18. how to recover Horſes chat are harraſs'd and lean after 6 long | 


A | Journey. 80. | 
OO Techs ruin; 327- emen 
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Fenels, — the Timber, 26. fd ew 
3 


295. 
— by * 
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22 * wg, GEE #6 the Coronet - 2 
arched Legs, 115. how to 


Lice wy » 368. 

Limbs, how fo know when 4 Horſe is well planted on bis Limbs; $3. 
Lime-water, 295. Line of the Banquet, what it ir, 139. 

Lips ought to be thin and little, 8. 

Liſtenings proper in Running, 155. 

Litter freſh makes a Horſe ftale, 73 . 

Long haunch'd Horſes goed to climb up Hilli, it 

Long jointed, Imperfed#ion in a Horſe, 29. Lungs obftirufted. 309. 


| Lying down after Riding, Tre, oftentimes from Pains in the et, 


77. 4 Horſe muſt be ſo ty r 79. 


M' how to make # Mave 5 Male Foal; 149. 

Madneſs eccaſion'd by bitings, 304. 

Malenders de{crib'd, 53. 270. 

Manage, 287. Manage, the due Age —— 4 Horſe de 
for to Manage, 187. no Exerciſe more violent for a Horſe than _ 
Manage, 188. if » Horſes Shoulders be uot very eaſy and ſupple, he 
is uncapable of the 122 196, 197. 

Mane, how it ſhould be ſbap d, 9. mangy Mane tur d, 366. 

Mange, 371. 

Mares N 72. after a long Journey, its 
proper to gi ue em Horſes, 8 1. when and in what manner a Mare 

Reals be de-. 145. how to prepare 8 Mare for the Stallion, 149. 

wat Mare 2 PER. 149» 2 

* ſee Age. 

proper after bloud-letting and ot her buds ſpoſticns, 131. 

. from the Neſtrils, how-to jaws ©; it, 27, 28. 

erence between high 


Merrie, wherein true Mettle confifts, 48. the 

Mettle and Fieryneſs, 59. 
Middle Teeth or Separators, 2. the Age is known by them, 3. 
Moken-Greafe, 328. s Sconring 9 166. 
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ſtretch the more eaſily, 110. 


Mount, after what manner a Man ſhould maar and try a Horſe be 
intend; to buy, 60. 


Mouſe-colour'd er Dun hene, the dark with black Extremities are 


E 
— ſeit, 2. its be ſhape, 7. how to knw if the 


be grad, 57. 
Mules, what Shoes are uſed for them, 1135 116. Mules Traverſe, 
| What Conſequence they are of, 39. Mules in the Legs, 345. 


4 Muſcle near 2 rhe Plat-vein, the Incifion of which refifies the Si- 


tuation of the Paſtern, and cures arched Legs, 111, 112, 115. 
wx its beſt ſhapes, 7. the uſe of — and which are the 
51 63. 


N 

N. the thin and ſmall are beſt for Boeing, 82. Direions fo 
| 4. V the driving of Nails, 85. + Lig be done before they are ri- 
vered, 1 done when the Rivers looſen, and appear more 
| above t 86 

1 Horſes have a bad Body, and breath with Diffcul- 

* 47 

Neck, when wel (bap'd, 9. Deer-Necks deſcrib d, g. 
Nippers, Teeth focal['d, 2. — their beſt Shapes, 7. 


given in great Quantity 8 the Horſe, 69. eating em 
heartily, is mo certain Sign of a good Appetite, 69. they ſbould 


be given both before and after watering upon 4 Lopes 75. 4 Horſe 


2 be left alone when — his Oats, 77. how to prevent his eat - 
of em too 


Oil of Bays ſcalding 22 good for the Feet, 80, 108, 119. Oil Car- 


minative, for Ghyſters,- 252. Oilde Merveille, 284. Oll of Ear: he 
worms, 264, 265. An excellent purging Oil, — 

Ointment Egyptiacum, 295, 296. Ointment Baſilicum, 374. 
Ointment of Beetles , or black May-worms, 272. Ointment 
Coachman's, 348. Ointment Conneſtables , 281. Ointment 

 Counteſſes, 373. Ointment Dukes, 373. Oincmenr Earthworms, 
264, 265. Ointment to make the Fleſh grow Ointment 


Hermites for Wounds, 297. Ointment for She 1 Hoof, 280. Oint- 


ment Mercurial, 351. Ointment Montpelier, 375. Oint- 
ment Neatherds, 371. Ointment of Oldenburg, 347. Ointme 


for Strains in the Shoulders or Hips, 261, 263. Ointment for the 
Strangles, 233. Ointment for watery Sores, 347. 
Opening Horſes Heels after the common way pernicious, 82, 10 100. 
how to open em when the Sole is taken out, 105, 106. 
Oſſelets, 4 dangerous ImperfetFion in Horſes Legs, 37. 
Orvietan, 250. 


Overpaſſing the Tread of the Pre: feet with the hind, a gud * 1 


_— but not for walking, 56s 


Ointmennt of Montpelier goed to make the back Sinews of the Lx | 4 


* 
for Rheums inthe Eyes, 244. Ointment Schmitt, 369. Ointment 
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Legs, 346. Pain in the Feet diftinguiſh'd from Sickneſs, 77. 


Paſtern daſcrib d, 3. Its due Shape, 12. long and flexible Paſterns, 4 
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117. Over-reach, 275, 276. as 
Or-legs, what it is, 32. 2 what it is, 46. 


ces, Shuffing and mixt Paces an ill Sign, 6a. the natural Paces 


of a Horſe, 189. 
Pains in the hinder Quarters cauſe light Brllies,, 48, 49. Pains in the 


Palate deſcrid'd, 2. Its due ſhape, $. ts Dryne/s A Sign of old Age, 
eſpecially in Mares, 21. how to flop  Blecding in the Palate 130. 

Palpitation of the Heart, 319, 320. Palpitation from an exceſſ7 
Heat, 321. of cold Palpitation, 321. | 8 * 

Panton-ſhoes, god for narrow and low Heels, 45. 88. 103. and to 

' hinder the Sole to grow downwards, 92. and why, 92, 93. they 
are good for Flanders Mares, before their Feet are bad, 93. 95. 

| how to be forg'd, 94. 102+ half Panton-ſhoes, 100, 101. 107. 
how to be forg'd and fitted, 107, 108. why Panton-ſhoes help 
Hoof-binding, 104. , 

Pare the Feet, ſee Shoeing. 

Paſſades, hom perform d, 219. how perform d upon 4 full Career, 220. 
Paſſading with half Steps moſt proper for Combat, 220, 221. 

Paſſaging, how perform'd, 220, 221. Paſſaging along a Wall, 201. 
Paſſaging upon Circles, 201, 202. Paſſaging the Croup is excellent 
to make a Horſe obey the Hand and Heel, 205. 


great Imperf ection, 29. how to help Paſterns caſt forwards, 11 f. 113. 

Paſtern Joint deſerib d, 3. when it is ſaid to be crawn'd, 30. Paſtern 
Joint ſwell'd or gourded, 275. Paitern Veins to be barr'd, and how, 
89, 90. Peach-flower, ſee Bloſſom · | 

Peſate, what it is, 210, without it 4 Horſe can never go well in any 
Ayre, tho" it is not to be taught at firſt riding, 210. 

Pills, how to make up and adminiſter Pills to à Horſes 125. Pills of 
Cinnabar for Wounds, 294. Englith Pills for an old Cough, 308. 
Stinking Pills, 330, 331. Stomach Pills, 232. | 

Pillars, putring a Horſe between Pillars after he can riſe eaſily is very 
pernicious, 210, 211. 4 new Invention to dreſs Horſes upon all Ayres, 
by the belp of one ſingle Pillar, 221. | 

Pinching, what It is, 58. 

Pixoytey its true Motions, 218. Bom to aſſiſt it, 219. 

Plaiſter Univerſal for all Swellingt, 244. Planted, when a Horſe is 
right planted, 29. 53. Plat-vein, 1 11. how ſtop its Bleeding, 113. 

Poll-Evil, 366. Potion purging and comforting, 317. 

An Univerſal Cordial Powder, 236. Powder of Simpat hy, 296, 297. 
Powder of Worms, 333. An excellent Powder for purſive Horſes, 


375. . 
Pricks in the Feet with Stubs or Nails in ſboeing, or in the Streets, 28 2. 


' £ reſolving Pultice for the Glanders, 239. 4 general Pultice for all 


Swellings, 274. 6 Pultice for the Hoof-bound, 289. 
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of Purging, 122. Purging wt to be attempted without great N- 
ern, "ſs ſome Remedies are rather Laxative than 44 4 
tives, 123 Purgatives ought to be given in Subſtance, 123. when to 
Purge 8 Horſe, 123, 124. how to prepare a Horſe for Purgation, 12 
how to manage him while the Purge is in his Belly, 124. how 10 
der after Purgation, 124. . es 
4 ſafe Purge that does not heat the Body, 324. 
Purſiveneſs, its Forerunners, 50. how to form a juſt Judgment of it, 50. 
i may beoccaffon'd by a Horſes not being brought in Wind before he 
covers, 146. Purſiveneſs cur d, 309, 375. | 
Pye-bald Horſes, 64. the leſs white they have the better, 64. 


Bo Q 
(= deſerib d 3. Imyerfefions incident to the Hind-quays 
$ ters, 34. faiſe Quarters, what they are, 42, 107. Cleft: in the 


289. 


Quarters, ſee Seyms. Quarter behind, 82. Quarters ſbrunk, 

Quitrer-bones, 293, 294- 1 

Aiſing of the Legs, when good, 54+ Raiſe 4 Horſes Head, ſee Branch. 

Ratrails, what they are, 38. Coach-Horſes of a large ſixs moſt ſub. 
je# ro them, 38. Rattails, 345» | 

Reaving an end, how cur'd, 180. 

Reins, when well ſbap'd, 11. Reins ſwel'd, 304. 

A Remedy for Rheums in the Eyes, 242. for the Vives, 248, 249. 
for the Cholick, 256. for provoking Urine, 287. againſt a flaling of 


occaſſon d by biting, 305. 

A Remolade for a Blow, 267, 268. for the Hoof=bound, 289. 

A Reſtrictive for flat Feet and round Soles, go, 97, 94. 

Reſty Horſes, how to manage em, 179, 180. Reſty Jader tobe rejected, 39 

Kibs, their due Form, 11. King bone, 278. 

Ripening Ointment, ſee Bafilicum | 

Riting before, the laſt thing 4 Horſe ſbould be taught, 196, 199- 

Rivets, ſee Nails. | 

Roan, 4 good Colour, 64. its ſeveral Kinds, 64. 

| Rubbing # Horſes Legs with hard Straw is god when he i coold, 74 
Lu very pernicious immediately upon his being put into the Stable, 73, 

 Rubican, @ mixt Colour, 65. | HS 7 

Rude Motions in a Horſe to be oppos'd, 194. 

Running Horſes, how to chooſe em, 153. 157. the ancient Met bad 

| of preparing them, 153. the Duty of the Rider upon @ Race, 156. 

the modern way of preparing Running Horſes, 157. the time re- 

quir'd for Preparation, 157, the firſs Fortnights Feeding of an 

Horſe, who is foul, or newly taken from the Graſs, 158. the ſecond 


Fortnights Feeding, 161. the firſt Bread, 162. what Muzles are 


befs for Race-Horſes, 163+ ſome things 10 be obſeru'd. in giving of 
Heats, 164. two excellent Scourings, either of which may be givas 
#ft:r a Heat, 166. how to order him after the Scouring, 167. the 
ird Fortnights fading, 169. (fe [zcoud Bread, 169. lem 2 


Blood, 259. to ftanch Blood, 300. 4 Remedy infallible for Madneſs, 


1. 


4 Rupture, 338. 


'Scouring, ſee Runni 


The TABLE. 
"4 exhibit Markham's Cordial Balle, 169, 170. the 
22 Fortnights Feeding, 5 70. ſome uſeful Obſervations 
while 4 Horſe is preparing for 4 


Match, 173. 


8 
Addle, how to know if it reſts 
the moſt proper Stuffing for 
Shape, 71. Saddle Gall, 292. 


Polychreſt for Horſes, 315. for Men, 316. 
Sal Polychreſt f. 12 


Scratches, 277. — ſometimes tabs away a Horles. Belly, 49. 

Seat of # Man en Horſchack, 193. 

The Secret of raiſing fine Herſes in cold Countries, 152. 

Seeling, à certain Sign of old Age, 21. | 

Selenders, What they are, and when to be fear'd, 37. Selenders, 270. 

Senſe, the difference between Tickliſbneſs and a quick Senſe, 59. 

Sevil and Sevil-hole, 139, &c. | 

Seymes, incident to hoof-bound Horſes, and from what Cauſes, 45, 4% 
how to know em, 46. how to help em, 107, 108, 109, 356. 

Shaking of the Head and Ears correfed, 179. Shank deſcrib'd, 3. 

Sharp things purge, 123. 8 2 

Shell tooth, ſee Age. * 

Shoes ſhould be put on ſome days before a Journey, 70. how to know 
upon & Journey whether they reſt upon @ Horſe's Soles, 77. the Art 
of ſboeing all [orts of Feet, 8 1. four Rules to be abſerv d in ſbecing, 82. 
the lighteſt ſhoes are the beſt, 85. thick ſhoes are ſaoneſs bt, 8 3. 
how to pare the Feet, fit the Shoes, and drive the Nails, $3. bow 
to ſhoe Horſes that have low Heels, $6. how to ſhoe low and narrow 

| Heels, 86, 87. ew to keep @ large and fat Fruſh from touching 
the Ground, 8 7. how to ſhoe Heels low and narrow near the Shoe, 
the" the Fruſh be large, 87, 88. how Heels with a large Fruſbh can- 
not be helped by ſhoeing, 88. how to ſhoe flat Feet and high and 
round Soles. 89. vaulted and hollow Shoes pernicious, 90, 93, 94, 95. 
Iboeing at the change of the Muon cauſeth the Hoof, to grow, 91, 92. 
104. Panton-thoes, ſee Pantons. Hew to ſhoes boof-bound Horſes, 
98. how to ſhe a hoof-bound Horſe before a Journey, 104, 105. how 
to ſhoe 4 hoof-bound Horſe chat halts to the Ground, 105. how to 
fhoe Horſes that have falſe Quarters, 107. how to ſhoe Horſes whoſe 
Fore-legs from the Knee to the Coronets go in a ſtrait Line, and thoſe 
whoſe Paſtern Joints bend too far forwards, 110. how #0 ſhoe Horſes 
which have arch'd Legs, 115. Plaunche Shoes made uje of for Mules, 
115, 116. how to ſboe Horjes that tread only on the Toes of their 
hind Feet, and ſuch as ſtumble, 116 how to jboe an Horſe that overs 
reaches, 117. how to ſhoe Horſes that have been founder'd in the Feet, 
118. how to (boe Horſes which cut or interfere, 120. | 

Short-joinred Horſes apt to become ſtrait upau their Members, 30. 

Shoulders, ew t hey ſhould be ſbap d, 10. Shoulders of a Horſe, bow 

' ſuppl'd, 194. how te bring in be qutward Shoulder, 196. 

Shoulders wrench'd, Iplait, or ſfrain'd, 261» 4. Signs 


equally upon the Horſes Back, 70. 
71. 


how $0 contrive their 


" The TABLE 


| Sole of che Foor deſeri'd, 3. When well-ſoy'd, 13. Crown'd 5 

what a» 3+ 5 hw un abs the the not reſt, = 
Soles round £h, [ee Shoeing halti 
Horſes muſt be taken out, 2 106. | of — 
Sores, watery in the LA, 3 


"Sorrel Horſes, moſt of — 4 Unleſs their Flanks are pale, 
and their Extremities white, 2 — of Serrels — 
in the colour of the Manes and Tails, 64. 

Sow-backs erb 48 5 

Source or Fund, what it is, 63. 

Spanilh Horſes ot the beft Stallions, 145 · | 

Spavin, what it is, 36. Or-Spavin rot eaſily percei veable, 36. 
Spavin oftentimes degenerate; into the Ozx-Spavin, 37. A Cure f. 


ens 2} of gp al Cholicks, 2855, 256. 


Splents what they are, 32. Pina. Splents, 32. 4 Splent j ing 
Sn Knee lames 4 Here, 33- Double Splents dangerous, 35. 
lents, 271 

Spunge of the Heel, what it is, $4. It muſt neither be too long nor too 
Het, ibid. Hen they are to be placed, ibid. If greas and thick 
they ſpoil the Heel, 88. 

A Sponge 0 keep Wounds open, 293» 

Spurs, Obedience to the Spurs a nece 722777 4 good eſs, 60. 

| Diſobedience ro them bs ſign of 2 s dogged Nature, 359. Bloſſom 
colour d Horſes rarely obey em, 64. How to make 4 Horſe auſwer 
the Spurs exaFly, 200. Spur ' us'd as belp when 4 Horſe ſlacks 
apm Terra 3 Terra, or obeys not the outward Leg enough, 223+ Spurs 
a CorrefFiou for many things, if usd with diſ:retion, 223. But 

given out of time they make Horſes reſty and vicious, 224. 

Stag-Evil, 363 Staggers, 259. 

Staling often te be encourag'd i in Horſes, but not in Mares, 72» Nat good 

Horſes Stale when w 4 are firſt put into the Stable, 73. 

Staling of Blood, 25 | 

Stallion, whet — are fitteſt for Stallions, 145. How to order d 
Stallion, 146. The Stallion and Mare ought to Feed alike, 147. 

The Age of 2 Stallion, 148. Stallion colour, 64. 

Stars in the Forehead, 4 good Mark in Horſes that are not white or 

| gray, 68. How to know when they are made by Art, ibid. The way 
of making em, ibid. Starting remedied, 179. 

Stay of the Legs when good, 54. LSteel Medicine for Worms, 333- 

Step and Leap its mn, 192. How to performs it, 217» 

Stiffle deſcrib'd, 4. Stiffling cur d, 368. 
Stirrup-leathers, hom to prevent their — 4 of the Horſe s ſides, 7192. 


* Skins bred in ths Stomachs of Foal, 0c; afioning a * 
151. 


I, 
* 
7 
$ 
4 


8 * 


ones ſwel'd, 236. Brui d or bard, 339; Stones drown inte the 
| Body, 364: | 

ing of & Herſe, how to be done, 198. How to flop upon « Trot 
| 1 262. Stopping upon a Galley danger, before « Horſe 
' be accuſteined to Stop upon a Walk or Trot, 200. 

WW when a Horſe is ſaid to be fraight upon his Members, 28, 29. 


Strains, 261. | 
ke — tio much, how to prevent it, 195. 


| Strangles, 232. 


Straw, cut and mird with Oats, whelſome Food, 81. L 
Kringhalt, its cure, 358. Stubs in the Foot, 282. 
Swaying of the Back, 334. | | 
Swellings on the Back occafion'd by the Saddle, how diſcover d and 
cur'd, 16. Swellings on che Legs, 266. Hard Swellings of long 
fanding, ibid. Swellings following ilkcxr'4 Sinew-Sprains, 268. 
Swellings incurable by common Remedies, 269. Swellings occa-' 
fon'd by Blows, 267, 268. Swellings in the Withers, 302, 303. 


Swellings en the Reins or Back, 304. Swellings in the Legs occa» 
lm d by watry Sores, 348, 351. 

Sulphur of Antimony, Golden, 316. | 

Super-purgation, 343. Surbated Feet, 281. 

Sympathy Powaer, 277. 296. 

Syringe berter to give Glyſters W than 4 Herm 127. 


1 its due Qualities, ü 2. Its Foynts, mo certain fign of old 
Ae, 20. 


Taſte, how to judge of Blood by its Tafte, 134. | 

Teeth, their diviſion and number; 2. A Mare has fewer than a Horſe, 3 

Teignes, what it is, and how it comes, 101. 

Terra à Terra, what motion it is, 191. The true method to make a Horſe 
go Terra a Terra, 206. The ſquare preferable to @ Circle for Terra 5 
Terra, 208. The Bridle-hand muſt be low, and not high for Terra a 
Terra, 208. How to change hands upon Terra à Terra, 2c9. 

Thigh or Gaskin deſcrib'd, 4. When well-ſhap'd, 13. 

Tick, what it is, 69.  Tiger-colozr, 65. 
Toe, treading only on the Hind-Toes to be remedy by methodical Shacs 
ing, 41. Toe before, and Quarter behind, a Rule in Shoeing, $ 2. 

Tongue, how it ſhould be ſbap'd, 7. 

Tramel for Ambling, the form of it, 175. Travel, See Journey. 

Tread, when good, 54. See Toe. Trot, its true mot ion, 190, 

ns, 333. Tumors, See Swellings. 

Tuſhes deſcrib'd, 2. Mares ſeldomi have any, ibid. 

Tyr'd Horſes, 317. | 


U 
U. its immoderate Flux, 257. Its Stoppage, 363. 
Varifſe, an imperfe&ion in the Hams, 35, 36. 


Veſtigon, deſcrib d, 3 f. 
Vices in Horſes, hom prevented and remedy d, 179. 


Vigour, 


A 74 | - . , 
2 7 5 * 8 4 a 2 1 # 
le chu, 


28 | w ——— | 
the true mation of a Horſes Legs uon bis ty, 3 
| alks, how ts know when 8 Hoſe waits nat 1 . 


fuvely, quickly, on A 55. Walking @ Horſe 


Wirts in the Legs, 345. 


Water, when good and proper to be" gi ven on 6 Journey, 72. Water. 


de Courſes are pernicious, ibid. In Watering 4 Horſe's Drought 


l interrupted ſeveral timer, ibid. Whether a Horſe foals 


= Weaning, Se 4 
0 »-. 7 — 


be watered before or after his Oats, 74, 75. What Water i 
u bow to corre 142 of fame Wares, 4 er is beſt, 
Wien or Hhewonrs int s return after apparent di E 
IMI Winter their Cure is difficult, ibid. | Jenſſan,” 40. 
Watery Sore: in the Legs, 346. 


be Ears and Neck ery prijudicial to Race-Horſer, 165: 


Wet upon? | 
proper Food for Running Horſes, 153. 


- -Wheat-ſheaves unt brrſb. d « 


White Horſes black about the Eyes and Noſftrils ſome of em very good, 
| ., 66. White Feet, Obſervations drawn from them, ibid. Ermin'd 
hn Winching, 60 remedy it, 79» / 
_ *Windgalls, 270, 274 Windgalls, « ſn that a Horſe's Legs have 
3 been too much ur d, 32. If they have any coherence with the Nerves 


they are incurable, 40. . 

Winter, warm houſing in Winter contributes much to the beauty of a 
Horſe, 1525 153 k 

Withers . deſerib'd, 3. Their due ſhape, 9, 10. Withers hurt, 

1. 0 | 
v Ab colon, of two kinds, 65. | 
Wolves-Teeth, 227. 
Worms, 333- 


; | Wounds of ell forts, 290. _ 


4 
« 


Wounds preceded by Tumers, 307. 
Wounds is the Mouth, 228, 229. 
Wrenches or Strains, 261 
neck d Horſes bow correct eu, A 79. 


7 Ard foul or furr'd, à cure for it, 368, 0 
Yellow Water, 295. * | 
. Young Horſes not ſo ſubjef# :0 tread on the Toes of their Hind-feet as 
old ones, 116. Young Horſes are not fit for the Manage, 158. 
| They ſhould never be much prejs'd to any thing, 211. 


ĨƷ5e End of the Table. 
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